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My love he stood for his true King, 
Till standing it could do nae mair ; 

The day is lost, and sae are we; 
Nae wonder mony a heart is sair. 

Akon. 
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DIARY OF MARTHA BETflUNE BALIOL. 



CHAPTER I. 



M'BITTEN AT THB BEQUEST OF HEE BELOVED OBAl!n>MOTHBB, THE 
LADY BETHUNE OF LINCLUDEN : COMMENCED THE IST DAT OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1753. 

The first day of September. — My beloved grand- 
mother having left Mount Baliol at eight o'clock^ A.M., 
to visit our good friends and cousins, the Graemes, of the 
Knowe, has requested me to note down all that may 
occur during her absence, and to acquaint her of the 
same on her return. 

At eight o'clock this morning our coach departed, 
carrying in it the lady of Lincluden — our pretty kins- 
woman, Jean Cumyn, and a favourite gaze-hound^ of 
the name of Speed ! her own woman also accompanied 
her; Roger drove the four black Flanders mares, and 
his son John, and a groom of my brother^ Sir Richard, 
were the outriders ; my brother praised Roger for the 
sleek appearance oP his horses, but whispered to me he 

// B 



2 THE DIARY OP 

would have the coach newly painted for me ere we go 
to Edinburgh, . where we are to pass the winter. I 
assured him that the coach that did for my grandmother 
would suffice for me, whereat he laughed, and called me 
" a demure mouse.'* Truly, he is an excellent brother. 
Ere my dear grandmother departed, she gave me a 
beautiful piece of rose-coloured taffetas. She has also 
installed Alice Lambskin to be my woman, and to have 
the charge of my laces; and expressed a hope that she 
would prove as faithful as her mother, who served in 
our family upwards of forty years. 

Alice tells me that there is sufficient taffetas to make 
me a sacque and negligee, which, with my cap of 
Flanders lace that my brother gave me, will, I am told, 
be a very becoming dress to appear in on my birthday, 
the seventeenth. 

The henwife came to tell me that the tod had taken 
two fat hens and a green goose. I bid the keeper and 
ranger come to me, and told them that I marvelled 
how this might be, if they attended to their master's 
interest; whereat the keeper muttered, '^ That if Tib 
would not go sae aften to the Clachan, the tod would 
not get her beasts;'^ but I sharply desired him not to 
prate, but to attend to his own affairs. 

Memorandum. — To tell my grandmother this matter 
on her return, and also what Ringwood said about 
Tib. . 

My brother went out hunting soon after the depar- 
ture of my grandmother, and brought home two fine 
stags; one was a stag royal. I ordered Ringwood to 
preserve the horns of it for the tiall; and my heart 
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smiting me for haying spoken somewhat sharply to him 
about Tib, I sent a fine haimch to his wife (my nurse), 
and told him to send my fosterer to fetch the same. He 
came, and brought me a young eaglet, which he had 
taken from its nest in the Devil's Chair. He had got 
sadly wounded by the mother's beak and claws; but he 
said he did not care about it, he was so proud in having 
at length procured me an eaglet, which I have long 
desired. I dressed his wounds with some celebrated 
salve of my grandmother^s, and desired him to get his 
dinner in the kitchen. I gave him twelve shillings 
(Scots), and he departed in great glee. He is a brave 
lad. 

At dinner, my brother made merry with me ; and we 
being the only two at table, he several times addressed 
me as Lady Baliol, his wife! Alice Lambskin was 
sorry when I told her his jest, as she holds that it is 
not lucky ; so I laughed, and assured her that I had no 
fear : moreover, that I was too proud of my own name 
to mourn if I never had another. In the evening I 
sang a little to my lute, my brother joining with me. 
In jest he condoled with me for not having gone to the 
Knowe with my grandmother, who considers me yet 
too young for company. At nine o'clock, we retired ; 
and I went, as is my custom, to visit the chamber of my 
dear grandmother, and felt a sore pang in seeing it 
empty, for never before, since I can remember, have we 
been separated. Alice waited on me, and begged to 
leave open the door which separates her chamber from 
mine. I soon fell asleep, and dreamt that I was going 
to tread a measure with my fosterer, Bingwood ; and 

b2 
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that the viols were playing ** Up in the mornin's no for 
me." I awoke {September 2) suddenly, and the music 
still ringing in my ears, I threw my robe-de-chambre 
around me, and going to the window I saw my brother 
standing and giving directions to the ranger to sound a 
reveilUI He called me slug-a-bed, and warned me that 
already it was past six o'clock ; that he was going to 
visit the Deep-den-chase, and hoped that I would wait 
breakfast till he returned. 

When I went to the dairy I heard from Marjorie, the 
-dairywoman, that she thought Old Peg had bewitched 
^ur cow Crummie, as she could get no milk from her. 
I went to look at the poor beast, but could perceive no 
•difiference in her; but I ordered Marjorie to take her to 
the byre. Marjorie said that she thought that Peg had 
^one it, out of spite for somewhat that she (Marjorie) 
had said of her pretty daughter Peggie ; but I, having 
heard from others that Marjorie is jealous of Peggie, 
did not altogether believe the story. I took care, how- 
•ever, not to say this to Marjorie, as she is a good and 
honest servant; and I find that we have siv cheesies 
more this half-year than formerly, and have reared two 
additional calves. I ordered a ewe milk kebbuck to be 
sent for the table ; also to send two pints of sweet milk 
to old Goody Gordon, at the Clachan, who has two 
«ick grandchildren now with her. I met pretty Peggie, 
coming to the Mount for something for her mother, 
who had been ailing all the night. I mentioned what 
had befallen Crummie; she was grieved and amazed, 
but in no way took guilt to her. She accompanied me 
J;o the house, and I desired the cook to give her some 
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soup and broken-meat for her mother. I abo gave her 
a bottle of my grandmother's cordial. 

At our breakfast, my brother told me that, in the 
Deep-den-chase, he found a troup of gipsies, tinklers, 
and cairds, and that he ha^ warned them off his^- 
ground ; and begged me to caution the maids that they 
must be doubly careful of all committed to their charge,, 
whilst we have such, neighbours. I informed him of 
the loss of the fowls^ and how Marjorie declared that 
Old Peg had bewitched Grummie. He laughed, and 
said he thought the gipsies knew the taste of the fowI& 
better than the tod, and that most likely poor Crummie 
had been frighted by the sight of Marjorie's ugly face ^ 
she being exceedingly homely in appearance, though a 
good servant. 

I was seated at my wheel, and had well nigh finished, 
my allotted task of a cut^ when hearing the trampling 
of horses in the court, I went to the window to see- 
whom it might be, and saw mine honoured uncle and a 
stranger gentleman alighting at the door. I desired 
Alice to follow me whilst I went to the door to bid 
them welcome. My uncle saluted me, and named the 
stranger to me : it was Mr. Garden, from the North. 
My uncle said, he was uncertain what day my grand- 
mother meant to go to the Knowe, and had ridden over 
to present his young friend to her. My brother now 
joined us, and pressed my uncle to remain, which he at 
once consented to do ; and, in truth, I believe he made 
this visit on purpose to inspect my housekeeping. 

At two o'clock, for my brother likes late hours the 
best, the dinner was served, and Sir Richard asked Mr. 
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Gbrden to lead me to the dining-room, I being the 
only lady present. I observed that Mr. Garden seemed 
amused by the signal which we ever use to announce 
that dinner is served^ the cook chappin with his rolling 
pin, and he told me th^t a bell is now rung to call 
people to their meals ; but I answered that it seemed to 
me that a bell was more suitable for calling folk to 
prayer and fasting, than to drinking and feasting. 

I wore my dames-plum coloured satin negligee, and 
my second best lace ruffles, but I felt very shy, and was, 
I fear, very awkward, for this was the first time I had 
ever sat at the head of the table, and in carving I could 
not for some time hit the joint, whereat my uncle ap- 
peared distressed ; but my brother by his lively conver- 
sation attracted the attention of Mr. Garden, so that I 
think he perceived not my awkwardness. 

Memorandum. — ^To practise carving till I be more 
perfect at it. 

My uncle expressed himself well pleased with my 
deportment, and gave me his blessing when I retired 
for the night ; but before going to my bed-chamber, I 
went to see that the maids had properly prepared the 
rooms which my uncle and Mr. Garden were to occupy, 
and also told Howison to serve them with some good 
posset when they retired. 

September 3. — ^Being resolved that my brother 
should not again call me slug-a-bed, I desired my 
woman Alice to call me at five o'clock, so that I might 
have everything in fitting order for the breakfast of my 
uncle and Mr. Garden. 

At arting, my dear uncle again commended me. 
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and Mr. Garden expressed a hope that we might meet 
in Edinburgh, where he resides, and where we purpose. 
God willing, to spend this coming winter. My brother 
gave them a convoy, he was mounted on his favourite 
black horse, Soldan; and, in my eyes, there is none 
that can compare with him. When they had left us I 
went about my household duties. Marjorie told me 
that Crummie was now herself again. I reproved her 
anent the matter of Old Peg, and I myself do blame 
the gipsies; but she maintained she had tied a bit of 
rowan tree to her tail, and had put a silver sixpence 
(she got from my brother to buy a fairing) into her 
drinking trough. I marvel if that could have done 
good. 

I then read the space of half an hour, and was doing 
so when Alice Lambskin came to me to consult me on 
the making of my rose-coloured tafietas. My brother 
returned in the midst thereof, and having good know- 
ledge of what is suitable, and having moreover much 
observation in these matters, he advised that I should 
not have a sacque made of it, but instead a fardingale, 
or a hoop. I like not the notion of a hoop, so am de- 
termined to have a fardingale, and my kind brother 
has himself written to Mrs. Ellis, the first mantua- 
maker in Edinburgh, to send me a capuchin, and the 
newest modes in muffs and aprons. In truth, I am not 
worthy of such a brother, yet I love him tenderly. 

He said he was going a shooting, and proposed that 
I should accompany him as far as the Spring-well- 
muir. I hastened to get my hat and muff, and accom- 
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panied him. On the way he informed me that after the 
17th, he purposed visiting his dear friend and comrade, 
Murray of Eilmaine. 

" Murray is one whom you will much esteem, 
Martha/' said he ; ** for he is as fond of the White Rose 
as you are :" and then he said he sometimes regretted 
that in the '45, instead of wielding his sword for his 
lawful king, he had shed his blood in the service of the 
elector at Fontenoy. I assured him that that matter 
liad been well redd up to the prince by our grand- 
mother ; and that he, in his own courtly manner^ had 
assured her, that he knew that no Baliol or Bethune 
would have drawn his sword against his lawful king, or 
left it sheathed when hi^ country required it. He 
seemed pleased to hear this. 

On my return, assisted by Alice, and May Hetley, I 
preserved some pints of plums — and made some candied 
Angelica, which Alice assures me is a fine thing for 
keeping off witches and infection. 

When my brother returned, he brought with him 
some fine black cocks, and muir game, which I saw 
put carefully into the larder, and then, wearied with my 
long walk, I retired before nine. 

September 4. — ^I rose early in order to see that 
everything might be well in call on the return of roy 
dear grandmother, but the Knowe is at such a distance 
from this, that I expect her not till afternoon. 

I found all going well in the dairy, and remarked to 

* Mai*jorie that Mr. Garden (but .1 mentioned no name 

to her, merely said a gentleman) had told me that but" 
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termilk was one of the finest things for fattening pigs, 
and that she might take a young porker and try. It 
can do no harm. 

I could not settle to my spinning, but broke my 
thread so often in rising .hastily to look for the coach, 
that I put aside my wheel, and tried to read^ but came 
no better speed. I went to look for my brother, but 
found he had gone out with two gaze-hounds which my 
unde had brought him. I then went to see how Alice 
progressed with my fardingale, but just as she proceeded 
to let me see it, I heard the sound of wheels, and ran 
hastily to welcome my dear grandmother. She had 
alighted ere I reached the door, and running towards 
her I flung my arms round her, and she embraced me 
tenderly. I then perceived that she was not alone^ 
but was accompanied by a gentleman. I felt ashamed 
that he should have seen me running, but he appeared 
to be assisting my grandmother's woman Elspet to keep 
Speed quiet, and saw not my confusion. ^' Come 
hither. Master Edwardes," said my grandmother, " this 
is a young maiden I hope to see you well acquainted 
with : this is my granddaughter, Martha Baliol." Mr. 
Edwardes bowed low, and expressed himself to the 
effect that he should be well pleased if I would rank 
him amongst my acquaintance. He then, my brother 
being absent^ offered his arm to my grandmother to 
assist her up-stairs, whilst Elspet and I followed. 

On our way to the oak chamber, where my grand- 
mother always .sits, Elspet told me that she was both% 
tired and hungry, Speed having eat all the luncheon 
that the lady of the Knowe had put into a basket for 
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her. I ordered her, therefore, to hast^ to the cook 
and get her dinner, whikt I went to attend my grand- 
mother. 

On entering the oak chamber, Mr. Edwardes handed 
me a chair, but he remained standing till both my 
grandmother and myself entreated that he would be 
seated. 

At her request I then informed her what had oc- 
curred during her absence, and mentioned the visit of 
my uncle and Mr. Garden. 

"What Garden is he?" she inquired. 

" He is from the North, I believe," I replied, " but 
resides in Edinburgh." 

" Nay, then," quoth she, " it is just Francie Garden: 
but how comes Bernard to kn(tw him, still less to £uicy 
that the sight of him would be a pleasure, the naming 
of him an honour to me?" 

When my brother entered, my granddame led him 
aside, and conversed earnestly with him ; whilst Master 
Edwardes narrated to me the manner in which they passed 
the time at the Knowe, and told me that my cousin, 
Lucy Grasme, is of rare and exceeding beauty, and to 
his mind prettier than either of her sisters. My brodier 
then advanced, and taking Mr. Edwardes by the hand, 
he greeted him kindly, and expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to see him (Mr. E.) at Mount Baliol, and 
hoped he would make it his home as long as it was con- 
venient for him to do so, and more to the same efiect; 
*to all of which Mr. Edwardes replied in a suitable 
manner. My granddame told us then of our cousins, 
and that she had invited them all to the ball which my 
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kind brother gives me on the 17th,. and also several of 
their neighbours; and had promised hunting to the 
young men, and a merry dance to the young maidens. 
She then retired to her own chamber, and I accom- 
panied her. I brought her my diary, wherewith she 
was much amused, and advises me to continue it. She 
says that she wiU not ask to see it, unless it be my 

wifih- 

At dinner we were, as Master Edwardes termed us, 
une partie gtuxrree, to his thinking the pleasantest of 
all. He has been so much abroad, that he says he is a 
stranger to the ways and manners of this country, and 
has prayed me to instruct him in our customs; and in 
return, he promises to instruct me in the habits and 
head-dresses most in v(%ue, and to describe minutely 
the number of diamonds in the stomacher of the Pom- 
padour worn at a ball at Versailles, which he was at 
very lately, and where he had the honour of walking a 
minuet with the lovely Madame de Choiseul, a coim- 
trywoman of his own. 

As Master Edwardes practises the foreign fashion of 
accompanying the ladies to the withdrawing-room^ we 
had time for a walk, and he and my brother, pressed 
me much to accompany them. Getting my muff and 
capuchin I did so, and we walked to the Deep-den- 
chase^ where we found the gipsies encamped. My 
brother went to speak to Bingwood about this matter ; 
and an old gipsy no sooner saw him leave us than she 
came up, and said she would spae our fortunes. I was ' 
afimd, and drew back; but Master Edwardes encou- 
raged me, and said, the future could have no terrors 
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for me, though I might make much woe to others: I 
was therefore persuaded, and held out my hand. The 
old woman, who was ugly and dirty, looked at my 
hand attentively, and then told me that I would travel 
far^ and see many countries ; but far as I would travel 
I would never overtake happiness and — but here, 
Master Edwardes seeing me turn pale from terror, for 
in sooth I liked not to hear her, interrupted her, and 
told her to try his hand: " And, remember, no tricks 
with me," said he; "for I had my fortune told by a 
celebrated necromancer in Paris ; so see that you say 
the same." He then laughed, and said to me: " She 
gave you ill luck because you gave her no money. I 
learnt in Paris, that they see the future more clearly 
when the present is covered wifti silver. Is it not so ?" 
and he put some silver into her hand. 

She scowled on him, and said: " Ah ! French gold — 
little good has it brought to Scotland." 

" True, mother," said he, ** and English less." 

"Aye, lad," she replied, *' say ye so — then I'm 
thinking little o't has come your way." 

He answered, laughing : '* Though I am an English* 
man ; ygu are right there." 

" English, are ye ! then ye come o' an ill and a cruel 
kind. Little do me or mine owe them," she muttered. 
And then taking his hand, she said : " Aye, an English 
loof — fyled wi Scotch blude. There's blude on this 
hand, for as white as it looks — mony a bludie danger 
past, and monie mair to come." 

" They'll be welcome," he said; " we shall meet as 
old friends." 
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" Friends ! — aye, aye, ye say true ; it's frae your 
friens that ye hae maist to fear. Do you see that reid 
mark crossing the line o' life ? — sae young, and sae 

bonnie ! — ^but it's dim, and I canna see beyond it " 

and she stopped. 

" Well, mother, what now! I have faced most 
dangers — what is this one that scares you ? believe me, 
I shall be ready." 

** To die a bludie death," she said, solemnly. 

" Aye, to die a bloody death ! It has been t]^e fate 
of those nearest and dearest to me ; why should it not 
be mine ? Only say, that success crowns my fall ; and 
then welcome death !" 

" Success ! aye, truly ; ye're no the ane to fail in 
aught that a brave heart, a reddie han, or a winnin 
tongue can help on: but " 

" Nay," he said, interrupting her, ** 1*11 hear no more. 
To die in the arms of victory has ever been the lot I 
most envied ;" and at that moment my brother joined us. 

." Hola ! Edwardes," he said, ** are you getting a 
charm, or having your fortune spaed ? Is he to be a 
lord, and ride in a coach and six ? That, I think, is 
the general reward of merit accorded us here." 

" That at least — but this old lady has been trying to 
frighten me out of a little money by predicting battle, 
murder, and sudden death. Now in Paris, for half the 
sum I gave her, my diviner promised me every kind of 
pleasure, and so pleased was I, that I gave the poor 
wretch a louis for her pains." 

Master Edwardes seemed to treat the matter as a 
jest, and alluded to it no more: but I could not help 
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thinking again and again on the words I had heard. 
I quoted them to my grandmother, but she assured 
me that the woman was probably angry with him for 
laughing at her crafty and, having some grudge against 
the English, had said it on purpose. 

In the evening Master Edwardes sang sweetly to us 
some French romances, and appeared to have quite for- 
gotten the fate foretold him. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Septembeb 5. — The gentlemen were off to the hill 
early in the morning, so that we saw them noi at break- 
fast. I assisted my grandmother in making arrangements 
relative to the ball on the 17th, and the number of 
guests likely to be with us. She tells me that she hopes 
Master Edwardes will remain over that day, as she 
esteems him much. I put a leading question to try and 
hear who he was, but my grandmother merely said, 
he was the son of a gude frien, and he and all his kith 
and kin were well known to her^ and she looked upon 
him as her own. 

I replied, I thought I must have seen him before, for 
his &ce was familiar to me. 

She said I had seen him before, many years ago, and 
then laughing, she added, ^' But it is scarce seemly in 
young maidens to stare and gaze, and gossip about those 
y they meet ; therefore, dear Mattie, cumber not yourself 
as to who he is^ or what he is, but know that he is a 
dear young friend of mine. So now go and look if 
May Hetley has fitly prepared the blue room for him." 

" The bbie room ! dear granddame !" I said in amaze- 
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ment ; for the bliie room was the one my honoured 
father had used, and was now our state apartment. 

" Yes, burdalane, the blue room ;" and then, with a 
smile, she added, *' see that the pictures are weel dusted, 
and a nosegay in the beau-pots, and I need not charge 
you, dear child, to let a white rose be in the posie." 

I proceeded to the blue room, but found all there 
ready prepared. The blue room being the one occupied 
by my honoured father, has been little used since. My 
mother liked it not after he had left her ; and, though 
heretofore this room has ever been appropriated by the 
head of the house, my brother affects it not, but has 
chosen for his own the east turret. We have therefore 
made it our state-chamber, and it being hung with 
blue velvet from Genoa, we ever now term it the blue 
room. 

I looked that the pictures were well dusted, and in 
especial that the portrait of my hero of romance, the 
brave, the chivalrous, though ill-starred Earl of Der- 
wentwater, which hangs on one side of the large fire- 
place, was free frOm spec or stain. Amazement ! when 
I raised my eyes to the picture, it was the likeness of 
Master Edwardes I gazed upon: the same gallant and 
graceful bearing, the same dark falcon eye and noble 
brow ; the black hair worn in the same style, unpow- 
dered, and hanging in long curls at the back; the small 
dark mustache shading a mouth of great beauty, but 
expressing firmness and decision. The picture had a 
peaked beard, which Master Edwardes lacked, but save 
for that, and the difference of dress, it was the picture • 
of Master Edwardes. Who then could he be; this 
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Stranger whom my granddame prized so much and 
honoured so highly? I quitted the blue room hastily, 
and ran to tell her of my notable discovery, but I found 
her occupied with Elspet and May Hetley, and not 
choosing to interrupt her, I hurried away to my own 
little oriel room^ where my brother and I spend great 
part of our time ; and, I blush to write it, instead of 
occupying myself in some useful or improving employ- 
ment, I looked not at my wheel, my spinnet was un- 
heeded, and I forgot all about Master Edwardes and the 
picture, in the perusal of Sir Charley Grandison, Bihook 
my dear brother has presented to me, and which I find 
to be of powerful interest and exceeding^beauty, though 
I like not the heroine so much. Unlike any Harriet 
that ever I knew, she is perfect, too much so to be 
interesting. My brother says, that frequently in the 
character as in the opal stone, the beauty consists in a 
flaw; I will not say the same, but I do allow I feel 
more interest in Clementina than in Harriet. At length 
the turret clock warned me that the hour when I 
accompany my grandmother to walk, was long since 
past ; and ashamed of my negligence, I made a vow not 
to 6pen my book again for a week ; and, hastily closing 
it, I ran to get my capuchin, and then hurried to the 
oak parlour, where my grandmother generally sits, and 
where I found that the gentlemen had returned from 
the moors, and were deeply engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with her. As I opened the door. Master Ed- 
wardes said, '* No, Sir Richard, the risk is mine only, 
I stand or fall alone." I fear my temper is bad, and my 
disposition haughty, for when my grandmother saw 
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me enter, she evidently showed that she wished not 
for my company, for she said to me hastily, ^^Go, 
Martha> see the game just brought home put into the 
larder ; and do you choose a good bird and make o'it a 
spatchcock, I warrant our young frigid has na tasted 
one for monie a day." I felt that this was a hint, and 
a broad one, that I was not wished for ; and, mortified 
at being thus treated as a child before a stranger, I 
hastily shut the door to conceal the tears of mortifica- 
tion, and I fear of anger, that rose to my eyes. I ran 
quickly down the grand staircase, but ere I had tin^ 
to cross the court-yard — ^for in my evil humour I resolved 
not to go near the cook, but to show that I felt that it 
was a mere pretence to get rid of me — I say I had not 
time to cross the court-yard, when a kind voice said at 
my ear, '^Tour kind grandmother has permitted me 
to visit the cuisine with you ; nay, more, promises that 
you will instruct me in the proper method of making 
a spatchcock" It was Master Edwardes that spoke to 
me ; and I quickly divined that he wished to spare me 
the mortification of fancying myself treated as a child, 
and had made this pretence to join me, but my evil 
humour had not yet vanished, sol replied drily, that I 
had no doubt but the cook would instruct him equally 
well as I could have done; that I was not going to the 
kitchen, but to the garden instead. He observed that 
this pleased him still more, as he hoped to obtain my 
permission to accompany me. I bowed, and we went 
together, and very soon n^ evil humour disappeared, 
and I felt sadly ashamed of having given way to it, 
especially when I saw the pains Master Edwardes took 
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to make me feel that he had not wished to dispense 
with my company, At length I said, suddenly: 

" Now that I have recovered my equanimity, which 
was so sadly deranged, and feel ashamed of my petu- 
lance, I am satisfied that my dear granddame judged 
well, that I might hear something which, though it 
might interest^ might neither concern nor edify me; 
and thought it better to give me some employment to 
occupy my thoughts. I shall therefore hasten and do 
her bidding, and regret the ill opinion you must form 
of my temper and culture ;*' and I turned to go away. 

'^ Pardon me," said Master Edwardes, '^ if I detain 
you yet a few moments. BeEeve me, had I judged 
you wrongly, your frank confession would have shown 
me my error ; but in truth I did not so. T felt anxious 
to tell you the subject we were conversing on, as far as 
/am concerned ; but fearing that it might not possess 
sufficient interest for you, dared not commence till I 
had your permission to do so. Have I that now ?* 

" First tell me, does my grandmother know of your 
intention?" 

" Surely ; else had I never ventured to mention it to 
you. I scarce know how to begin my story, Miss Ba- 
liol," he said, after the pause of a few minutes : " Have 
you no recollection of ever having seen me before? 

Did you never see any one whom I resemble ?" 

« 

" My grandmother tells me that I have seen you long 
ago ; but I recal neither the place nor time. To-day I 
waa struck by the strange resemblance that you bear to 
the Earl of Derwentwater." 

C2 
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" Why Strange ?" he replied, sighing: "he was my 
father." 

"Your father!" I exclaimed; "impossible! You 
cannot be my playfellow and champion of old, Charley 
Ratcliff !" 

"But indeed I am, as surely as you are the little 
Martha Baliol of those happy years. Do you not re- 
collect me now, or our last meeting at the Palace of 
Holyrood, when I was page to Prince Charles, and 
your dear grandmother brought you, as the only Baliol 
then in the country, to do homage to your Prince ? 
And do you not remember the Prince taking you in 
his arms — ^you, a little fairy thing of eight — and asking 
you where your white cockade was ; which I, in all the 
pertness of pagehood, and with the freedom of an old 
companion, had taken from you to wear in my cap, and 
had promised to dip in the heart's blood of our enemies 
ere we met again ? How little I then fancied what'was 
to be ere we did ! And do you remember the Prince 
taking the cockade from his own bonnet, and telling 
you that you were his youngest and fairest recruit ?" 

" Can you suppose I could ever forget that scene?" 
I replied. " I still preserve the white cockade as one 
of my dearest treasures." 

" And, believe me, the one I obtained from my dear 
little companion is still in existence — still cherished as 
a sweet souvenir oi those times, and of the little friend 
who gave it. My life, since then, has been a strangely 
chequered one ; yet not one scene of the time I then 
passed with my Prince has been obliterated from my 
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memory. No ; whilst I have life, I shall never forget 
those days." 

" But why this disguise ?" I said ; *' why not openly 
return to us as Lord Derwentwater ? Can you fancy 
that you would not be welcome, or though I had forgot 
my former playfellow, that others would not remember 
himP 

"Nay, do not say forgot, dear Miss Baliol; merely 
that you did not at first recognise him: but my dis- 
guise is easily accounted for. Those who butchered 
the uncle and father are not likely to forgive or be for- 
given by the son and nephew; and as the attainder has 
never been removed, though I am Earl of Derwent- 
water, in this country they do not recognise my title, 
for here might makes right. I am, therefore, a pro- 
scribed man, liable to be seized by the bloodhounds of 
the law, as my noble father was; and if so, the same 
doom awaits me. But we honest folk across the water 
know rather more of all that goes on here than we get 
the credit of doing; aye, and can make our own use of 
the knowledge. Information was conveyed to me that 
a kinsman — I fear I must call him so — ^is trying for ^y 
coronet. In short, denying my father's marriage, he is 
trying to get the attainder set aside, and declares him- 
self to be the Earl of Derwentwater. The moment I 
heard of this I wrote to him ; gave him the li^ in his 
teeth; and hurried to Scotland to consult how I may 
best confront the villain, who would now consummate 
the'Tuin of our family by heaping on me the shame and 
misery of a dishonoured name. I knew that GhrsBme 
of the Knowe was one who esteemed my father much, 
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and resolved on landing at Leith to proceed thither. 
My life, Miss Baliol^ has been one of distress and 
danger; yet I scarce think I ever suffered a sadder feel- 
ing than I did a few days ago, on entering Edinburgh, 
and contrasting the solitary progress of a proscribed and 
outlawed fugitive, stealing back to his own country to 
defend his father's name — the sole inheritance he had 
to leave an only child — ^with the triumphal entry of the 
same individual a few years previous — then a boy of 
fourteen — flushed with a recent victory; marching close 
to his princely master, followed by brave clans." 

Master Edwardes — ^no, that name no more — from me 
he shall ever receive his own — the Earl of Derwent- 
water stopped here, and the tears rose to his large dark 
eyes, which had so lately flashed with enthusiasm. For 
myself — I could not help it — I felt a choking sensation 
at my throat, and my tears gushed forth when I 
thought how bright our hopes then were, how &ded 
and dim now; aud if I thus felt the contrast, what 
must he not do ! 

" I beseech you do not grieve thus, my dear Miss 
B%}iol," said he; '^I ought to have known your kind 
heart better, and not thus to have pained it, narrating 
my own sad feelings. My tale is well nigh finished. I 
proceeded to the Knowe, first taking the precaution of 
assuming a nom de guerre ^ which, in truth, is my own, 
I being a godson of Prince Charles. Mr. Gb:aeme knew 
me not, and I found that old times were forgotten. The 
Elector was now all-powerful, and I might bring dis- 
tress and difficulty on any who took my part. Mr. 
Grseme knows me as Mr. Edwardes only; as I was IJius 
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introduced to him by an old firiend across the water: but 
all were not so blind. Yonr kind excellent grandmother 
at once recognised me; and leading me aside^ asked if 
she was in the wrong in styling me Lord Derwent- 
water. I told her who I was, and explained my motive 
for coming to thb country. She received me as the 
son of her dear friend; .offered me the ho^itality of 
her house; and in her grandson's name promised that 
he would use his endeavour to have my rights con- 
firmed. Sir Richard, with a kindness fiir beyond my 
hopes, has promised to do so, and we were conversing 
on this subject when you entered. Do not fancy. Miss 
Baliol, that your grandmother could have had any mo- 
tive for not telling you, but the simple one that the 
keeping of a secret is always attended with difficulty, 
sometimes with danger; and she widied to spare you 
both. But now it would have so much the appearance 
of treating you without confidence, that I requested 
permission to tell you. Your brother has promised me 
his support — ^may I hope that I have Miss Baliol's good 
wishes?' 

My lord added some flattering q)eeches, but I will 
not write them down: were I to believe l^em, they 
would make me proud to merit them. But I will not 
allude to this matter. 

Hearing that I kept a diaTy, he has requested me to 
make a memorandum that he hopes to have the honour 
of being my partner on the 17th; I said it not to him, 
but I thought I was not likely to forget, though he 
avers that pos^bly I may. 

After dinner, we all rode t<^ether. As we were 
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<*gnti»riTig along, a haie saddenljr dOGBed before ns, 
doeelj pnisaed by two gaze-boands ; and in an instant 
a lady, mounted on a superb chestnut horse^ came gal- 
Io{HBgup. 

"- Madge Murray, as I liTe!** exclaimed by brother; 
and giving his horse the spar, in a moment he was by 
her side. Lord Derwentwater asked me if I also wished 
to follow. 

^^ No," I replied; ^^ I am rather nerrous riding across 
the comttry, and Madge flies like the wind. Ha I there 
is h^r brother Harry.'* 

Harry rode up and accosted us thns: 

" I knew yott a long way off : I knew yon a great 
way o£^ coaan Mardia. I knew yoa before Madge 
did: I said it was you and Sir Richard; I don't know 
you,'' he said, turning to the Eari; ^^but I knew you 
and Sir Richard before Madge did,'* nodding to me. 

The Eari looked amazed at this strange sahxtation, 
bat a angle glance at poor Hairy es^lained his sad 
state. More perfect features than h^ I never saw ; but 
one beauty, the beauty of intellect, was wanting : his 
deep bine eyes were &ultless as to colour and ^uqpe^ 
yet deroid of all intelligence : and his mouth, periiaps 
the most caq^tessiTe of all the features^ had a listless 
look 

^*Js that a son of the beautiful MrsL Murray, oi 
Asixtoa?" and the Earl to me. 

** Yes, do yoa recognise the likeness?" 

^I do indeed; the same features — ^but yet how 
isBaeat I The first time I erer saw her was when 
ICag James was proclaimed at the cross of Edinburgh* 
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and she, mounted on horseback, with a drawn sword in 
her hand, and profusely decorated with white ribbons, 
remained there during the ceremony, and aught more 
radiantly beautiful than she was, I never saw ; she shed 
a halo of enthusiasm round her, that was reflected by 
all who were near her " 

" Ah ! here they come," cried Harry : ** Madge 
first,. of course. Sir Richard never could keep up with 
Madge. Ah, Madge, I told you I knew them ; was I 
not right ?" 

'^ Quite right," said Madge, her intelligent counte- 
nance assuming a look of peculiar affection and interest, 
as it always did when she addressed or listened to poor 
Harry. 

" And the dogs — did Fingal or Ossian run best ?" 

" Fingal by far the best ; he turned puss three times 
before Ossian did it once." 

" There !" exclaimed Harry delighted. " You see 
I'm right again, and I Imew them before you, eh, 
Madge ? Do you allow that I was right ?" 

" Indeed I do, Hal : I have fairly lost my bet : 
Ossian is yours for ever." 

'* Good dog, good dog !" cried Harry, leaping off 
his horse and caressing Fingal, whilst a* keeper was 
covering it from the cold. " And I was right about 
Sir Richard and Martha ; but I don't know the other," 
he continued. 

"The other, Harry, is a friend of mine, Mr. Ed- 
wardes," said my brother ; but Harry was again caress- 
ing his dog. Madge had taken off her hat, and was 



fc"f '^ liBiarif wiui it. Sir KidiMfu. 
Edwaideslolier. She looked a nanait at tiie groom, 
mo. w^iHg be WIS too deeplj' oocsnpnd wilk the Aog to 
heed vb, 9ie ma : 

''Not St sD, coosn Dick ; it's QmAsy Rakfil^ die 
page whom I mortaOj oflfended one night at Holjiood, 
hy addng what idation the notonoos Dtaddie Satchff 
was to hnn." She hmnmed die woids ^' Wed wad I 
Brjr true hire ken, amang ten diooaand hifhmd laan ; 
and then potting on her hat and holding oot her hand, 
flhe added, '' hot I am quite soie diat Lord Derwent- 
water has long ago fingiven me.** 

** The ottly thing Lord D ei w entwata cannot fingi^e 
Ifias Mnnaj, is ftncymg that he could be oflfended at 
the interest die took in his lektions,'' icfilied the Earl, 
bowing. 

'' And now, Madge, what next ?" said my brodier. 

''Why, I see Aey haye brought np die poppies, sol 
fimey we most give diem a moise ; eh. Hairy ? Shall 
we give Skiff and Dart a trial ?** die continned. 

" Or ride over to die Mount with us, and see my 
new gaze^ounds," said my brother. 

I diould like diat, Madge," said Uany. 
But, Hal, it would be quite dark ere we left, and 
we could not see die puppies run," she lepfied. 

" And that's true — ^no, we wont go." 

" Nonsense, man ! Gome you must f said my 
brodier. 

" Not if Madge says no," answered Harry. 

** But Madge will say yes. Wont you, Madge ? You 
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shall have a dish of tea, and a gossip with Martha, 
and Harry shall see the gaze-Kounds> and then a brisk 
ride home by moonlight." 

" So be it !" cried Madge ; " lead on." 
" Nay, fair cousin," replied my brother, bowing, " do 
you lead and I shall ever foUoW." 

They gave directions to the keeper to return to the 
hall with the dogs, and then we started to return home ; 
but scarce was Harry mounted when he began to wager 
that his pony would trot against my brother's horse. 
Madge, as a matter of course, supported Harry, so off 
they started, leaving Lord Derwentwater and me to 
return at leisure. Truly we had a pleasant ride ; but 
as otur horses were somewhat warm, we walked them 
* most of the way ; consequently the others were at the 
Mount a considerable time before us; and when I 
entered the room, after laying aside my riding gear, I 
found Madge seated on a low stool at my grandmother's 
feet. Sir Richard and Harry being also present. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** So, fair cousin," said Madge, *f you are a sad lag- 
gard. Here have I been telling my dear grannie" (this 
is a pet name she gives Lady Lincluden, who is not her 
grandmother) ** all the news of the country, but I have 
kept a nice bit ^ for you. Open wide your ears, hear 
and believe that the delectable pink of perfection, Miss 
Peggie Paterson, has at last met with one capable of 
understanding her ; and, in three weeks, I am asked to 
dance at her wedding !" 

" Peggie Paterson ! Vai blythe to hear it ; she will 
make a gude wife get her who may !" exclaimed Lady 
Lincluden. 

" In that case, Grannie, I regret she has been allowed 
to remain so long an indififerent spinster," said Madge,' 
laughing. 

" But who is the happy man, Madge ?" said my 
brother. 

" Who is he ? Why no one that you, or any of us 
know. He is a Glasgow weaver by birth; one of 
Hawley''s dragoons by profession ; Mungo Buchanan by 
name," replied Madge. 
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^^ Mungo Buchanan ! one of Hawley's dragoons ! I 
the son of a Glasgow weaver ! ! ! " exclaimed my grand- 
mother. *^ My gudeness, the lassie^s in a creel ! Madge, 
it can never be, that a niece of the gude Sir Hugh Pa- 
terson would marry a sidier roy, let alane a Glasgow 
weaver." 

" True, nevertheless, if I am to believe her : also^ I 
think she is well mated/' 

*' Weel mated, Madge I'' exclaimed my grandmother, 
^' what harm did the lassie ever do ye that ye say that?* 

" The lassie never did me any, for she had ceased to 
be one long ere I knew her ; but ever since I remember 
she has been held up as an example to all the girls of 
the county." 

'^ Quite enough to make them dislike her/* said Lord 
Derwentwater. 

''Even so; and as Mungo Buchanan is, according 
to her, perfect in every manly virtue, and she in female 
worth, I hold that they are well mated : besides, he has 
siller and she has none : how goes the old song, grannie, 

' He had money, and she had none, 
And that's the way her love began.' 

But I shall miss her much, for she never sees me but 
she tells me that she has many an anxious moment 
about me." 

** So have T, Madge," said my grandmother. 

" The anxiety is not all on her side, dear grannie ; 
for as I told her I often wish she would cease advising 
me, and am anxious beyond measure for her being 
settled as far from the hall as possible, and then she will 
be my dearly beloved cousin once removed." 
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'^ And I say many Peggie Pateison who may, they 
will get a gude wife," said Lady Linduden. 

'^ And I, dear grannie, am not so base as to envy him 
his happiness, as indeed I told her." 

'' Ahj Madge, Madge, that tongue of yours will get 
you many enemies, and never gain a friend, believe an 
auld woman, dawtie, and bridle the unruly member." 

*' My dear grannie, those that cannot take a jest &«& 
me, may e'ea keep away. I never forsake a friend ; I 
never forget a foe; and my crowning evil in Miss 
Peggie's eyes is, that I don't care a rush what she or 
the world says of me." 

^'More's the pity, Madge," said my grandmother, 
"more's the pity. Ye're owre young to hae mickle 
wit, and owre foolish to hae few faidts ; let me never 
hear you say the like again. And now, burdalane,'' 
said my grandmother to me, *' haste and make tea, and 
gie this silly bairn something to put into her mouth, to 
prevent such idle clashes coming out." 

I hastened to comply with my grandmother's orders ; 
but I fear Madge was not convinced. When we had 
finished tea, Madge rose, and declared that it was time 
for them to leave. 

"We shall see you on the 17th?" said Lady Lin- 
duden. 
' "I think not," she replied. 

" Nay, but you must come." Sir Richard earnestly 
entreated the same ; and I, too, added my supplications. 

" What is it you wish ?" said Harry, coming forward. 

** We wish Madge to come to a ball on the 17th." 

'* A ball ! oh that's brave. Oh' yes, she will come. 
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rU come, and jou may be sure Madge will. Eh I 
Madge?" cried he, eagerly. 

^* Meantime, mount and go I Hany," cried Madge. 

Sir Richard offered her his hand, to lead her down 
stairs; and I think he whi^>ered something about con- 
tinuing the song; but I may be mistaken, for she gave 
a laugh, and said, " Peggie Paterson will now do that;*^ 
and she sang — 

^* MSrk k tiie nioht — I daonia bide 
(Sweetest the merle sings o' a), 
And lanely is the road / ride— 
(Neist m7 heart lies the rose o* snawj." 

Wh^sL die door was closed, I said of Madge that I 
loved her right dearly, and that Lord Derwentwater 
most not fancy that she would harm Peggie Paterson ; 
for of Madge one might say, that ^' her bark was waur 
nor her bite, and she was no one's enemy save her own." 

^'And what worse ane could she have, my dear 
lassie ?*' said Lady Lincluden. '' My Lord is a soldier, 
and he will tell you that whilst the citadel remains 
true, the loss of the outposts is as nothing; and if 
Madge be her ain enemy, wha can stand her friend? 
Not that Madge is an ill lassie — for I loe her dearly— 
but she is differait from others ; and singularity should 
ever be avoided in the young — ^but Madge is no an ill 
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'' No treason against Madge,*' said my brother, enter- 
ing; ^^she is my friend and companion, and I will hear 
nothing against her." 

'^ Content yourself. Sir Bichard, we said nana," said 
my grandmother. 

'' No ! they had best think twice, ere they speak ill 
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of Madge once. In the first place, she gives no quarter^ 
and in the next, if you go to your closet and whisper 
merely a word about her to your dearest friend, as- 
suredly the walls carry her the intelligence ; for ere long 
she knows it all: how^ I cannot conceive, but that she 
does, I have often had proof. But that surely is nothing 
against her." 

''From the eager way in which you defend Miss 
Murray, oi\e would think some one had been attacking 
her," said Lord Derwentwater, " yet I assure you such 
was not the case." 

''Attacking her! so there is," said Lady Lincluden: 
" do you not see he is defending her from himself; his 
better judgmeni; tells him that Madge is too wild and 
independent for a woman, but she has cast the glamour 
owre him, and he is trying to think that all is right 
that she doe;^. Yet, were Martha to act thus, he would 
not allow it." 

"Martha! truly, no! she would be an indiiO&rent 
copy " 

" Of a bad original," said a voice behind him, and 
turning round, we saw Madge standing at the door. 

" Don't stare so, sweet coz, as if I were a ghost come 
back to punish my murderers, and terrify them to dis- 
closures. As we passed poor Sandy Johnstone'^s cottage 
we found they were in sore distress, one of the children 
being ill; so we rode back to get something for the poor 
wean, and you were all so busy talking, and the room 
so dark that you never saw me enter, so I thought it 
best to save Dick the trouble of painting my character 
by summing it up in three words, a bad original Now 
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do, dear Grannie, haste and give me something for the 
child." 

My Ghrandmother left the room, but soon returned, 
followed by the old butler, bearing a basket with neces- 
0aiy cordials for the sick child. 

*' Crude e'en to you, Howison," said Madge. " If 
the basket be ready, I must hasten away, for I have 
eight miles across the country, and the moon not so old 
as I could wish it." 

" Would you allow me to escort you, Mis& Murray?" 
said Lord Derwentwater. 

*< Escort me I Truly no; but I thank you all the same. 
Harry will protect me from all earthly foes, and should 
we meet others " 

** Wheest ! wheest ! Miss Murray," said Howison, 
^ wha kens what may be near you. Gude be atween us 
and a harm. The WarlocVs Knowe^ and the Dead* 
marCs Moss, are no that canny in the day, let alane the 
night : are ye no fleyed?" 

*' I am a Murray, Howison, and know not fear : a 
Murray of Ashton, and court danger:" and waiting no 
longer, she ran lightly down stairs ; and, in a moment 
afterwards, we heard the chitter of the horses' hoofs, as 
she and Harry galloped down the approach. 

" I'm thinking ye're a Murray, and some skeerie. 
They're a' a thocht queer in the tap storey," muttered 
Howison, as he left the room. 

>' Is Miss Murray perfectly safe riding so late, and so 
poorly attended?" said Lord Derwentwater. 

" Oh, yes, perfectly so," replied my brother. " Harry 
would cut down any who dared molest her; but, ixi 
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Iraih, she iB 8o well ksown* aad 00 wdl liked by tli 
around, that none would attempt such a thing." 

^* She's a brave laane, that I'll never deny: ehe has 
her Other's wii, and the ooniage of her dan ; and weie 
the secretaiy to raise another segimeat of li^at hoiaey 
he would need no ftnaait folk to lead ihem; for I'm 
aaiista'en if Madge would give place to Oolond Bagoi." 

^' The fieoretary's character," said Loatd D., ^* has ever 
been a puzzle to me — ^to all, indeed, who knew Taim, 
His hcKvetj none can deny, it was loo often pnored : 
he discharged the perilous task of pubUihnEig the mani* 
&6toes, and warning the dififercnt parties, with a cou- 
rage nerer surpassed, and address uneqvalled. He* was 
in constant danger of arrest for tiiree weeks, «re he 
quitted that occupation to join the frince: hb strata- 
gem for surprising the Duke of Axgyle, aad his mse of 
mideading govenmient by false informatiim, were ad<- 
mirably conceived, and, had they beeA well £)llowed 
up, would have been of incalenklile servioe to onr 
cause. He was entrusted with the internal management 
of the whole scheme. He acted as guide to Ihe Ckr 
merons when they surprised and captured the town of 
Edinburgh. Yet this man was capaUe of betraying u% 
to save his life." 

^* No, my lord, pardon me — not to Sffve his li&; but, 
as Howison says, they are skeerie^** said Lady lin- 
cluden. 

'* And facing death on the fidd of battle is very dif- 
ferent from meetmg the same grizzly shade on the 
acaflbld, after the epirit has been broken by a long and 
cruel impikonnat^it," said my brother. 
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'* It is indeed different. Who would not volimteec 
to lead a forbia hage? wKo would &ar to mardi up to 
the deadly bieach? and je^ how few of us ean meet 
death calmly on the scaffold: — how much greater the 
flomage q£ actiag like a man theiey where death is 
sobbed of its glory ^ 

Mj lord's Toioe faltered. I doubt not he was over* 
powered by sad recollections, and thought of the heroic 
odurage di^hyed by his two nearest and dearest rela- 
tives on the scafiold; who had indeed 

** Encountered darkness as a bride, and hugged her in their arms." 

After a pause he resumed: — •* And Miss Murray — 
does she know? and her motiier, her heroic mother! 
how bitterly che must have felt the utter worthkssness 
of a Kfe purchased by betraying others!" 

^* She did, indeed, feel it bitterly; so much so, that 
her life soon fell a sacrifice. Madge, poor laseie, knows 
nothing of it ; poor bairn ! die has sorrows enow to 
bear, without breaking heart and spirit — as it would, 
did she know the truth. She was so young at the lime 
of her father's imprisonment, that she was not told how 
he saved fife and lands — how dearly he bought them, 
and I trust she may ever remain in ignorance; but 
"when I hear the free use she gives her tongue, I often 
tremble lest some one retorts on her. Her father fears 
the same, and keeps her so secluded that we are the 
only femily she is intimately acquaint wi; and poor 

greatest grief, and chief joy. You must know, she 
blames hersel, and no without reason, of being the 

d2 
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cause of his misfortune. A finer, braver, bonnier boy 
than Harry Murray never gladdened a fiither's heart. 
M adgo was aye a bauld lasde, and being four years 
aulder than Harry, was the leader in ail their sports. 
They were ever fond of riding, as ye see. One sad day, 
they were amusing themselves in leaping, they came to 
a stane-dike; Madge cleared it at once; Harry hung 
back, a little nervous. Madge, who knew not fear, 
urged him to follow; and when that.wadna do, she 
taunted him wi letting a lasrie gang where he was 
feared to follow. Harry was a real Murray, and the 
taunt struck home; he raised his pony to the leap; both 
fell, and his head came against the stanes of the dike, 
and there he lay, senseless. Madge, poor Madge ! ye 
may imagine her agony at seeing her darling lying dead 
before her. She uttered no cry; she shed no tear; but 
taking the bairn in her arms,c arried him back to the 
hall. She walked into the room where her father was 
sitting, and laying him down at his feet, she said, ' It's 
your son, and my oidy brother, that I have murdered.' 
Ashton saw that he would soon be childless if he was 
harsh wi the wretched lassie; he asked nae questions, 
uttered nae reproach, but carried the bairn to Madge's 
room, and laid him down on Madge's bed. The doctor 
was sent for, and he said there was life, and where 
there's life there's hope. Harry recovered his health, 
but his mind was gone for ever. And now came 
Ashton's punishment; and oh! is it no a heavy one? 
He had turned king's evidence on his friends : he had 
betrayed the confidence of his Prince; and a' to keep 
the bonny lands o' Ashton for his young son ; for I will 
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never believe that the fear o* death made him do it ; 
and he lives to see the bairn he sacrificed his 
honour for, a poor harmless innocent ! What Madge 
suffered nane can tell, she never did; but night and 
day she sat beside the boy, and watched his return to 
health — ^to health without reason! Poor Madge, she 
had need of her brave spirit now. From that day to 
this she has never been separated from him, and never 
will. She watches over him with all a mother's care, 
and has adopted, like a brother, all his pursuits, and 
tries as far as she can to fill his place with her father. 
You may wonder, Fm sure I often do, that with him 
ever before her, she can keep up the brave spirit she 
has; yet it is a blessing from heaven; for what would 
become of Harry were she to turn dowie, and who 
would be to him what Madge is? They are all the 
world to each other, and she lives but for him and her 
ftther." 

" If," said my brother — " if her expiation for an un- 
intentional injury ought to be a life of tears and loud 
reproaches, then is Madge guilty of neglecting to atone 
ibr the evil she has done; but if a life devoted exclu- 
sively to the being she thinks she has irreparably in- 
jured; if by the daily sacrifice of her time, hopes, and 
wishes, she can at all compensate, then does Madge 
most nobly, most cheerfully do her duty; and I doubt 
not, dear grandmother, that the thought of it costs 
Madge many a salt tear, many a bitter sigh, unheard 
and unseen indeed, but not the less sincere." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Septehbeb 6y 1753. — ^This day bebg Sunday we 
ttw not Lord Derwentwster at breakfSut, as he had left 
ihe Mount early in the morning to lide to Catirf' 
ekanj where there is a CathoHe chapel and priest, as he 
belongs to that persuasion. My Grandmother not £ee^ 
ing well, my brother and I preferred walking by the 
fields to the room where divine service is performedi 
instead of driving. The sun was shining brightly, §nA 
the air mild and clear, and we enjoyed our walk much. 
When we arrived near the village^ where we assemble 
to worship God after the manner of our fore&thexs, we 
found there was to be no service that day. We heard 
that a party of soldiers was there^ with orders to disperse 
the congregation, should it assemble, and lay violent 
hands on the clergyman. I fear they would have done 
both, but Mr. Erskine had been advertised of the 
matter by a safe hand early in the morning, and had 
stationed scouts at different points to warn his flock tut 
to assemble. Truly these are hard times ; a stranger 
on the throne dictating to us the dress we must wear, 
nay, even the method in which we must offer up our 
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jmjean to heaTen. My bfothei recetyecl the intelligence 
in silence, and looked deeply concerned when we turned- 
He then said : 

*^ I Yow these severe enactments are enough to pro- 
duce the e^ tbey so much dread." 

''How much do thej think we will bear?' Ir»* 
marked. 

" I know not, but it is hard that a man may not 
wordiip after hia own fiuhion, bat must do so by par- 
fiamentary miea. Fools that they are, they increase 
the evil thejare trying to cure; and rather make (as 
in my own cafie),^ than gain the disaffected. There is a 
peaceable dergynnan, one who has taken the oaiha ; nay, 
pc^ed foir the king by name, liable to be sazed as if 
guilty of a crime, because he adheres to the bishops by 
whom he was ordained; and I, myself who have shed 
my blood for this king, prevented in my religioue 
duties. If they strain the chord so tightly, it must 
break." 

'^ And in a happy hour, it cannot come too soon," I 
i^Hed. 

^ Dear child," replied my brother, '' you speak rashly, 
not knowing what you say ; could you but tee the hoi* 
xofs of war, you would ever pray from being involved 
in them. The heso of '45 is no more, and the blood 
I would freely have shed in Hia cause shaU nev^ be 
wasted in attemptzng to bring back a man to rule over 
vsy who cannot govern himselL It could be no light 
matter that coold have induced Macnamara to take 
leave of him in these words: * By what crime,. Sir^ cam 
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your family have drawn down the wrath of heaven, 
since it has visited every branch of them through so 
many ages V 

" No, my dear Martha, the hero of *45 I admire and 
respect. Prince Charles of *53j I would not help to 
mount the throne of his fathers." 

" And does Lord Derwentwater judge thus severely 
his Prince?" I inquired, with an aching heart. 

" It is a subject we never allude to. Derwentwater 
is bound to the Prince and his cause by ties of blood 
and vengeance. The hour that restores to Charles 
Stuart his kingdom, restores Charles Batcliff to rank 
and wealth. To the present royal family he owes 
nothing but vengeance ; to the former gratitude. The 
Guelphs have been his merciless enemies ; the Stuarts 
his constant benefactors ; but, look you, here he comes 
to give you his own answer." 

Lord Derwentwater then joined us, and together we 
walked back to the Mount. I asked if he had been more 
fortunate at Carbrechan than we had been ; he said he 
had, and that he had excited no little attention; or 
rather, he added, curiosity in the small chapel, for there 
were not above twenty present, and the Drummonda 
being absent, they seemed quite at a loss to discover 
who he coul4 be, as they knew he could not be a 
guest at the castle. I asked him if he had seen many 
on his way there, he said several, but knew none. 

My Grandmother was very wroth when she heard 
there had been no service, and she said to Lord Det» 
wentwater: 
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**The church ie in rmni, the state If in jars, 
DelusioBS, oppressions, and murderous irars, 
We danma weeL saj% but we ken wha's to Uame, 
ThereH nerer be peace till King Jamie comes hame." 

Lord Derweutwater smiled sadly, and said: 

'* Oh, there's naught frae ruin, my oountiy to sare, 
But the keys o' kind hearen to open the grave, 
That a' the noble martyrs, wha died for loyaltie. 
May rise again, and fight for their ain countrie." 

After dinner, my Griandmother asked Sir Richard if 
he had shown Lord Derwentwater the view from the 
top of the tower; he said he had not, but if his lordship 
felt inclined to climb to the skies, he would assbt him. 

We then proceeded to climb the stair which leads to 
the top, and our eyes getting accustomed to the dark- 
ness we proceeded merrily, and without fear. I may 
truly say so, for so often have I been up and down, that 
eren the ladder has no terrors fop me. Lord Derwent- 
water complimented me on my bravery, but I assured 
him I was a great coward, and only not frightened here, 
being used from infancy to ascend. When we got out 
on the top of the tower, the view never, I thought, ap« 
peared more lovely. In the foreground, were the fine 
old trees which are round the Mount. To the north, a 
chain of hills, behind which the sun was setting in a 
flood of golden light, — to the right lay the river, broad 
and deep, and on the left the woods of the Deep-den* 
chase, the foliage of which already showed traces of 
autumn. 

Lord Derwentwater was enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of its beauty, and my brother appeared gratified at 
hearing his place judiciously praised. The evening 
was chilly, but we could not tear ourselves from the 
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view. My brotibery nnoe he ims been in the wars, 
smokes mud&r luiving acquired die lukkit in Holland. 
He offered Lord Derwentwater a pipe, but lie declined 
it, and then Sir Ridtard retired to one side, not to 
annoy me witii the aenoke, aldiocigh, in troth, I do not 
dislike it. 

Lord Derwentwater and I walked up and down the 
batdanents ; wc talked not Biizch : there is a silence 
tiiat speaks : the w^nds he did say I shall not note 
down ; liiey can nerer be fofgotten. 

^^ So^fidr sister/' said Sir Bichaidy joining u», '^have 
you at last settled in what way and from which point 
the <dd tower may most easily be assailed ; for the last 
ten minutes yonr ^es have nevet been raised from the 
hall-door ; before ^t, the oriel wing attracted your 
attention, and as I have finished my second pipe asnce 
yon commenced thesnrrey, I think it best to warn yon 
that the slmdes of evening, as wdll as its dews^ are 
rapidly falling, and with your leave we will leave the 
Sally Port and Ncxrth Bartizan till a future day." 

I was very glad that the shades of evening were 
faUing, for it prevented my iNFother from seeing how 
his pleasantry dyed my cheeks wi& blushes. We liien 
descended* The descent is more periloiis than the 
ascent— -so his lordship asnired me— and therefore, he 
said, he behoved to asost me, more tiian I deemed ne- 
cessary. My brother laughed, and begged of him not 
to spoil his little Matde by teaching her to be a fine 
lady wi& nerves; and vowed that Madge Muzmy 
would run dovm the laddor as if it were a stair ; nay, 
if necessary, would not hentate to jump it ! 
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^NoiprcfRuniDg to censure Miss Mumj, I cannot 
legiet that Miss Baliol is so very difiexent," said L<»rd 
Derwentwaler — and then, in a roice that / only heard» 
he added — ^* In mj'eyes^ Miss Baliol could not be im- 
jnroyed by being otherwise than she iSw" 

IVuly, it is exceedingly silly in me to note these 
things in my book: perchance it may be &e fadiion of 
aU gentlemen thus to talk, and I, nerer seeing any bat 
mj hroAteTj may give more heed to these flattering 
words than one who has seen more of sclciety • 

Wben we came down, my grandmother asked Sir 
Bachard if he had pointed ont to Lord Derwentwater 
the direction in which the different places lay. 

'' No, good sooth," said he, '^ I did not. I consoled 
myself widi my pipe, and whilst the smoke curled 
around me, I thoaght such is life: flesh is grass, so is 
tobacco, both turn to ashes, and our aspirations end in 
smoke* But Martha, who knows them well, pointed 
them out to him.'* 

I had not done so, but he came to my assistance and 
asked Lady Lincluden where the Drummonds were: in 
her anxiety to assure him they would be here on the 
17th, flbe forgot the matter she had been discussing be* 
fore. She then, as is her custom, assembled all the ser- 
vants; first, the younger ones repeated their catechism, 
and then my brother read a sermon aloud. I am 
ashamed to own I gave it not the attention I ought to 
have done; for, in despite of my resolutions, my 
thoughts would revert to the top of the tower, and tlie 
sweet words Lord Derwentwater there spoke to me; 
but I will not continue this subject, and yet I fear I 
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think on little else, for when I fell asleep his image was 
the last before me* 

September 15th. — ^It is some days since I have 
written in mj diary. Though uAmarked, they have 
been very pleasant to me: we have either walked or 
ridden together each day. My brother has been trying 
the fishing: as Lord Derwentwater cares not for that 
sport, we generally accompanied Sir Richard to the 
river side, and, leaving him there after a little, ex- 
plored the banks, and wandered through the woods: 
but to-day Lucy Graeme comes, and she will join our 
rambles. He tells me that Lucy is now of exceeding 
beauty. I have not seen her since her return from 
school ; but ere she went, she gave great promise. I 
asked what style her beauty was. He replied: **Fair 
and feminine, as a woman should be." I long to sec 
her. I wonder if I shall like her as much as Madge, as 
much as. I did when we were young. 

Lucy has come — ^truly she is very beautiful ; so deli- 
cately fair, with deep blue eyes, and a complexion like 
a rose. We were in the pleasance when the coach 
drove up with her in it. My brother hastened to meet' 
her. Lord Derwentwater did not go. I ran to wel- 
come her, and found her the same dear girl I parted 
with, some two years ago. My Grandmother folded her 
to her hearty and then desired me to lead her to her 
room. As the dinner hour was close at hand, I re- 
quested her to dispense with a grcmd toikt, as we pur- 
posed going in the evening to the Devil's Chair, to see 
the moon rise. She requested me to remain with her, 
and soon was ready. 
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" Burdalane/' said the Lady Lincluden to me, ''how 
do you purpose going to the rocks to-night ? I dar^ 
say it is a matter of four miles from this: do you 

walk r 

" No truly: we purpose riding, and Ringwood, my 
fosterer, is to meet us at the crags ; he is the best 
cragsman in the country, and will assist us." 

"Complimentary to Edward and me," said my 
brother. 

** Dear cousin," said Lucy to me, " pray leave me 
behind. I am such a wretched coward, I should only 
be a burden to the party." 

*• Leave you, Lucy — nay, that I won't: if you don't 
go, I shall not ; but indeed you need have no dread ; 
you shall ride old Britomart^ and it is so steady, it 
never shies, and so old, it cannot run away." 

" Impossible," said Lucy: ** indeed, I cannot ride. 
I'd sooner walk." 

** Walk!" exclaimed my brother: "never, whilst I 
have arms to bear so fair a burden: you shall do neither 
— you shall sail up. Then you will have only half a 
mile to walk ; and Martha will meet us at the foot of 
the rocks, unless she prefers to row in the same boat." 

" Willingly !" " Thanks, cousin !" we both ex- 
claimed: and then we hastened to prepare for the sail. 
We were soon equipped, and hastening to the little 
creek where the boat-house is. The stream was against 
us, so they had to row up. 

Ringwood was seated at the foot of the crags waiting 
us ; and, after great exertion, we did sit in the chair. 
Lucy was very frightened, and required the assistance 
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(^ Sir Richard and Ringwood ; and Sir Kchard, irho 
dearly loyea a joke, told her of an adyentore he and 
Madge had here, by way of rai^ng her courage, and 
how they lost their way in the mist, and he actuallj 
paused once or twice, eie he followed Madge, who 
dapped from rock to rode, and across the yawning 
chasms, like a young kid, till they reached a Uttle cave 
where they rested till the mist cleaced away. But at 
last we did sit in the Devil's Chair. I asked my bro- 
ther why it was so called — ^he knew not. 

^\ If Madge were here she could, or at least would 
tell you the why and the wherefore, but for the life of 
me I never can recollect a legend. Do you know, 
Ringwood ?' turning to him. 

" An it please ye, Sir Richaxd," replied he. ''It's 
no athegither chan<^ to speak o' sic things h&^i there's 
the mune rising abune the Witch's Cairn, and wha can 
tell what may be the rising wi her." 

" Surely you are not afraid," said my brother. 

^' Na deii a fear hae I — gude forgive me for naming 
him here — na, gin you and the leddies are no fleyed, 
I'm nae," replied he. 

'' No, Ringwood, we have no fear ; tell us what you 
know," I said. 

The substance of the tale was this — 'Long, long ago, 
in a cavern near the Devil's Chair, dwdt a pious old 
hermit, renowned for his sanctity far and near. One 
of the neighbouring barons, a rude and riotous man, 
did mightily oppress this poor reduse. This Baron — 
so ran the story — had sold himself to the Evil One, on 
condition, that for a certain number of years every wish 
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of his should be complied with: if that promise was 
bioken, ihen was Ae Baion free. Team rolled by — the 
Baron had every widi gratified — he was pow^ful ; he 
was nch ; he was feared; and look where he would, 
he saw his own land stretched before him. At last he 
was warned that ihe treaty was nigh orer — ^three more 
days and the enemy would carry him off ; and then of 
what avail all his rank, wealth, off power ? Was not 
the meanest of his serfe moie to be envied than he-^ 
the lord c^all aroaad him ? On the last Bight but two, 
the Evil One appeared — ^reminded him of the bargain, 
and how he had kept his fiuth: cited up the number 
of wishes which had been f»<HBptly gratified, and 
warned the Baron that in three nights he would return 
for him. The Baron was in de^ir ; now, when too 
kte, the horror of his situation came over him, and he 
felt how poor was the gain compared to the loss. He 
thought sedoufily how little time was left for repentance, 
still less for reparation; but something might yet be 
done. At that time, &e course of the river was quite 
di&rent from what it now is, and the peasants suffered 
modi firom want of water ; the Baron therefore wished 
that, ere the morrow, the bed of 1^ river should be 
altered. Next morning his domestics awoke him with 
the astounding news that the river had altered its oocuse 
to the present one; and the Baron^^knew that it was as 
be willed it He then thought on the holy man whom 
he had so cmeily oppressed, and determined to do him 
a service. Near the place where the chair now is, there 
is a deep hcl^ vfhere the water colects, and to tlus hole 
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the hermit had to repair when he wished for water : so 
the Baron ordered a path to be cut in the rocks to the 
well, and a chair made for the old man to rest his wea- 
ried limbs in, what time he climbed the rocks to draw 
water. 

Now such was the sanctity of the holy hermit, that 
the enemy of mankind scarce dared approach the cave 
where he was, and had the old man, as was his wont* 
continued most of the night counting his beads, the 
Evil One durst not have ventured near the spot, and so 
the Lord of the Castle would have been saved. But 
the Baron now began to reap the fruits of his evil deeds. 
He had forbid the peasantry to assist the old man, and 
tbey^ dreading his wrath, only ventured by stealth to do 
aught for him; and having been without food or water 
all the previous day, he had been occupied this day in 
climbing the rocks to the well, and in wandering 
through the woods in search of roots and pulse, which 
formed his meagre diet; and wearied out with these 
exertions, soon after midnight the old man laid himself 
down on his bed of leaves, and slept peacefully though 
the enemy was near; for his guardian angel was more 
powerful, and kept watch over his slumbers. 

Next day, a forester brought the Baron word thai 
during the night a stair had been cut in the face of the 
rock ; and the proud man felt there was no hope ; and 
bare-headed and bare-footed, he went, a humble penitent, 
to. the old hermit, to beseech his forgiveness, and to im* 
plore his counsel. The old hermit received him as if 
he had never been wronged, and listened to his tale: he 
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then told him to remain all the day in prayer in his cell, 
at night to return to the castle; and when the enemy 
appeared, to speak as he would instruct him. 

The Baron did so, and at night returned to his castle; 
and, the first time for many years, he took a rosary his 
mother had given him when he was a child, which had 
long lain neglected and uncared for in a cabinet, and 
hung it round his neck; and seating himself in his 
large chair, he quietly awaited the terrible visitor. At 
length, he knew he was in the presence of the Evil 
One. 

^' I have fulfilled your behests," said the awful figure; 
^' I now come to claim the fulfilment of your bargain." 

** Stay,** said the Baron. " I have yet one more to 
make." 

*^ Haste, then, for time presses." 

** Heretofore my every wish has been granted: this 
now is my last: — That ere I go with you to the place of 
torment I merit, you undo all the evil I have done?" 

*^ Impossible ! in a moment undo the evil done in 
a life of unlimited power, of unbounded license and 
rapine !" 

*' Hence, then, foul fiend I your power over me is at 
an end. HencCf and know if thou canst not undo it, I 
can live to repent it, — for by this I swear" — ^and here 
the Baron raised the crucifix to his lips — ''by this I 
swear, that the life, over which you have no power, 
shall henceforth be devoted to repentance and atone- 
ment." 

Next day, the Baron was sought for in vain ; but on 
the table near his chair was foimd a deed, conveying 
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his own lands to holy Mother Church, and those which 
he had unjustly wrested from his neighbours were re- 
stored to them or their heirs. Next evening's sun set 
on two hermits in the cell ; and soon after, a goodly 
monastery stood where the Baron's pioud castle had 
been. The old hermit died there in peace, but the 
younger passed his time in the cell, and lived but to 
help and succour the poor and aged ; and when the 
£i6t gallant band of warriors crossed tiie seas to fight 
for the Holy Sepulchre, this hermit also went, and was 
heard of no more. 

" Bravo ! Ringwood," cried my brother, when the 
youth had finished. '^ Bravo ! Ringwood, you speak 
Hke a book-man ; now, how much of this story do you 
believe ?" 

** No muckle abune the half. Sir Itichard : but ye sud 
hear Miss Murray tell it. It gars my flesh creep to 
hear her — ^ye wad think auM homie was stannin glowrin 
at ye the wye she looks at ye." 

*' Madge is flattered by the comparison no doubt. 
Wrap up now ladies. Lucy, remember what Lord 
Chesterfield says : 

'Keep all cold ftom your chevt, 
There's already too jxnich' — 

and now, Edwardes^ take care of Martha whikt I asost 
Lucy." 

^^Hal messieurs, en route— en route ;'^ said Lord 
Derwentwater, and, taking my' hand, he assisted. me 
down. We were soon seated in the boat, and whibt 
the bonny Lady Mune shone on us, we sped gaily along, 
wind and stream favouring us. The moonbeams glit- 
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ieied on the waters^ broken by the track of our pretty 
boat* and our white sail oamght the night breeze which 
aighed as we passed. We requested the Earl to sing to 
oa ; his voice is ever rich and mdodious ; and as I now 
heard it, never did it sound more lovely : he sang Sir 
G. Sedle/s lyiic : 

'' Ah, Chloris, oodM I now but sit." 

My brother and Lucy were loud in their praiaesy but I 
could not speak mine. They were talking of music, 
and requesting another song, when suddenly — I know 
not how it happened — a fearful gust came down the 
mountain pass : the tiver, in one insteutj seemed covered 
wiui ioam. 

^' Hard up r shouted Lord Derwentwater ; ''down 
with the sul :" but ere the order could be obeyed, the 
sqwdl took us, and the next moment the boat was cap- 
sized ! I remember distmcdy struggling in the water. 
Itried in vain to support mysdf : my wet dothesclnng 
to me and dragged me down— down — down. I £dt the 
waters closii^ over me. I thought of my po(»r grand- 
mother ; of my dear brother. The words I had just 
heaxd song were ringing in my ears, and a thousand 
little i~»i<lAnfai of the childhood we had passed together, 
and long since fcngotten, in that dreadfiil moment came 
fipesh acroas my memmry. I aferuggled in despair, and 
OQoe more my head was above the water. I saw some 
one approaching : '' save me, CSbadey !" I eacdaimed, 
£ot again I was a child, and he my diampion and pro- 
tectcHT. It was a final efibrt; I was again sinking, 

e2 
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gaspiiig for breath, but still conscious. And then I saw 
and heard no more till I opened my eyes, <and found 
Lord Derwentwater kneeling beside me, my head rest- 
ing on his shoulder, my brother chafing my hands, and 
Lucy Grseme, more dead than alive, weeping beside me. 

" Cheer up ; there's a brave girl," said my brother ; 
but I could not cheer up, I felt so weak. 

"Have you your flask ?* said Lord Derwentwater: 
my brother shook his head. 

" Here, Ringwood, run to the nearest cottage ; get 
whisky ; blankets— anything — ^but make haste," cried 
my brother. 

Ringwood returned speedily, and after tasting the 
whisky, we managed to walk to the cottage, where we 
found a blazing fire, which did more to restore cheer- 
fulness than aught else. So getting some garments 
•dried, and the loan of others, we were soon equipped, 
and found that Lord Derwentwater had been harnessing 
a horse and cart to convey us home, which, I thank 
heaven, at last we reached in safety. My dear Grandr 
mother's gratitude for our preservation may be ima- 
gined. She made us all pack off to bed instantly, and 
with her own hands made a posset for us, to keep out 
the cold. I was horrified to find that in his anxiety to 
procure a cart for us, he (Lord Derwentwater I mean) 
had not changed his clothes at the farm-house ; but he 
laughed at my fears, and said he felt so like a kelpie 
that water never harmed him. 

I was soon in my bed, but I had disturbed dreams, 
and slept little till very late, for my mind was wearied 
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with all I had gone through, and conjured up painful 
combinations of the events of the last few days. 

Sbftbhbsb 16. — <* The itonny clouds did roar agaio, 

The raging seas did rout. 
And my luve and hit bonnie ship 
Tumea widdenhins about." 

These were the first words I heard on awaking to- 
day, and opening mine eyes I met those of dear Madge 
Murray. 

<< My little Martha/' she said ; throwing her arms 
roxmd me. 

'* Madge, dear Madge I" I exclaimed ; returning her 
embrace. ' 

''I got word of your adventure," she said, '^ ezagge- 
ra.ted, of course, but rest I could not till I had galloped 
over and seen you all ; and, thank heaven, you are all 
safe. I have been here the last two hours, chatting 
with dear Grannie ; and it is so late (past eleven), that 
I resolved to break your slumbers. X ^m going to take 
your place now, and shall be deep in the mysteries of 
soups and pasties ere I am ten minutes older ; so when 
you want me, you may seek for me in the still-room;'* 
and so saying she left the room. 

I rose immediately, and hurried my toilet to make 
up the time I had lost. I found that Madge had 
done all, and more than I could have done ; and she 
and the cook were discussing the various dishes when I 
joined them* 

We then proceeded to see that the chambers were 
properly prepared for pur guests. As we passed the- 
blue-room, Madge said : 
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'* I most have one look at our hero, Lord Derwent- 
water; his son is out, so fear not to enter the en- 
chanter's cave." 

But I did fear, and hesitated till Madge, opening the 
door, showed me that the room was empty, and then I 
took courage and went in. We stood in silence a short 
space gazing at the picture. 

" Master Charley had best allow none to enter his 
chamber, for they would be dull indeed if they did not 
perceive the likeness," said Madge. She then examined 
the picture more minutely, and exclaimed, *' Ha I ihis 
is newly done, is it not?^ and, pointing to a carved part 
of the frame, she read these words : 

** Carolos Batdifl^ Comes Derwentwater 
Decoli^ Die 8 Decemfarit, 1746." 

'' Yes," I said, ^ I don't think it was there the oj^her 
day : do yon know what it means ?" 

" Too well," she replied : " it is part of the inscrip- 
tion that was on his coffin." 

" And who has written it here?" 

** Part is Richard's writing, the rest, I suppose, is his 
son's:" — and then, her dark eyes flashing while she 
looked at the picture, she added: ^' Fear not, the 8th 
of December is not forgotten ; a day of reckoning and 
vengeance may yet come for that and many another 
bloody deed ; — ^your son yet lives to avenge your 
murder." 

I shuddered whilst she spoke, for the gipsy's pro- 
phecy flashed across my mind. " Oh, Madge," I said, 
" don't talk of vengeance; think to whom vengeance 
belongeth." 
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*^ And would you have Charles Ratcliff kiss the hand 
that slew his father?*' she inquired. 

" No, surely, but . I know not what I wish — ^I 

think if peace " 

*' Hush, it is enough to make the picture step out of 
its fnune, to hear you name the possibility of peace be- 
tween a Derwentwater and the Usurper." 

^' Death is a fearful thing, Madge." 

<< And shamed life a hateful • Death fearful? 

Yes, to the coward and slave ; to the brare, never I 
Did he think death a fearful thing?" she continued, 
looking at the picture, ''No! Do not even our ene- 
mies say of him, ' That, dressed in scarlet faced with 
black velvet trimmed with gold, a gold laced waistcoati 
and a white feather in his hat, he looked liker to a gay 
bridegroom going to meet his bride, so debonair was 
his demeanour, so gay and gallant his bearing, rather 
than a rebel traitor going to meet his just doom.' We, 
Martha, — ^we know, that a higher and a holier courage 
than the mere animal carelessness to danger or death 
nstained him in his last hour. Ours, Martha, was a 
high and holy cause, and of all the eighty who were 
mordared in cold blood for it, it is allowed that every 
one behaved with such firmness as gained the respect 
and admiration of alL To them, death was not a fear- 
fid thing; for could Efe compare to the proud glory of 
sealing with your heart's blood your devotion to your 
king and country ? But whilst we are talking of dying, 
we forget that your guests are still living ; and so come 
along, 'upstairs, and down stairs, and to my lady's 
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chamber:'" — and so we quitted the room, I giving a 
last look to the picture as I left, the eyes of which 
seemed to follow me ; and I sighed when I thought 
that visions of peace were not likely to visit the son's 
mind, whilst the picture of his murdered father was 
before him, seemingly ever watching him — perchance 
instigating him to revenge. We met Lord Der* 
wentwater in the corridor: he inquired tenderly after 
my health. Madge questioned him where Harry was; 
he told her he had gone with Sir Richard to shoot 
partridges: had he been ?— No, he had remained at 
home with Lady Lincluden, if he might presume so to 
term Mount Baliol, for it was many a long and weary 
year since he had known a hrnne of his own. This 
speech set me a thinking. Years since he had known 
a home. Homeless, restless, wandering over the wide 
world, — ^how sad the history contained in these few 
words, " many a weary year since I have had a home 
of my own," and I had never fully appreciated the 
blessing of a home^ till these few words revealed to me 
how much I had, in that respect alone, that others pined 
for. He took my hand, and, raising it to his lips, 
added : ** And now I wish for a home, only that you 
might grace it." I know not what I might have said^ 
but at that instant Sir Richard and Harry appeared at 
one end of the corridor looking for Madge ; and when 
we entered the drawing-room, we found her there seated 
with Lucy Grasme. 

Harry was in great glee, he had hit every shot. 

" And, Madge," he said, " only think, Madge, Cousin 
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Dick twice missed, and if I had had my own gun I am 
sure I could have done more, but the one I had tired 
me so : I wish I had my own ; but I hit every shot, 
indeed I did." 

Madge began to banter my brother on his gallant 
conduct the previous evening, in having saved us from 
drowning in the Kelpie's Pot, which, to her certain 
knowledge, she affirmed to be nigh one fathom deep. 

'* One, Madge," said my brother, '' one I say six, and 
you will be nearer the mark. Why, I am one fathom 
deep myself, and I swear I never touched the bottom 
of it. Ask little Martha if she does not think, and did 
not/eel it full fathoms five." 

** Do not talk of it: I tremble yet when I think of 
the danger we were in," I replied. 

'^ And if Miss Murray be so determined,"^ said Lord 
D., '* to rob us of the wreath of water-liUes, which, I 
suppose,- is our guerdon, whence arose the anxiety about 
us which prompted her to ride across this morning to 
inquire after our lives, which, she avers, were in no 
danger?" 

** Tou have me there," said Madge, laughing, and 
half aside; and then she said aloud, ''my anxiety was 
to know whether you and Cousin Dick would have the 
assurance to make heroes of yourselves, for wading out 
of a pot six feet deep, and to see if he would actually 
attempt to impose on me^ that he had done somewhat." 

'* Fll tell you, Madge — my dukedom to a beggarly 
denier — the Kelpie's Pot is twenty feet deep if an inch. 
Harry is well nigh one fathom; he shall wade across 
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with a hat on, and if the crown of the hat he not 
oorered, aye, and something over, the hest steed in my 
stable shall he yours: do you say done?' 

In an instant Madge's expression altered; Harry ap» 
peared quite eager; hut, with a £suse of dismay, she 
replied, '^ Heayen fbrfend ! — ^no Harry, I have already 
cost you too dear;" and then, in her own gay tones, 
she repUed, " I know the pot well, and it is over tweBity 
feet deep: I was nearly in it myself some weeks ago. 
I had hooked a fish, if not auld kdpie himself, and 
thought I should haye a splendid run; but if I was 
strong, it was stronger, and then I stumbled and fell, 
and, determined not to lose my rod, it was dragging 
both into the water, when luckily Harry came to my 
assistance, and held my rod, snap ! wait the top joints 
and off went fish and line. Old Peg was paamng at 
the time, and she consoled me by telling me that it 
was lucky I had lost my line, or the kelpie would haye 
had me into the pot, and ne'er a ane eyer thriyed that 
was christened in the water o' his hame — don't look so 
dismayed, Lucy, Peg hinted that the doom only ap 
plies to those who, of their own &ee will, disturbed him 
under the translucent waye." 

'^ Then we need haye no fear," said Lord Derwent- 
water; " our yint to his serene kelpieship was not a 
yoluntary one." 

*' For my part," said Madge, *' I attribute your dis* 
aster to your conduct on Sunday;" and, in a snuffling 
voice, she continued, " my brethren, let us enlarge and 
improye on this matter, which is clearly a device of the 
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enemy, and shows the power he has over the pranoing 
Popish prelacy, now unhappily stalking in the noonday, 
under the forms of Richard Baliol, called^ by the pro- 
fane. Sir Kichard, Charles Edwardes, and Martha 
Bethune Baliol, spinster ; — ^let us conoder^ firstly^ that 
had they attended the comfortable^ cordial condemna* 
tion of me, Habakkuk Howlingrace;, this would not 
have taken place: — secondly, that thatMoabitidi young 
maiden, Madge Murray^ was preserred from this danger 
in consequoKse of having been present on the last Sab- 
baih in our tabernacle, when I wrestled for her." 

'^Hush, Madge," said my grandmother — ''Hush, 
Madge, and respect the preacher for the sake of his 
calling." 

'' Ah, Grannie, had I known that you were near, I 
had not thus lau^ied at your pet; but commend me, 
for I actually listened to him on Sunday. Knowing 
there would be no service in our church, I strayed to 
the kirk;" and then, in a snuffling tone, which we 
could not fail to allow resembled Mr. Mackenzie's, she 
proceeded to give us what she tinned '' a screed o' his 
doctrine." 

My Grandmother tried to look grave, but did not 
succeed very well, and we all laughed aloud. 

'' Oh, Madge, dawtie," she said, ^* have dune, and 
come like a gude bairn, and eat your nuncheon, or 
bonny Lucy Graeme will think that ye are dean de^ 
mentit" 

We three girls were seated in the oriel room after 
luncheon, ydtea Lucy began asking me 8c»ne questions 
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I oould ill answer about Lord Derwentwater ; but 
Madge came to my assistance, and told her be was a 
particular fiiend of hers (Madge), and that I could tell 
Etde about him. Lucy says they Uked him much at 
the Knowe the two days he was there, he made himself 
so agreeable: he had brought letters from a cousin of 
theirs, Dr. (riaeme, who resides in Paris: but Dr. 
Graeme had merely said, that he was a young English^* 
man, and not a word who he was« 

'^ Oh^" said Madg^ *' luckily Jean tell you all about 
that. His fiither was a man, and his mother was a 
woman, and although Master Edwardes never boasts of 
his birth, I know for certain, he is descended from 
Adam. And yet, what matter who he is, — ^it is more 
consequence what he is. I am sorry I have not time to 
tell you that also, but there is a carriage driving up 
the approach, and so exit Madge Murray." 

** We shall meet again to-morrow, dear Madge," I 
said. 

'' Indeed, I know not, and you will value me twice 
as much if you have some trouble in getting me." 

" Tou are worth the trouble, dear Madge, and if I 
could obtain you I should not grudge it," said my 
brother, in a low voice. 

" I knew not that you were there, coz.," she replied, 
blushing, ** and indeed I dance so vilely that I shall ill 
repay your preference." 

" Come along, Harry, we shall have a smart ride to 
escape that shower now coming over the hills;" and, 
not perceiving my brother's offered hand, she flung her 
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urm round Hany^ and left the room, mj brother accom* 
panying them, T^hilst we proceeded to the landing- 
place to receive the guests, and presently he returned 
with the Hurrays of Kilmaine. The family consists of 
Mrs. Murray, a son, and a daughter. The son is not 
good-looking, but agreeable, and of pleasant address: 
the daughter appears to me to be proud aud stiff. 

This has been a day of disappointments. The Drum* 
monds cannot come, being detained in Edinburgh by 
the illness of their son. Then I had set my heart, on 
Sir Richard losing his, to pretty Lucy Grrseme, and 
opening the ball with her, and instead he has engaged 
Madge Murray, whose appearance is uncertain, and has 
Towed not to dance till she comes ; and lo I his friend 
, Kilmaine has secured the hand of Lucy, and appears as 
much struck by her beauty as I hoped my brother 
would be. She tells me that she has known Kilmaine 
some time, having met him at Carbrechan, and she 
says she believes he admires Mary Drummond. I do 
wonder if such reallj/ be her belief. Besides the Mur- 
rays, we have Lord George Wemyss, Sir A. Primrose, 
the Stirlings, and the Douglasses, and several more are 
expected to-morrow. 

And to-morrow I shall be seventeen. How many 
changes will have occurred ere this day next year, and 
I must own that I long for some stirring scenes to vary 
the monotony of my quiet life. 

September 17. — ^My birthday ! The sun shines 
brightly; I accept it as an omen of a happy year. Some 
one knocks. It was my dear brother Richard, who 
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came to be my fiist foot, and to present me with a 
haadacMne gold watch and etui which he has got all the 
W8J firom London for me, also a beaotifid hoe cap firom 
Handeis: he had two, which he tells me he broaght 
from foreign parts for me. I accepted one, but bid 
him keep the other for his wife: — ^he laughed, and said 
that ere she appears the fashion would be changed; and 
if I wifilieditn<^ I might present it to Madge or Lucy. 
I shall give it Lucr^ ; for Madge cares not for head- 
laces nor powder, but dresses in a fiehion of her own, 
but not in Ae £ishion. But now I must repair to my 
dear Grandmother. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SEPxmiBEB 18. — I wished for some Btining event 
to Tftry the quiet routine of my life — some incident to 
give interest to my Diaby. Truly I have had both. 
How much a day may bring forth, how little can we 
judge by the present hour what may happen the next ! 
Had any one told me, two days ago, that this morning 
I should be galloping over the country, ere break of 
day, I should have scouted such a wild idea. But let 
me return to yesterday, and tell all that befel me. I 
stopt my writing to go and see my grandmother, and 
never had I time to resume it : as yet the events are 
fieah in my memory, «id whUflt they a« so I wiU note 
them down, commenoing where I left aS. 

I proceeded to my grandmother's room ; she kissed 
me tenderly, and gave me her blessing, and hung round 
my neck a very magnificent jewelled necklaoe. 

After remaining a short space with her, I proceeded 
to the garden, to tell the gardener to send some of his 
best fruit to break&st. This is a French fashion, which 
my Lord Derwentwater has taught us, and which we 
do much afiect. Whilst in the garden, my Lord Der- 
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wentwater joined me, and, kindly greeting me, wished 
me many happy years, and that during their coarse I 
would sometimes bestow a thought on my old playmate^ 
Charley Ratcliff, who would never forget Mount Ba- 
liol, and the happy time spent there. He then ac- 
quainted me, that the proofs of his being heir to the 
title are too clear to be set aside ; but that title is at- 
tainted, and he cannot bear it, nor even show himself 
openly in his native country, for his name is one of 
the exceptions to the pardon; and the Usurper's govern- 
ment is too needy to be able to forgive a man whose 
first act, on being pardoned, would be to dispute its 
right to endow hospitals with his fortune. 

'^ In short, Miss Baliol, nought remains for me now 
but to return to France, and there, in the excitement 
of a soldier's life, to try and blot out the remembrance 
of the gleam of sunshine which, since I have known 
you, has shone upon my dark and solitary path. Tou 
I can never forget ; but I must think of you now as 
one so immeasurably removed from me, that it were 
madness to attempt to annihilate the distance that sepa- 
rates us. I shall look on you as a guardian angel, to 
incite me to noble bleeds, that you may never blush in 
after years to hear the name of the man that loves you.'* 
He was going away ! Leaving Scotland to return no 
more ! ! I longed for the power to bid him remain ; 
but speak I could not. I felt sick at heart, and must 
have fallen to. the ground had not his arm supported me. 

^^ I should not have remained to-day but at the urgent 
request of your brother ; for, believe me, the longer I 
Temain near you, the more I see of you, the harder will 
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be the effort to tear myself from you, the greater the 
misery when gone." 

I know not exactly what I said, nor how it came to 
pass, but this I do know, and I thank heaven whilst I 
write it, that ere we left the garden, he had promised 
not to leave Scotland for some time longer, and I had 
promised that when he did so, I would accompany him 
as his wife ! How my heart beats in writing these two 
words — his wife/ Was ever any one more supremely 
happy ! I cannot believe it, for never di.d one gain a 
truer or nobler heart. 

He gave me a ring which the Prince had given him, 
and in exchange begged for the one I wore. It was a 
signet ring, an antique which my dear father used to 
wear. Hastily drawing it from my finger I put it 
on his. 

" What 3S the subject ?" he said, looking at it. 

" Can you not decipher it. The eternity of love in 
the soul. Cupid holding a butterfly, and encircled by 
a serpent." 

" That is not it. To me it looks like Hymen ; but 
why the inverted torch ?* he replied. 

I started, and with dismay now remembered that yes- 
terday I was playing with Madge's rings, and had taken 
one of hers as a pledge of her return, giving her my 
own one in exchange. They were so much alike that 
I had not remembered this when I gave it away, and 
alas ! it was a mourning ring : the genius of life with 
folded wings and inverted torch, tjrpifying death: — and 
this was the ring of our betrothal I 

Soon after breakfast, the gentlemen departed to beat 
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the woods in search of game, and we ladies proceeded to 
divert ourselves after our own fancy. Lady Stirling 
accompanied my dear Grandmother to see some new 
improvements in the kitchen, and the yoimg ladies 
began discussing the new modes, whether the ah<»t 
aprons were as becoming as the long, the reported mar- 
riages, and when they were going to Edinbttrgh, wh^re 
I believe we all meet in winter. I must own I took 
Httle interest in the matter. I was too much occupied 
in thinking over the scene of the garden. I rejoiced 
when Miss Murray proposed that we should take a walk 
and see the garden: accordingly we got our hoods and 
capuchins, and proceeded there. I know I played, my 
part badly, for I could not still the beatings of my heart 
when passing the spot where so lately I received the 
vows of Lord Derwentwater^ and had in return plighted 
my own. 

Lucy GrsBme could not assist me to amuse my guests, 
and I feel well assured they were getting very tired, 
when I saw Madge Murray coming along the pleached 
walk, and knew that she would aid me. I named 
her to my young friends, for, save Lucy, she knew none 
of them, and told her she must help me, and very soon 
she had them laughing, for she described so merrily 
that it was owing to an accident that had be£dlen her 
that morning, that she had come six hours sooner than 
she intended. She had just mounted her own. chestnut 
to take a gallop to the gate, whai lo ! it put its foot on 
a stone, and down thqr both came. 

" Then you acknowledge having been thrown ?" said 
Miss Murray, with a sneer. 
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'* Acknowledge having been thrown? Yes, fifty times 
,at least. I would not ride a horse that tould not throw 
me; but this time we both fell togetheii luckily I 
was uppermost; but I found my poor Bright Star had 
hurt her shoulder, and was not able for more to-day, so 
I had to take Harry's grey, and he is no arm-chair to 
sit, e^cially on a rough road ; so instead of galloping 
across in time for. the first dance with my Cousin Dick" 
•'—and' here she gave a glance at Miss Murray — '* I was 
obliged to bring Prince Bupert as quietly over as his 
excitable nature would permit. As we passed the 
Spring Well Muir, I met a party of sportsmen, and left 
Harry with Sir Bichard, so I had the felicity of riding 
to Ae stable with our steeds ; as I led Harry's " 

*' And had you no groom ?" said Miss Murray. 

" To what purpose? — to pick up the pieces if I fall, 
and preserve the pattern ? Harry will do that, and I 
had as lieve go in the family coach at on6e, with the 
coachman on the box, my own woman inside, two foot- 
men behind, and a couple of outriders ; all very fine, 
indeed, but most fearfully in the way. Suppose Harry 
and I make a wager who will first return to a given 
point, by each riding a circle ? — ^what is the groom to 
do — race after me, fly after Harry, or remain station- 
ary ? But let me not forget to tell yoa Martha, the 
sport has been so good that Sir Bichard begged of me 
to annotmce his speedy return, and his hope that after 
that, the ladies will permit them to accompany them in 
their walk." 

They did soon return, and planned a walk to an old 
ruin at the end of our park. I was unable to go, having 

T 2 
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household matters to arrange at home, but Madge pro- 
mised to take my place, and tell them the legend con- 
nected with it, which she averred to know better than I 
did, and in truth I believe her, as she has a rare knack 
of collecting all the old legends of the country. 

But my household affairs were little attended to^ for 
I found that my Lord Derwentwater had also managed 
to escape the walking party under some pretence, and 
so we sat together in the oriel room, and talked of the 
happy future which is before us. 

. I must describe the dress I wore in the evening, for 
it was much commended. Instead of the rose-coloured 
taffetas which I had resolved to wear, my Grandmother 
had ordered me, from Mistress Ellis, a very rich white 
and silver brocaded satin, which was made in the newest 
fashion, looped up to show my petticoat, which was of 
pale blue satin. My trimmings and ruffles were the 
finest point — my hair was powdered, for as it has a 
shade of the Baliol red in it, powder is no small addi- 
tion to the adornment of my toilet. My woman, Mis- 
tress Alice Lambskin, is the most skilful hairdresser 
that ever was, and truly, vanity apart, when she had 
finished her labours and put on my cap, and I had 
added my patches, I was not altogether unpleasing to 
behold. To-night, at least, I thought I shall not ap- 
pear to such disadvantage by his side. But when Lucy 
Grssme came to see me, alas, how poor was my appear- 
ance beside her radiant loveliness ! — who that had eyes 
but must contrast the difference between that picture 
and this ! She was attired in a plain white satin neg- 
lig^, with cherry-coloured trimmings, and a petticoat 
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of peach blossom and gold brocade. She wore no 
powder, but her sunny brown curls were seen in all 
their beauty. Her neck and arms boasted of no adorn- 
ment save that which nature had given them, whilst 
mine were sparkling in gems ; for in addition to the 
necklace my Grandmother gave me, my uncle had pre- 
sented me with bracelets to match. In one respect only 
were we alike — we both wore little Flanders lace caps, 
which my brother had presented to us. I could not 
raise my eyes from contemplating Lucy, she looked so 
lovely beyond expression ; but whilst I regarded her in 
mute admiration, she spoke in high terms in praise of my 
appearance, and told Mistress Alice she might be proud 
of her skill, for never had she seen any one more be- 
comingly attired — more fitted in every way to be 
queen of the ball. Whilst we were talking Madge 
entered ; she shares my room, but had been busy with 
Harry, who occupies Alice's chamber, for Madge never 
will consent to be separated far from him. She com- 
plimented both, and vowed that we were armed with 
deadly intentions. 

" Pray don't wait for me," she said, " if you wish to 
proceed to the scene of action, for I have yet to see that 
Harry's hair looks well when powdered — if not, he 
shan't wear it ; but his heart is set upon powder, as 
Sir Richard wears his that way, and his valet is now 
with him." 

Accordingly we did not wait, but proceeded to the 
drawing-room, where we found my Grandmother, Lord 
Derwentwater, and Sir Richard. Lady Lincluden and 
Sir Richard were loud in their praises of the be* 
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coming nature of our toilet. My Lord Derwentwater 
said nothing, but his eyes were eloquent, and in them 
I read that he did not regret or repent the choice he 
had made. And truly I had reason to be proud of his 
appearance, for scorning the fariiion of the Usurper^s 
court, he wore the dress that a gentleman appeared in, 
when the Stuarts were on the throne. Truly had a 
queen been his choice rather than a simple Scottidi 
maiden^ she would have derived honour from one on 
whom nature had lavished her choicest gifts, though 
fortune had proved less kind. He pointed out to me 
that he was in my colours, and then I first perceived 
that, by mere chance, the dresses of each were blue and 
white. He told us that at the ball he had lately been 
to at Versailles; he had been requested to wear an 
English costume, and therefore, out of compliment to 
the king (his cousin), he had chosen the dress worn 
during the reign of his Majesty's kinswoman, the beau- 
tiful Queen Henrietta. 

My brother was in a court dress: Neither court nor 
costume are improved by the change. Although beside 
my Lord Derwentwater's' dress^ his looked stiff and 
formal, he himself bore well the comparison, and two 
handsomer men you would look for in vain. My Lord 
Derwentwater is dark as a foreigner, while my brother 
has the blue eyes, fair complexion, and sunny hair of the 
Scandinavian heroes, whom we boast as our ancestors 
on the Bethune side. Harry and Madge were the next 
to enter. I am glad to say that Harry did not wear 
powder ; his own rich chestnut curls suited him much 
better. 
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Madge's dress, the most unstudied, was not the least 
becoming. It was of white lutestring, with bunches of 
flowers embroidered on it in their natural colours. The 
boddice had a very long peak, with a stomacher, and a 
partlet of fine lace; the petticoat was white, with rose- 
colour trimmings; and the ringlets of her black hair, 
in which she wore a wHte rose, her only ornament, fefl 
on her snowy neck 

Harry's ecstasies at the sight of the brilliantly lighted 
hall and chalked floor were long and loud. The others 
then began to arriye, but so quickly did one follow 
another, that I had no longer time to note the dresses. 
Amongst others was Miss Peggie Paterson; and there 
being some dragoons quartered near, my brother had 
judged it best to ask them (he having been a king's 
soldier, as they unjustly term him). Accordingly some 
of the dragoons appeared, and one of them was Captam 
BuchaQ|n: he was named to me, as indeed they ^1 
were. He is quite different from what I had expected; 
not in the least good-looking; but though a sidier roy^ 
he has a soldierly port and presence, and although the 
son of a Glasgow weaver, he is not unlike a gentleman. 
My Grandmother shook hands with him, and congratu- 
lated him on having gained the heart of Peggie Pater- 
son. He thanked her, and made some speech about 
being a willing captive. 

The sets began to form, and I felt not a little nervous 
when Lord Derweatwater led me to the top of tbe 
xoom. I could not but hear the hum of admiration 
which greeted him as we walked along the room, and 
which did not diminish when they saw his dancing. 
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We first walked a minuet. There were several couples 
besides ourselves. Sir Richard presented his hand to 
Madge to lead her forth, but she refused to dance this 
time^ as she kindly said she wished to admire me. My 
dear brother seemed to be gratified by her speech, and 
pressed her no more. The Lady Lincluden begged of 
him then to secure the hand of Miss Murray. " No," 
he replied, " I do not dance, unless it be with Madge;" 
but seeing my Grandmother look distressed, he said, " I 
will please her yet more; I will get Gentle Geordie 
(my Lord George) for a partner to her, and he is the 
best dancer that I know ;" and suiting the action to the 
word, he crossed to where Lord George stood, who 
presently after was seen leading out Miss Murray. 

About the middle of the evening I was standing in 
the corridor, near the door of the small drawing-room, 
and concealed by the curtain which hung across the 
entrance, was witness of a scene which occasioned me 
much pain of heart, and which is yet unexplained. 
Madge Murray and Lord Derwentwater entered, and 
looking round to see that none were present save 
themselves, they sat down on the settee, and began 
talking very earnestly, in so low a tone of voice that I 
could not hear a word that either said, but I saw Madge 
take a letter from the folds of her boddice and present 
it to Lord Derwentwater. He took it eagerly; she 
made some remark, which I could but guess the nature 
of, for he coloured, and for a moment looked embar- 
rassed, but speedily recovered; she gave him her hand, 
which he raised to his lips, and then Miss Murray and 
Captain Buchanan entered, and I, sick at heart with 
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all I had seen, turned away and walked down the cor- 
ridor. Kilmaine met me, and told me they were 
forming a country dance, and he was looking for Miss 
Graeme, who had been dancing with Harry Ashton. 
We entered the dancing-room^ and at the door we met 
Madge and Harry. 

'^ Miss Graeme is talking to Lady Lincluden," said 
Madge to Kilmaine, who hurried away to find her. 
'* Martha," she continued, " will you dance this time 
with Harry? But you are tired, you look so pale. 
Never mind dancing with Harry; I am sure you are 
tired." 

" No," I replied, " I am quite able to dance." 

" Then remember, Harry, go to the top of the dance 
beside my partner," and we entered the room. Lord 
Derwentwater offered Madge his hand, and we walked 
to the top of the room, but there we foynd Miss Murray 
and Captain Buchanan. They gave place to Harry and 
me only. 

" I stand next my cousin, Miss Murray," said 
Madge. 

" Pardon me, we were here first, and shall remain. 
You must stand below us," said Miss Murray. 

" You flatter yourself too highly if you think an Ash- 
ton will ever yield to a Kilmaine," said Madge, proudly. 

" Captain Buchanan, I hope you will maintain our 
post, and yield it to none," said Miss Murray. 

He bowed, but looked disconcerted. 

** What !" said Madge, " do you think one of Haw- 
ley's dragoons will stand his ground and a white rose so 
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nesTj** and die poinled to one in lier Inir. '^ Bemem* 
berFaUdrkr 

'^ Bloodie Onlloden lememberod it wdl," be lepUed, 
bsDghtfly. 

" Captain B nchiman, '* and Lead D erwenl water, '^mj 
partner's place is next to her cousin: do yoa mean to 
ffwe it?" 

I know not what he might have done; I think he 
was inclined to yidd, bat at that moment^ unforto- 
nately, the white rose bom Madge's hair fdl at his 



^ The white rose has yielded its phu^e," said MisB 
Murray. 

'' HoDoa Madge, there's your bonnie white rose at a 
gidier ro^t feet," said Harry in the same breath. 

'* Never r* cried Lord Derwentwaterand Madge im- 
petoously. Lord Derwentwater picked it np, and pre- 
sented it to her ; and I oookl not help feeling a thrill 
of pleasure when I saw that he did not retain the 
flower. 

" Nearer my heart than ever !" said Madge, sticking 
it in the boddioe of her dress. 

^' Do you mean to give ns our place?* said Lord 
Derwentwater* 

" I yield my place to none," said Captain Buchanan; 
^ and the white rose fell at my feet." 

Lord Derwentwater looked as if he could have hurled 
him from the spot, and bit his Up to keep in the fierce 
reply which rose to it, but glancing at his sword he 
said, quietly, '^ Let us not forget that we are in the 
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presence of la£e% and must not disturb them with 
our quarrels." 

^' You may find that the white rose——" said Madge, 
and then she suddenly stopped. 

'* Your pardon^ Miss Murray/' said Captain Bucha- 
nan, bowing. 

" The white rose had rather be the first in the battle 
than in the brangle ; there, it will never give place to 
Hawley's dragoons. And now, Master Edwardes, 
shall we go see this dance firom the other side? You 
are unfortunate in your tune, Captain Mungo Bucha- 
nan, it being ' Up and rin awa, Hawley,' " said 
Madge. 

''No Madge," I said decidedly; ''Captain Bucha- 
nan may rest assured that no such tune will be played 
whilst he is our guest" a, 

Captain Buchanan bowed his thanks, and Lord 
Derwentwater smiled his approval of my speech, and 
the music beginning (it was " Off she goes"), Harry 
and I led down the dance, and Madge and Lord Der- 
wentwater walked away. I was so distressed during 
the whole dance, thinking what would be the conse- 
quences of the scene, that great was my surprise to see 
Madge and the earl standing, talking as unconcernedly 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. As soon as the 
country dance was over, Harry and I crossed tlie room 
to where Madge stood, 

" Oh Madge," said he, " what brave sport a ball is. 
Whom am I next to dance with?" 

" What would you have more, you have danced 
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with the beauty, and the queen of the ball," replied 
Madge. 

" But Martha is going away now, and I must have 
somebody. Come yourself Madge ; I like you better 
than any one. Hurrah! a Highland reel. Come 
Madge, come," and he led her away, leaving me with 
Lord Derwentwater. 

"Do you know," said he in a whisper, "that Miss 
Murray knows our secret?" 

"Madge! How?" I exclaimed, thinking on the scene 
I had so lately seen in the small drawing-room. 

" Why," he replied, smiling, " she saw your ring, 
or rather, I believe, her own, on my finger, and at once 
taxed me with the fact ; and good sooth, mistress mine, 
I was too proud of having won you, too happy when 
she styled me cousi^, to seek to deny what honours me 
80 much. But I told her that she only, is in our confi- 
dence, and I know we may rely on her." 

" How come you to know that so well?" I inquired, 
for all this did not explain about the letter. 

"Because," he answered quietly, "I have known 
her tried in matters of life and death." 

At that moment Captain Buchanan crossed near us. 
The look that he and my lord gave each other I shall 
never forget, but not a word was spoken by either. 

I felt miserable, and longed for the ball to be at an 
end, that I might consult with my brother. At last 
supper was announced, and I was handed to it by Lord 
Derwentwater. 

When it was over, we returned to the ball-room, and 
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changed partners no more, consequently the rest of the 
evening I was my lord's partner. On leaving the room 
it chanced that Lord Derwentwater, not perceiving 
that I was near, strode up to Captain Buchanan, and 
touching the hilt of his sword, said the single word, 
" Ta-marrmo f" 

" I shall be at your service," replied Captain Bucha- 
nan, and immediately they separated. But I had no 
opportunity of speaking with my brother. 

After Alice had left me, Madge entered ; she had 
been sitting with her brother, listening to his raptures 
about the ball till he fell asleep, and now she came 
to me. 

"Martha," she said, smiling archly, "the next time 
you change rings with any one pray let it be your own 
ring, and not mine, that you give ;" and then she flung 
her arms round me, and folding me to her heart, she 
congratulated me on the prospect before me. 

" Tell me how you found it out, Madge?" I said. 

'* I guessed there was something when Lord Der- 
wentwater was so anxious to know the weight of a very 
inferior stag, that he could not join the walking party, 
as I knew you were too busy. Eh, Mat, and when I 
saw my ring on his finger I was certain." 

"And what were you saying to him in the small 
drawing-room?" I inquired. 

"Where were you?" she said hastily. 

" I was outside, and saw all." 

" Saw all ! All what?" said Madge. 

" I saw you give him a letter, Madge." 

" And what then? Surely you are not so foolish as 
to be unhappy because the man who is plighted to you 
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receiyes a letter from your couan. I tliank heaven, if 
I have a man's heart, as Miss Peggie says (would it 
were tnie in one sense), at least there is no room in it for 
the woman's &iling, jealousy. Martha, it is unworthy 
of you, and most undeserved by Lord Derwentwater. 
My dear burdalane, you are incapable of i^precialang 
the truth of his character if for one instant you allow a 
doubt of him to poison your mind. Yes^ I did give 
him a letter, and what the contents of that letter were, 
I frankly tell you I shall not reveal; but if you are 
what I take you to be, you will at once crush the 
hideous image now rising in your heart, believe Lord 
Derwentwater to be all that you wish, and believe that 
Madge Murray would die sooner than harm you, and, 
with all her faults, is incapable of attempting to steal a 
heart given to you." 

^ I will believe it, Madge ; come what may, I shall 
never again doubt either of you. It is too pleasant, in 
this case to obey, to wish to do otherwise," and I re- 
turned her caresses. 

^^But oh, Madge," I said, after a moment's pause, 
'' this quarrel with Captain Buchanan. What is to be 
done?" 

'* Done I nothing. He will apologise, you may be 
sure. He could afford to bluster before us, knowing 
that Lord Derwentwater would not quarrel in the 
drawing-room ; when alone there will be a difference." 

'< Ah Madge, would I could think so, but I fear that 
will not be," and then I told her the words that I had 
heard pass between thenu 

Madge smiled scornfully. '^Li that case I think 
ihere is every reason to expect a vacancy in Hawley's 
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dragoons. Fancy the impudence of the son of a weaver 
presuming to cross swords with Lord Derwentwater. 
Truly it will do him good to lose a little of that blood 
which makes him so malapert" 

'^ Madge! Madge!" I said, in an agony of distress, 
"how can you talk thus lightly of such an awful 
thing !" 

" Awful ! Bless the child, does she fancy Charley 
Ratcliff never crossed a sword before now, and he wildi 
a beard on his chin — I crave your pardon, he wears 
mustachioes. Poor Peggie Paterson might term it an 
fKwful thing did she know all. Lord Derwentwater is 
scarce the man to forgive an insult ofiered in your pre- 
sence. Why how now?" seeing me rising hastily. 
** What is the matter ? Whither away?" 

" Since you will not advise with me how this may 
be put an end to, I must go to those who will — ^my 
dear brother," I said. 

" Stop one moment, and listen to me. If Lord Der- 
wentwater has been insulted, he must punish the of- 
fender. Sir Richard will tell you that no gentleman 
can interfere to prevent a meeting." 

" And so," I relied, bitterly, ** Lord Derwentwater 
must be sacrificed to avenge a silly quarrel provoked 
by you." 

" My dear Martha, I forgive yo«i the unkindness of 
your q)eech, knowing that it has no foundation. I 
drew No. 2, consequently my place was second in the 
dance. Miss Murray took my place, and her partner 
supported her. I do not blame him, but she it was 
who provoked the quarrel, and so let Mungo look to 
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himself for supporting an unjust claim. Lord Der- 
wentwater won't forget bloodie Culloden." 

"Ah Madge," I replied, "you do not lore him, or 
you could not thus talk of exposing him to danger:" 
and the tears, I could no longer restrain, ran down my 
cheeks. 

"No," she said, laughing, " I do not ; but even then 

but dry your tears, Martha. You think Lord 

Derwentwater's life in danger. I do not : I don't think 
the same of Mungo's, but he provoked the attack." 

" Madge, think how dreadful, if murder be the end 
of a silly quarrel between two girls for a place in a 
dance ! If my brother cannot assist me I will go to 
my Grandmother. The sin of murder shall not be on 
his soul if I can prevent it." 

** And how can my dear old Grannie help it?" 

" At least she will try, since you will not." 

" Will not ! bless you, I have been arranging a plan 
this half hour. Now," she said, seriously — ** are you 
willing to put a stop to this meeting?' 

'" Can you doubt it, Madge? only try me." 

" I will. Captain Buchanan will be in no hurry to 
rise, he is too good a trooper to shame his commander 
in that respect, consequently the chances are, that the 
meeting does not take place till after breakfast. Ere 
then he may have received orders to mount and go ; 
but to ensure that, it is necessary that you should assist 
me — ^are you willing?" 

'* Yes !" I replied, steadily. 

" You must immediately ride across to the hall, and 
see my father." 
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'< Oh Madge ! I cannot do that." 

" Then I cannot stop this meeting," she answered, 
determinedly. 

*• I must then try others." 

'* Do so, but they will fail, and it will then be too 
late to try this. No, Martha, believe me I know of no 
other plan. Sir Richard will not interfere. Your 
Grandmother cannot. This is the only way." 

" But alone — at this hour?" 

'* Alone I no : Harry shall attend you, he knows 
every foot of the road, and when he is by your side you 
need have no fear — ^a better or a braver rider you won't 
find between this and the Solway." 

^^ Could he not go alone?" No sooner had the words 
passed my lips than I wished them unsaid. Madge's 
tone of agony and distress^ as she replied, I shall not 
soon forget. 

'^He! ah, would he could. How many miserable 
hours had I then been spared" 

" Or could you write?" 

" No !" and smiling, she continued — " letters, as you 
know, are dangerous." 

" Then there is nothing can be done?" 

" Nothing — if you prefer risking the duel to riding 
across to the Hall." Madge never offered to go herself 
and although I felt inclined to suggest that plan to her, 
I did not like ; it seemed so selfish to propose another to 

do what I feared. 

« 

" Then, Madge, I will go," I said, after a moment's 
pause. 

G 
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'^ All ! there speaks the Bediune blood : what says your 
watch, nearly two? but you hare still two good hours 
ere it be time to start, so lie down and sleep." 

'' Sleep, Madge ! impossible ; how can you talk of such 
a thing?" 

" Nevertheless, lie down: you will want rest; for you 
have a long ride before you. You must indeed, dear 
Martha;" and she forced me to obey her. 

" Will you not come?" I said. 

" No dear, I shall watch, and not let the time pass for 
starting." 

I must have fallen asleep, impossible as it seemed, 
but it appeared as if I had just lain down when Madge 
by a kiss awoke me, told me it was almost four, and 
that I must rise. I had for a moment forgot about the 
duel, but the remembrance of it soon returned in.all its 
bitterness. 

'* Now, whilst you dress, I must go and rouse Harry," 
said Madge; and I saw with delight that she also had on 
her riding dress, and I felt comforted at having her for 
my companion. Truly I had wronged her when I had 
thought she would spare herself when she could serve a 
fiiend. I heard her speaking to Harry. *'*' Harry, you 
have not got your gun, and I want them to see how 
you can shoot : rise quickly, go over to the hall, get 
your gun, and hasten back, but say nothing here where 
you have been, they might laugh at a man who could 
only shoot with his own gun." 

'*0h Madge!" he r^splied, '^I have had such a 
dream——" 
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''Hush man I no dreams before breakfast — ^now 
quick ! join me soon." Madge returned, and very soon 
Harry knocked to say lie was ready. My room being 
on the ground floor, we easily got out, and hurried to 
the stable. 

" But who will saddle our steeds?" I said. 

" Oh, I can do that bravely, can't I, Madge?*' said 
Harry. 

" None better," she replied, kindly. 

But when we came to the stable door we found the 
groom, who had come across the previous day with 
Madge's mails. One of our horses was sick, and he 
being a famous doctor had undertaken to cure it, and 
as the poor beast was really very ill, he had sat up with 
it all night. He told Madge this, and seemed to be in 
no ways surprised at seeing her so early. 

*' Saddle quickly, John, we are going to have a brisk 
ride, and see the sun rise." 

With Harry's assistance th^ three horses were soon 
ready, and I, still trembling, was placed by him on my 
steed. 

" Now Harry, show Martha that you know how to 
ride with a lady !" 

" Never fear," said he, gaily; " keep at her right 
side, and half a neck behind, be the pace what it may." 
" That's it — and, mind, no racing — ^take as great care 
of Martha as if she were a little child." 

'' Do you not accompany us?" I said, with surprise. 
" Me ! no. If I could have gone, do you think I 
would have sent you; but my bonnie grey has twice 

02 
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your distance to put behind his feet. How lucky that 
the chestnut slipped; she never could have done it in the 
time. Now, listen attentively. Have no fear of the 
road. Harry knows every foot of it blindfold ; but 
when you come to the Hall follow Harry up-stairs; he 
will go to the right; do you go straight on to a door 
that you will see at the end of the passage, and knock 
ere you enter. It is my father's study, and he is sure 
to be up ere you go to the Hall; but he dislikes being 
broken in upon^ so I always knock. Tell him exactly 
aU that has happened between Lord Derwentwater and 
Captain Buchanan. Trust me, he can help you, and 
wiU; but how, matters not; and tell him that I have 
ridden over to Dunsmuir; he will understand why, and 
then hasten back to breakfast." 

''To Dunsmuir, Madge! that is sixteen miles from 
this; you never can ride so far alone!" 

" Why not; are there bogies by the way? — but time 
is very precious — put me on, Harry." 

The first thing the grey did when Madge mounted 
was to stand on its hind legs, pawing the air with its 
fore ones. Madge with a cut of her whip between the 
ears brought it down, only to lash out its hind ones, 
then finding that this did not unseat her, it darted off 
like the wind. 

** There they go," said John; "there's not such a 
horse, nor another lady who would ride it, on this side 
the Tweed, whatever there is on the other." 

Harry then mounted, and we proceeded rapidly by 
the old approach, where we soon overtook Madge and 
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her fiery steed, now on the best of terms, and quietly 
walking. 

" Good luck go with you, Martha: don't forget my 
directions. If I have not returned by breakfast time, 
make the best excuse for me that you can; but it will 
go hard with me but I shall be back — ^good-by ; our 
roads separate here." 
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CHAPTER VL 

''OuB roads separate here," said Madge, and in a 
moment she was gone. 

In another, Hany and I were riding little less quickly 
along the level road which formed the first part of the 
way. By degrees it became more broken and rough, 
till we came to a part where it ceased altogether, or was 
merely a bridle path, leading to a sheep fiurm, which 
lay far up the hill where we had to cross. Harry had 
all this time maintained the precise distance which he 
said was the correct one, and as yet neither of us had 
spoken. 

" Rein in now, and go gently — ^your horse does not 
know the way, and it is a gey kittle one," he said. 

"Do you lead then," I cried, " and I will follow," 
which he did, and so we mounted the hill ; the grey 
light of dawn increasing and showing us the road, en- 
abled us to mend our pace. Yet Hariy would on no 
account hurry the horses, as he said we should soon 
overtake the time lost here, when once again on the 
level road, and distress them less. In my impatience, I 
fear I would have made them go more quickly. At last 
we got to the top, and a more beautiful sight I never 
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beheld, for the sun rose in all its glory. The shades of 
night fleeted away, and the mist that hung over the 
river (which lay in the valley below us) slowly, like a 
gauze veil, curled up the hill on the other side of the 
clear and sparkling stream, whilst innumerable dew- 
drops, on every twig and blade, glittered like gems in 
the flood of sunlight, and the birds joined in the uni- 
versal hymn of praise, which Nature was oflering up. 
In spite of the desperate nature of my errand, I could 
not but pause a moment to drink in the beauty — the 
freshness of the scene. 

'' Is it not a brave sight ?* said Harry. 

'' Beautiful indeed ! have you ever seen it before ?" 

'' Oh, yes, often — last week I wanted some fine muir 
game, and I am always sure of finding the best here, so 
we were up then. Madge and I have seen everything 
— but now keep a tight bridle-rein and follow me." 

We then commenced the descent, and so fearful was 
Harry of me, that he took twice the time I thought 
necessary, ere we were again on the level ground ; but 
when there, he said, ^' Now give her her head, and never 
pull in till you come to the river. Hurrah I first there 
for a sil^ver groat ?" 

" No racing, Harry," I cried. 

" True, Madge said none — ^well, lead the way," and 
away we sprang. The river was quite low, and the ford 
easily crossed, and again we dashed onwards till we 
reached the home farm. The men were busy at their 
work, but our appearance excited no surprise, from 
which I was led to imagine that probably they took me 
for Madge. The Hall-door was open, and Harry hang- 
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ing his hone's bridle across a cleek pat there on purpose, 
I suppose, returned in a moment with a servant, who 
stared at me — ^being the first who had paid me that 
compliment. 

^' Hold the horses till I come back, I shan't be five 
minutes, coumn." 

'' Oh, but I must dismount — I have a message from 
Madge." 

'* Good, then ;" and he assisted me to alight, and 
then waiting no longer, and forgetting that I was a 
stranger at the Hall, he hurried on, leaving me to find 
my way as best I could ; I remembered Madge's direc- 
tions and ran after him. He turned to the right as she 
said, whilst I proceeded along the passage to the door 
at the end. I thought I heard voices as I drew near, 
and for a moment my heart failed me. I had not seen 
my cousin for several years, and I felt anxious as to the 
reception I might receive from him ; but retreat was 
too late, so knocking at the door I awaited the permis- 
aon to enter. It was ^ven : and on entering I found 
my cousin alone. He was writing, and apparently had 
been up for a long time, if not all night ; for a lamp 
still burned, and its sickly flame contrasted •strongly 
with the broad daylight in the passage. My cousin was 
sadly changed since I last saw him — his face looked 
careworn, and very pale, and his once dark hair was 
bleached as white as powder. The stoop of premature 
old age had diminished his height, which used to be so 
conspicuous. He scarce raised his eyes on my entrance, 
but took me for Madge, for he said quickly, '' Well, 
Madge, well ?' 



( 
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*' It is not Madge," I answered, *' but Martha ;" then 
he started up, and addressed me hastily: 

'^ You, cousin — and at this hour — what has jbappened 
— is Madge ill, or Harry ?" 

"No, cousin — ^Harry is here — ^Madge has gone to 
Dunsmuir," and then, as briefly as I could, I told him 
my errand, my hope, that in some way he might be able 
to prevent the meeting I so much feared. He listened 
attentively, never once interrupting me, and when I had 
finished, he said, " and Madge told you to come to me?*' 

"Yes cousin, she said you coidd and would assist 
me — I should say us, in this difficulty.** 

" Madge judged well — at least I shall do my best. 
Return to Mount Baliol, fair cousin, and dread no evil. 
If the meeting has not taken place ere ten of the clock, 
it shall not after. Master Edwardes's life is too pre- 
aous to be risked for a silly quarrel about a silly girl. 
Time presses for your return, and for me to fulfil my 
promise ; therefore, fair cousin, pardon me that I play 
the uncourteoushost, and hasten your departure, instead 
of beseeching you to remain.'* 

He rose, and offering me his hand led me to the door, 
where we found Harry quietly waiting, his gun slung 
to his shoulder. 

"Ah, papa," he cried, " I am going to shoot for a 
wager, and Madge says I shoot best with my own gun, 
so I came across the hill for it, and Martha came too 
*^and now, boot and saddle, as Madge says, and off 
we go !" 

" You say well, Harry; and see you take good care 
of your cousin, for she is precious to us all, though I 
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fear her leoeption here may not bear me out in saying 
so. Nay, do you hold her horse's head whilst / assist 
hertomount Old as I am, that is a privilege I shaU 
not readily yield ;" and whilst settling the folds of my 
skirt, he, in a low and emphatic voice, charged me to 
mention to none his share in the matter, at least not 
for some time. It could do good to none, and might 
harm many. " Madge," he concluded by saying— 
^< Madge evidently considers that you are fit to be 
trusted^ else had she never sent you on such an enand 
to me ; see that you merit the confidence we repose in 
you, and do not, like a silly girl, go prate of the matter 
to enhance the obligation (which, believe me. Master 
Edwardes will consider as none) of keeping him fiiom 
risking his life for such a fiivolous matter as his place 
in a dance. But his is a bold and daring race^ and I 
like him the better for it. And now &rewell, cousin ; 
in future, I pray you, be not such a stranger at the HalL 
God speed you." He waved his hand, I touched my 
horse, and away we rode. 

At last we reached home. John was in attendance, 
and received our smoking steeds. '^ What must John 
think of our early ride ?' I must have thought this 
aloud, for Harry repUed: 

*'*' Good sooth, I know not, but I'll soon ask him. 
Hie, John, Miss Bahol wishes to know ^" 

<' If Miss Murray be returned," I said, finishing 
hastily the question. 

Harry forgot his former question, and eagerly pur* 
sued this one: '^ Ob aye, John, has Miss Murray come 
back?' 
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" Na, sir, Tin thinkin she's had farer to ride than ye 
hae, or she hadna been sae lang ahint ye." 

" Well, she can't be long, for Prince Rupert will 
dear the ground with any horse that ever I saw," said 
Marry. 

" Hark ! I hear her coming," I said. 

" It's not Madge," said Harry, after a moment's 
pause ; " I'd know Prince Rupert's pace amongst a hun- 
dred. No, that's not him, I'm quite sure." 

And true enough it was not he, yet it was Madge. 
She was mounted on a bay, which showed every trace 
of hard riding. 

" You've beat me," were the first words she said 
when she saw us. 

" And whereas Prince Rupert?" said Harry. 

^' Quite safe, Hal, and will soon be in his own stalL 
Here, John, walk this horse for the next half hour, and 
as soon as he is rested, lead him quietly over the hill, 
and keep him there till I return. You can leave as 
soon as he is rested, and send across the Black Douglas 
for me when you get home. Now for breakfast ;" and, 
putting her arm in mine, we walked away. 

" Madge, what must John think of this morning's 
excursions ?" 

^* Think ! Nothing ; or if he does at all, that k is 
lucky that, at the pace we have gone, none of the horses 
are hurt by it." 

" But will he not talk of it to others ?' 

" Not if he value his future residence at the Hall. His 
business is to groom our horses, and not to prate of our 
concerns. Besides, the man is so used to it. Many a 
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time Harry and I pass half the night galloping oyer 
the country; don't we, Hal?" 

•* Aye, Madge, and brave sport it is. But look ye, 
I have my gun." 

As soon as we got to my room Madge said to me, 
** I see, by yout face, that you have sped well on your 
etrand. Now tell me all." 

I did so, and then asked her success. 

" I succeeded well also," she said. " I went at a 
mad pace, for I was nervous about you. I knew Harry 
would take care of you^ but the road is rough, and 
the light was so bad, so I tore along, to prevent the 
possibility of turning back and going with you ; con- 
sequently poor Prince Rupert was so warm, that I 
thought it best, on arriving at Dunsmuir, to get another, 
and told them to send mine home two hours after I left. 
Hark ! there is ten. How few will think^ when they 
see us at breakfast, that we have been half over the 
country this morning, whilst they were in the land of 
dreams. I wonder if any of their dreams have been 
more improbable than our actions !" 

We proceeded to the breakfast room, but there were 
few there ; Lord Derwentwater and my brother, but 
not Captain Buchanan. 

'* You see, Martha, I was right ; he is a laggard," 
said Madge, aside to me. 

One or two came dropping in, and then Captain 
Buchanan. He went up immediately to Madge, and 
said: 

'* Miss Murray^ I must apologise for taking your 
place in the dance last night " • 
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'* No apology i^s necessary from you, Captain Bucha- 
nan," said Madge, politely, but in astonishment. '* It 
was your duty to stand where Miss Murray wished." 

Then was Madge right ; this man was a coward, and 
our labour had been in vain. " Love's labour lost," 
truly. 

Lord Derwentwater then advanced quite friendly to 
Captain Buchanan, and said: ''In fact, I think we 
were all in the wrong, and that we had best let the 
matter rest for ever. Do you not agree with me, Miss 
Murray ?" 

*' Oh, certainly," said Madge, in a careless tone. 

" And now to breakfast with what £^petite we may," 
said Lord Derwentwater. 

** A veritable dragoon of General Hawley's," whis- 
pered Madge. 

" Pardon me," Lord Derwentwater replied, in the 
same low tone ; " pardon me, had there been many 
such, Falkirk might have ended differently for us." 

" This is then a ruse to mislead us," she whispered 
to me. 

We sat down to breakfast, and were busy discussing 
the various dishes on the table, when a servant entered, 
and presented a- letter to Captain Buchanan, saying, 
"The orderly said it was immediate, sir." Captain 
Buchanan asked permission to open it. I was so 
placed that I could see that his face^ whilst reading it, 
expressed great annoyance. He rose, and went to my 
brother. 

*^ Sir Richard," he said, ** I regret particularly that 
I cannot accept of your hospitality for to-day, but this 
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join your entreaties to mine, in persuading our friends 
not to leave us." 

This was ** pressed day," so, after a proper resistance, 
they agreed to remain ; all save Madge, who declared 
that she must go to the Hall, but, if possible, she would 
return ere the evening, as we were then to have a 
dance ; and Harry said he did love dancing so dearly, 
that Madge declared, hap what might, she would re- 
turn. And so she did, and brought with her the news 
that the sudden call for the dragoons, was in conse- 
quence of some apprehended row with the miners 
near Dunsmuir, but that the sight of them had 
quelled all such intentions of the miners, had they 
ever existed. ** But," added Madge — looking at Miss 
Peggie, whom my Grandmother had insisted on 
keeping — ** but, ladies, you may * stand at ease' about 
the gallant dragoons; they are uninjured in life and 
limb, and have had no harder duty yet to perform than 
sit and look frae them." 

Soon after Madge's departure my brother asked us 
if we would go to the paddock, where the gentlemen 
were, and award a prize to the best shot. I was very 
willing to do so, but some of our guests, and Lucy 
Graeme, declared they were too great cowards to do 
anything of the sort, for they were terrified at the sight 
of a gun. Miss Murray and Jane Douglas were very 
anxious, and kind Lady Stirling, seeing our anxiety, 
vowed that there was nothing that she more delighted 
in than good shooting, and that she would be of the 
party. Accordingly Miss Murray, Jane Douglas, and 
I, accompanied her. 
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My brother gave a small silver bugle-horn as prize^ 
and of course he tried not for it himself.. I was glad, 
for Madge's sake, that Harry was the winner. I hung 
it round his neck by the silver chain attached to it, and 
nothing could exceed his delight, poor boy. He put it 
to his lips, and sounded a mart with great precision, 
" Won't Madge be proud ?" he said to me. 

"Are you to have no chance ?' inquired Miss 
Murray of my brother. 

** I should have none against Harry," he said, kindly. 

** Suppose you try ; and I will bestow this on the 
victor ;" and she took a rose from her nosegay. 

"For such a prize I shall do my best," he replied, 
bowing. " Gentlemen, Miss Murray gives a rose to 
the best shot. Now, Harry, look to your laurels ; this 
is worth winning." 

'' Nay, I meant not that," said Miss Murray, looking 
annoyed; ''I meant it but as a match between you 
two." 

*' I dared not be so selfish as to prevent others trying 
for such a guerdon," he replied. ** Now, Harry, do 
your best." 

" Never fear," said Harry ; ** the bonnie rose will be 
minci and Madge shall choose between it and the bugle- 
horn." 

" Fie man ; Miss Murray will hold you to be a dis- 
courteous knight if you give away a flower she has 
worn. Win it, and wear it," said Sir Richard. 

And Harry did win it. My brother led him up to 
Miss Murray to receive the prize she had promised, and 
which she bestowed with a very bad grace ; but luckily 

H 
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be saw it not Still more fortiinately, Madge was not 
present to resent it. 

*' How much lather EUen would liaye ^ven the 
pEixe to another,'* whispered Jane Douglas to me, as we 
went away, Lord Derwentwater, Lord Greorge Wemyss, 
Sir A. Primrose, and Kilmaine> accompanying us, 
whDst the others announced that, haying dieir guns, 
they would beat the woods for blackcocks. 

Certainly Jane Douglas is a Teiy strange girl. ' She 
accompanied me, uninvited, to my room, and sitting 
down, began the following conversation. I shall watch 
this evening, and see if her words are true. 

*' Such a game of cross purposes as every one here is 
playing !" 

" How do you mean?" I inquired, in amazement. 

'' Lookers-on see most of the game, and your words 
prove iu First, my Aunt Murray is dying to see E31en 
Lady Primrose. EUen would rather be Lady some- 
thing else, Tou know whom I mean." 

'< Indeed I do not" 

'^ What ! do you not see that she would rather dance 
with Sir Richard than listen to Sir Archibald. She 
gave the rose to-day, expecting your brother to gain it; 
so it was doubly hard that that unfoortnnate Hany 
Murray had the luck to do it, for I can see that Sir 
Richard would not give Madge Murray's little finger 
for the whole of my pretty cousin. Surely you see 
that!" 

"Richard care for Madge! No, indeed; you are 
mistaken there, I am sure. , We are all veiy intimate 
witix her, but nothing more," I replied. 
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*' Yerjr well, I rejoioe to hear that I am mistaken. 
So much the better for Nelly." 

'* Besides, Miss Murray scarcely knows my brother; 
she cannot care for a person she has so seldom met, and 
who has not paid her more marked attention. Confess 
that. Could she?" 

'' Oh, they have met pretty often before this; and 
then the old song says: 

' Oh, lure will enter in, whaur it dauma weel be seen.* " 

'* Confess, now, you are saying all this to amuse me,'^ 
I said. 

** Then I suppose you don't see that James Eilmaine 
can't take his eyes off Lucy Graeme?" 

*^ I do allow that admiration." 

'* Oh, that's an attachment, if ever there was one. 
He is in despair, his mother having set her heart on 
having another daughter-in-law;" and here she looked 
so fixedly at me, that I felt my cheeks and brow colour- 
ing beneath her gaze. 

*' My aunt's heart is set on another^ and his evidently 
on Lucy GraBme," 

'^ But I thought he admired Mary Drummond," I 
said. 

"Oh, no!" she answered; '* they are good friends^ 
but nothing more, I am sure. It was at Carbrechan he 
first met Lucy, and we all observed he noticed no one 
else." 

" I do not wonder; he could see none more lovely." 

'< For that matter, I admire his own sbter far more." 

*^ Not so do I; she has a fine faoei but a want of ez- 

h2 
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says: 'There's my thumb. 111 ne'er beguile you;* so 
say Harry and I " Madge held out her hand to my 
brother, but never raised her eyes to his whilst speaking 
to him. 

"And is this all the answer you will give me, 
Madge?' he said, sorrowfully. 

'' I can give you none else. Don't you see the dance 
waits us:" she hastened away with Harry, whilst my 
brother remained leaning against the wall, and following 
her with his eyes. 

No (me seemed inclined for dancing, so we retired 
rather early. And here I am seated in my own room 
writing, and yet have had no opportunity to tell my 
Grandmother of my engagement. Madge, as usual, 
remained some time with Harry, but has now gone to 
bed, to recover the &tigue, not of her long ride, she 
tells me, but of dancing twice with gentle (jeordie, who 
did not speak two words of either wit or sense all the 
time, but drawled out an account of the newest fashions. 
*• He wished, ah — ^to know, ah — ^if I liked the periwigs, 
ah — or the powdered hair best: he wears a periwig, so 
I told him I preferred the other, for I thought an empty" 
bam needed no thatch, which he vowed, ah — was very 
true, ah — but, apropos^ to what, ah — so, Martha, don't 
say a word to me, but good night, for I shall be asl^p 
ere you have time to assure me that gentle Greordie is 
an exceedingly prettily-behaved young man." So 
Madge said no more, and I have been busy writing 
ever since. Yet, I noticed when I raised my, eyes this 
moment that she was still awake. I wished to talk with 
her of my morning ride, but, as if she guessed my inten- 
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hesitated, for I dislike giving him his assumed name 
and setting aside his own noble one of Derwentwater, 
and by it I ever think of him. 

''To Edwardes? Yes, so she thinks; wondering, I 
doubt not, at the taste which prefers the dark brows of 
the one to the sunny smile of the other." This was 
rather a homethrust^ but I held my peace. 

'' And does Miss Murray acknowledge her admira- 
tion of my brother ? for, but for that, I should doubt 
the whole matter." 

" Nell acknowledge it ! Nell own such a thing I She 
would die sooner; but, unfortunately, she cannot con- 
ceal it — from me, at least." 

*' Then, does it not appear to you that I am almost 
the last person that she would wish to know it?" 

" Perhaps so ; but I thought you would tell me if 
there really is an engagement between Sir Richard and 
your cousin. I would let Ellen know the truth, and 
trust to her pride soon curing, or at least concealing 
the evil." 

'' If that be your reason, I can easily assure you there 
is no engagement. My brother has no secrets from me^ 
so I am quite certain ; and, indeed, I may say no affec- 
tion, save such as is natural between cousins ; and she^ 
being one of my dearest friends, he meets her so fre- 
quently here, that he looks upon her as a sister more 
than aught else, I am sure." 

** I rejoice, for Ellen's sake, to hear this. I cannot • 
endure the idea of any one being indifferent to her," 
said Jane, eagerly. 

'* But do you not think that you would show your 
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afibdioii iar her moie by oonocaliiig lias weaknesB, 
nlfaer than proclaiming it to me. Suppose, now, that 
I told my biother r 

^ OhP she answered, hastily; " (di, yon neveroonld 
he so crad — so cniel to me, to her, to your own sex. 
I wcm't leave yoa till yon pnMnise me never to mention 
to any one what I have jnst been saying — my own idle 



n 



*^ Ton may be at rest — ^I shall not mention the matter 
to my brother;" and here Alice knocked, and pat an end 
to OUT oonvefsation by requesting of me to go and wait 
on my Gnoidmother. I have mentioned the matter to 
my Lord Derwentwater, and we laughed merrily to- 
gether at the inte]Tiq>ted tke^-tke; and I told him that 
I also had seen it — he said nought in regard to the 
letter, and I was equally discreet. He affirms that he 
is too much occupied with his own affidis to havenoted 
any of IfisB Douglas's wonders, and he says that I would 
best allow all parties the fineedom of chmce. But still 
I wonder if there can be any truth in my brother's 
admiration for Madge — ^good sooth, I think not; and I 
am certain that she cares not for him: but if he does, 
then adieu to my hope of having pretty Lucy Gfneme 
as tnster, for he is one not to be lightly moved or 
changed — ^indeed, in that respect we are alike ; and 
ahhougfa I have had but fittle ezperioice, I cannot but 
feel that my attachment to Lord Derwentwater is for 
life. 

To*night I wore my rose^xdoured taffetas made with 
a negligee, which some think to the full as becoming 
as the hoop. Lucy was dressed in a blue lutestring ; 
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Madge in a gieen brocade with scarlet stockings^ which 
both my Lord D. and my brother assure me are the 
newest mode, and truly they showed off well the beauty 
of Madge's foot and ankle. 

Feding tired with my long lide, I danced but little, 
so I had time to look at the others. Kilmaine's admi- 
ration of Lucy was sufficiently evident to aU, but she 
merely received it, and appeared in no way to return 
it. My brother danced but once with Miss Murray^ 
and to me it appeared she received with pleasure the 
attention of Lord George Wemyss and Sir Archibald 
Primrose. One incident I remarked which occurred 
between my brother and Madge : — Lord Derwentwater 
was seated beside me, whilst Madge and Sir Richard 
stood at a little distance from us — so near that we could 
hear their conversation, yet too far apart to be one 
group. Harry came up to Madge — ^he had the rose in 
the button-hole of his coat. 

" See, Madge !" he cried, joyously, *' see, I have the 
rose yet ; but I had far rather show my bugle-horn', for 
of the two it's the bonnier die." 

" Ah, but you must guard the rose well, Harry : 
draw if any one attempts to take it. Cousin Dick 
would give the best thing he has for it — would you not, 
cousin?" said Madge, laughing. 

" You know I would not," replied Sir Richard, 
quietly. 

"Since Miss Murray's rose is so highly prized, I 
mean to put up, not throw down, my glove, to-morrow, 
and he who wins it may wear it," said Madge. 

** If what the glove contains were added, I'd willingly 
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give all I possess to. call it mine," said my brother^ em- 
phatically. 

I looked at Madge — a biilliant bludi rose to her 
cheek, but she answered, carelessly, ^^ Oh, you mean 
my fcn," holding it up— "you mean my fan— you 
shall have it at a much less price than the bonny holnu 
otBahoTi Gripr 

" Tou wilfully misunderstand me ; you know I do 
not mean the fan, but the hand which holds it," said 
he, earnestly. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

But yet Madge did not or wouI4 not understand 
him. 

^^My hand, cousin, is a very useless one: it has 
neither the beauty of a woman's nor the weight of a 
man's. Come here, Harry ; tell your cousin Dick that 
— that" — and here, for a moment, Madge's voice failed 
her. 

" What am I to tell him, Madge ?" said Harry. 

'* That my hand is yours this dance, and that you 
won't allow me to give it away. Nevertheless, dear 
cousin, in token of friendship, since our treaty seems to 
be such a solemn one, I'll give it you." 

« I see you are determined not to understand me, but 
I, at least, am serious," said Sir Richard. 

'' And so am I, by this hand ; and whenever it can 
be of use to you fail not to let me know, and if mine be 
too weak to add strength to yoi^ cause count on Harry's, 
and he will be true as steel : won't you, Harry ?'' 

''Aye, to the backbone, Madge; to cousin Dick or 
you." 

'' And there begins the music. Cousin, the old song 
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says: * There's my thumb, I'll ne'er beguile you;' so 
say Harry and I*" Madge held out her hand to my 
brother, but never raised her eyes to his whilst speaking 
to him. 

''And is this all the answer you will give me, 
Madge?" he said, sorrowfully. 

" I can give you none else. Don't you see the dance 
waits us:" she hastened away with Harry, whilst my 
brother remained leaning against the wall, and following 
her with his eyes. 

No (me seemed inclined for dancing, so we retired 
rather early. And here I am seated in my own room 
writing, and yet have had no opportunity to tell my 
Grandmother of my engagement. Madge, as usual, 
remained some time with Harry, but has now gone to 
bed, to recover the fatigue, not of her long ride, she 
tells me, but of dancing twice with gentle Geordie, who 
did not speak two words of either wit or sense all the 
time, but drawled out an account of the newest fashions. 
*• He wished, ah — to know, ah — ^if I liked the periwigs, 
ah — or the powdered hair best: he wears a periwig, so 
I told him I preferred the other, for I thought an empty 
bam needed no thatch, which he vowed, ah — was very 
true, ah — but, apropos^ to what, ah — so, Martha, don't 
say a word to me, but good night, for I shall be asleep 
ere you have time to assure me that gentle Geordie is 
an exceedingly prettily-behaved young man." So 
Madge said no more, and I have been busy writing 
ever since. Yet, I noticed when I raised my, eyes this 
moment that she was still awake. I wished to talk with 
her of my morning ride, but, as if she guessed my inten- 
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tion, and wished to hear no more, she shut her eyes in 
the most determined manner; and to my oft-repeated 
address, ''Madge! are you awake— just answer this:" 
she has returned no answer, and so I shall follow her 
example, and retire. To-morrow we are once more the 
partie qtwrreez to-morrow, my Grandmother and brother 
will be told of my engagement. I cannot believe that 
they can disapprove: yet I am anxious till I have got 
iheir consent. 

** September 19. — 6t in the morning. 

" Mt deab Cousin, — I take up your pen (which is 
an ill ane) to inform you, that when you are reading 
this I shall be seated at home ! but I am sure I could 
not survive another attack of gentle Geordie's fashions, 
so my only safety is in flight. Tell my dear Grannie that 
Harry and I have been so happy that we regret that 
your birthday comes but once a year, and that I must 
hasten home, as the oldest inhabitant does not recollect 
my absence from the Hall for such a long time as two 
days and two nights. And you, dear cousin, as you 
have once crossed the hill, must return and pay back a 
few of my numerous visits. I shall certainly not 
appear here again till you have been at the Hall. So 
don't expect me, and therefore our meeting soon depends 
on you. 

" I remain, your loving cousin to command, 

** Madge Home Mubray. 

"I spare you the plague of being awoke out of 
happy dreams to say good-by, so with a kiss I seal this. 

" M. H. M." 
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I found, on opening my eyes, this letter written by 
Madge, which explained the reason I found not her in 
my room. Great was the astonishment, when I was 
asked at breakfast where Madge was, to hear that she 
had gone. Every one made some remark about her 
early ride. One asked the reason: another said it was 
a hint to them, and so, immediately after breakfast, the 
party began to break up. Many were the polite speeches 
made; loud was the expression of hope that we were all 
to meet in Edinburgh in winter, and thankful was I 
when the last of them had departed. No sooner were 
they gone, and order restored, than I hastened to ac- 
quaint my dear Grandmother with my engagement. 
She is quite satisfied with my choice. She says that 
when mere children our parents planned that thus it 
should be, and she will never hesitate in giving me to 
Lord Derwentwater, although he may not possess the 
lands which ought to be his: with tears in her eyes the 
dear old lady added: "I maun loe ye well, Charley, 
when I so readily trust ye wi my youngest and dearest 
treasure. But yet, my dear bairns, ye are owre young; 
have patience yet a little." 

Ah, dear Grandmother ! I thought, are we too young 
for happiness ? True, I have little experience, but for 
his sake I would soon acquire it ; and life is so short, 
and we would be so happy together. I said not this, 
however, but quietly listened to her, though her words 
were a death-blow to my happiness. But my lord 
would not hear of waiting ; he was old enough, he 
said, to be able to judge what was for his own happi- 
ness ; steady enough, he hoped, to be trusted with me, 
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and nothing should induce him to leave Scotland with- 
out me ; and then that recalled to us that 

" Fatherless and mitherless, 
Without ha or hame, 

He maun wander through bonnie Scotland 
And bide a traitor's blame." 

And my Grandmother asked him — what I had never 
thought of doing, for my home was wherever he might 
be — ^what he meant to do with regard to obtaining a 
pardon? 

*' Nothing !" he replied. '^ I shall ask no favour from 
one I shall never own as king.*' 

'* We maun wait till Richard comes^ and hear what 
a wiser head than mine, and a cooler than yours, dear 
Charley, thinks best. And my son Bernard, we maun 
consult him." 

" Ah, dear lady ! why consult any one ? Let Martha 
be judge of what is most for her own happiness. If 
she thinks we ought to wait, I wiU agree, unwillingly, 
to do so ; but let me entreat of you, by the memory of 
your own youth, that you will not ask us to abide by 
the counsel of an uncle, who cannot feel as we do ; do 
not condemn us to waste the best part of our life, the 
bright days of our youth, in a cruel separation. Youth 
never returns. Dear lady, let us spend ours together." 

" My dear Charley, I cannot promise ; but if Martha 
be worth winning, she is worth waiting for." 

"Then let her be the judge. Martha, I have little 
to offer you but an undivided heart, an unsoiled hand. 
Years may improve neither. If you will accompany 
me — for I seek not to deceive you, I cannot remain in 
Scotland — if you will accompany me, may our Lady 
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desert me in my hour of need, if I ever give you cause 
to repent having done so. I release you from your pro- 
mise, if you should so wish, but if you will share my 
exile, so help me heaven, I will try, as much as man 
may do, to make up to you for the home and country 
you quit for my sake." 

And I — what could I say ? but that I was for ever 
his, and would go with him to the ends of the world. 
And my Grandmother^ seeing that my mind was made 
up to follow him wherever he might go, gave us her 
blessing, and promised that, if my brother and unde 
saw no insuperable objection to our union, she would in 
no manner stand in the way of it. 

My brother had gone out immediately when our 
guests left us, so we awaited his return some time. 

How great his astonishment was, I cannot express. 
He told Lord Derwentwater that he ever looked upon 
me as his little sister, as a mere child in fact (there is a 
difference of ten good years in our age), and conse- 
quently his lordship had several times to repeat the 
matter to him ere he could believe that he was serious, 
and even then he vowed that he never was more 
amazed in his Kfe ; but as to my leaving the country, 
that was a matter not to be thought of, and so all my 
fears again returned. But he loves me tenderly, this 
dear brother of mine, and when he saw the anguish his 
words caused me, he altered his decision, and said : 

*< My uncle Bernard is now absent from Lindud^i. 
Wait but a few weeks his return, and then we shall see 
what can be done. I ought to have some influence at 
court ; let me use it, my dear lord, in your favour." 
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'' I thank you, kind Sir Richard, but that may not 
be ; from the Elector of Hanover I accept of no favour, 
and such he would consider tbe permission to breathe 
the air of England. There are but two things I cannot 
sacrifice to your sister — my faith, and my honour ; and 
my honour would ever be tarnished did I accept aught 
from the hand red with the blood of a father and uncle. 
My name, though proscribed in this country, is in 
such estimation in others, that I need not hesitate to 
ask any one to bear it. My rank there is such, that I 
do not lower your sister^s position. Here I am an 
attainted peer, an outlawed rebel; there I am Lord 
Derwentwater, colonel of a regiment of cuirassiers. On 
my return to France, my native country, I entered 
the service of its King, and was absent from Paris when 
the Prince, my master, left it in '48. I then wished to 
resign my commission, and to be one of his suite, but 
he requested of me still to retain it, assured me that I 
could thus best serve his cause — ^that I was more fitted 
for a soldier's life than one of diplomacy. From you I 
wish not to conceal it, that he it was who warned me of 
the attempt about to be made by my kinsman to gain 
my coronet, and by his counsel and advice I came to 
Britain. My kinsman's claim is for ever at an end. 
Nothing more remains for me here, and therefore I re- 
turn to the country which received and sheltered me, 
when the land of my fiithers cast me forth, a proscribed 
fugitive at sixteen, to seek my bread in another. If 
your sister accompany me, she shall herself choose the 
locale of our future homci whether at the court of 
Louis, where my countess will be received as befitting 
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her rank ; or, should she prefer it, in the province of 
Normandy, where I have a property, purchased by 
Lord Newborough for my mother, small, it is true, but 
I think your sister could be happy there ; but that she 
shall decide. I shall be but too happy if, by antici- 
pating her wishes, I can compensate for the home and 
country 6he must quit for me, for I am sure that you 
and Lady Bethune are not so wedded to this country 
but that we may hope to see you frequent guests in our 
future home, wherever it may be." 

Lord Derwentwater clasped my hand as he spoke, 
and I felt how cheerfully I could accompany him to 
the wilds of America, much more to the court of Louis. 

*' I shall say no more," said my brother. " My wish 
is to secure the happiness of my dear sister, and when 
my uncle returns we shall then settle how we may best 
do that. Meanwhile, dear Derwentwater, you remain 
with us, a dear and honoured guest, and come what 
may, none shall ever be so welcome as brother as you 
will." 

And so ended the interview ; but let my uncle settle 
what he may, I am resolute. My own dear brother 
and beloved Grandmother approve of my choice, and 
come what may, nothing shall separate me from Lord 
Derwentwater. 

In the evening, my brother asked me what had made 
Madge leave so hurriedly. I told him it was her dread 
of his friend, gentle Geordie, whereat he laughed, and 
vowed that he was enough to weary any one, save Miss 
Murray, who appeared to find something in him, whereas 
he, and all his friends thought that the brilliant binding 
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of the book was its sole merit, for within it there was 
not one word of either wit or sense. 

In the evening we asked Lord Derwentwater to sing 
to nSy and, amongst other songs, he gave us that exqui- 
site little piece of Waller's : 

" It is not that I love 70a less 
Than when hefore your feet I Uj." 

When I retired to my room I could not but sit and 
ponder over the occurrences of the last three days. First 
and dearest, my engagement with Lord Derwentwater ; 
ne3ct, my morning ride ; and now^ the prospect of so 
soon leaving my home and country, my probable resi- 
dence at a foreign court ; I who for years have not 
quitted Moimt Baliol, and now, perhaps, in a few weeks 
I may be in a foreign land^ far away from all I have 
ever known. But one thing would be more sad — were 
I to remain at Mount Baliol, and my dear Charles to 
return to France without me. But I will not even 
think of anything so terrible, such a blow to all my 
day dreams. 

September 20th. — My Grandmother, Sir Richard^ 
and I, drove to church. Charles (by his request I 
call him so), Charles rode across early to Carbrechan* 
Neither Madge nor Harry appeared, as I thought they 
might have done, till hearing that Mr. Erskine was to 
have prayers to-day at Kingsford, I remembered they 
would be there, as it is several miles nearer the Hall 
than our village. 

By my Grandmother's advice, I am to mention to 
none my engagement with Charles, till such time as my 
unde has heard of it. I readily agreed to do this^ but 

I 
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told het that Madge already knows it, but of her ehe 
has no fear — *^for though Madge," she said, ''be a 
scatter-brained, daft lassie, in some respects, in others 
she has wit enough. She knows full well that Derwent^ 
water is not here without danger, and she also knows 
that few wad trow that Martha Baliol had been wooed 
and won by a Mr. Edwardes, and that folks wad be 
anxious to know somewhat mtxe of one whom monie 
will envy." 

Septembeb 24th. — ^This dajr^being fine my brother 
proposed that we should ride, as it is some time since 
we have done so. I agreed readily, and before noon we 
started. When we got to the end of the approach. Sir 
Richard asked me when I had last heard &om Madge. 
I told him not since the morning she had left us: he 
said he feared she might be ill, and that it would be 
polite to ride across the hill and inquire for her. Would 
I go ? I willingly agreed, and told them of the letter 
which she left behind her, in which ^ said she would 
not appear at the Mount till such time as I went to the 
Hall to fetch her. As we rode across the hill I thought 
of my morning ride with Harry, which, remembering 
my kinsman's injunctions, '* that harm might come to 
many and good could come to none," I have never 
alluded to, not even to Charles, from whom I have no 
other secret. If in the morning light, when uncertain 
of his fate, the scene struck me as one of rare beauty, 
now in the full blaze of a meridian sun, and him by my 
side, it had lost none of his attractions. True the fresh- 
ness of morning was gone, but the glory of noon now 
rested on it. Instead of approaching by the home &rm, 
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as Harry and I had done, my brother led the way to 
tiie Lodge, and then the decay began to appear. The 
gate was half open, and hung broken on its hinges. No 
osie was to be seen at the Lodge, which had a ruinous 
and deserted look. The avenue also had the deso- 
late look which is given by grass growing on the gravel, 
which ought to be so trim, and weeds choking the 
flowers of the parterre on each side. 'The grass edging 
was rough and uncut. The trees had their stems covered 
with the grey lichen, which speaks of neglect and decay. 
There were some sheep grazing on the rough lawn, 
under the care of a wild-looking boy. When he saw 
us, he cried out to us: " Ye needna gang to the Ha' 
door: there they are playing quoits in the paddock," 
jerking his head to a side, indicating in which direction' 
they were, and looking there, we saw Madge and Harry 
engaged at a game of quoits. The paddock was sepa- 
rated from the approach by a sunk fence, with a wide 
ditch on the other side of it. Sir Richard gave Soldan 
a touch with the spur; he sprang forward, and, clear- 
ing the fence, alighted on the other side, and in a mo- 
ment they were by my cousin's side. 

** Yoicks ! tally-ho !" shouted my cousin Harry, 
when my brother took the leap. *' Bravely done, 
cousin ; ah, good old horse,'' caressing Soldan. " Come 
along, Martha ; don't be nervous : you will easily clear 
that," and he came running up to near where we were. 
" Do not attempt it," said Charles to me. **It is 
wider and deeper than it looks." 

" Come along !" cried Harry. " Halloa I master, are 
you craning at a fence like that," he added, seeing 

I2 
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that Charles made no attempt to follow my brother, 
but had jumped off his horse to assist me to dismount. 
No sooner had he done that, than he mounted again, 
leaped across to where Harry was standing, made his 
horse make a demiyolt, and in another instant was 
again beside me. 

" Well done,** cried Harry ; " well done — ^that's a 
stiff leap, and without a race not an easy matter to get 
a horse to go at it, for it rises so much. I see you can 
ride." 

«' I think I ought/' he replied gaily, and giving his 
horse to the groom who held mine, he asasted me over 
the fence, and we were soon beside Madge, who was 
patting Soldan, who arched his neck, and rubbed his 
nose against her in token of being pleased with her at- 
tention. 

*^ Welcome to the Hall, cousin and playmate," she 
said to us; *' you have arrived in time to see the con- 
clusion of a grand match at quoits betwixt Harry and 
me. Sir Richard, will you trust a boy to lead Soldan 
to the stable, or will you take him there yourself, and 
return to us ?" 

*' I shall remain," he replied. 

'* Here, Jack," and raising a small whistle to her lips 
she sounded it, till a boy appeared, and giving him 
directions to lead the horse very carefully, she resumed 
the game. She had hitherto been gaining, but now 
luck deserted her ; her quoit fell wide of the mark, and 
Harry was soon declared to be the victor, and then she 
proposed that we should go to the Hall. 

'' I fear my father is not at home, so you must par- 
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don us if, in our ignorance, we neglect the duties of 
hospitality; but visitors arc indeed strangers to the 
Hall." 

We walked to the Hall, which we entered from the 
front. The previous time. I had entered by the side- 
entrance. All along the same sad traces of neglect and 
decay appeared ; not so much the want of riches, as the 
want of care, to repair the efiects of time. The furni- 
ture was old, but had been very handsome, and was 
well arranged, and scrupulously clean. 

"We don't sit in the withdrawing-room," said 
Madge, as she entered the passage, at the end of which 
was the door I remembered so well. '* Harry's den 
and mine is here," turning to the right, as he had done 
"and here at least you will find a fire ; as for a chair 
to sit upon, it is a long time since we have been able to 
boast of such a luxury. Eh, Hal?" and opening a 
door, we followed her into a room, the walls of which 
were hung around with arms. Here was Harry's 
fowling-piece, there Madge's bow ; above the chimney- 
piece there was a clever sketch of HaiTy with his 
pointers ; on each side hung pipes and pistols. On the 
wall opposite hung the picture of Prince Rupert (the 
horse), and Harry feeding him; and below a small 
miniature of the Prince, in his Highland dress ; and on 
each side swords, belts, and light arms. The table was 
littered with fishing-tackle, books, maps, and papers. 
On a secretaire, at one end of the room, were placed 
writing materials ; the horns of a stag royal were above 
it, on which hung various kinds of Highland bonnets, 
and a steel morion, with a white cockade in it. The 
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chairs, as Madge said, were difficult to come at^ as each 
was put to a difierent use from that for which it was 
intended. One had a whole sheaf of arrows laid out on 
it, which Harry had been feathering; another had a 
box on it, another a collection of minerals^ another an 
open portefeuille full of prints. In thie window were 
some birds and flowers. Powder horns and shot belts 
hung from nails on the walls; foxes' brushes and deer's 
horns lurk^ in unseen comers; dog whips, hunting 
whips, and switches, lay about — as Harry said, to be 
quite handy; as I thought, where they ought not to be. 
There was a work-basket in the room, which had little 
trace of being much used; also a box for holding tools 
— I say holding, for it seemed not to be used for that 
purpose, for a chair served as resting-place for a hammer, 
a saw, and a bag of nails. Such was the den of my 
cousins, Madge and Harry Murray. Yet, spite of the 
disorder, the room had a cheerful, and certainly a used 
look, for through the window, which was a large bow 
one, shone the sun, the birds sang gaily, and the fire 
blazed brightly. In a twinkling the tools were thrust 
into their box^ the arrows rattled into their quiver, the 
minerals swept into a basket, the portefeuille shut and 
placed on the secretaire, the box put on the ground, 
and Madge and her visitors seated. 

Sir Bichard asked for Ashton. He was well, and 
had ridden forth so lately, that she marvelled we had 
not met him. She then asked about the breaking up 
of our party, and told us that she heard that gentle 
Geordie had left Eilmaine the day after he had gone 
there, being in despair at hearing Miss Murray declare 
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diat, although she knew it was the iiEudiion for ladies to 
take snuff, nothing should ever induce her to do such a 
thing. 

^ But you have had a long ride; allow me to get you 
some wine till such time as luncheon is ready. Nayt 
no excuse; I must have my own way in this house, 
having ever been accustomed to get it." And ringing * 
a small hand-bell^ she deared the servant to bring wine. 
It was the same servant that I had seen in ihe morning, 
and I shall not soon forget the astonishment depicted 
on his face when he found three strangers seated in his 
mistress's room; but he said nothing, and retired^ ap- 
pearing soon after with a salver, on which weie several 
bottles^ and some glasses of a rare and beautiful shape. 
Charles told me they were Venetian. 

When we had sitten a little space, Madge proposed 
that we should go out and see the place. ^ Not, dear 
Martha, that there is aught to show you, for the garden 
here is a wilderness, where only the white rose flou- 
rishes; eveiy other fades and dies, or is neglected, for I 
must tell you we have no gardener. We got two new 
horses, and preferred having them groomed to perfec- 
tion, to a trim garden; and the old gardener, poor 
body, is deaf and doited, too old to work or to want, and 
has been too long with us to have another placed over 
him, and so the place is going — going to ruin. But 
what matters it ? it suits best with our sad fortune, and 
will last our time." 

The road from the Hall to the stable was well and 
smoothly kept, and all the stable appointments perfect. 
There were several horses I had never seen before, and 
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a whole troop of grooms and strappers in attendance. 
Here Madge gave place to Harry, who now was in his 
element, for, poor fellow, his sad want never appeared 
where horses were concerned. We saw Prince Rupert, 
Day Star, Black Douglas, and several others. I am 
no judge of horses, but both Charles and my t>rother 
were loud in praise of their beauty, and the perfect 
order and method in the stable. 

" This," said Harry, pointing to an empty stall — " this 
is Dreadnought's staU, my father's favourite. And hey I 
where's Hieover ?" turning to one of the groom boys. 
. ** Out, sir," replied the boy, touching his cap, 

" And who took Hina out ?" said Harry. 

'* Miss Murray's orders, sir." 

'* What is it, Hal?' said Madge, hearing her name. 

'* I was asking for Hieover. Tom says you have 
sent him out." 

*' Oh, yes; I know about it. It's all right," she an* 
swered, hastily. 

'* It's all right if you know about it," he answered. 
** Now, cousin, if you would like to learn to leap, we'd 
have the bar set up in a minute, and you may have 
your choice of all these horses, save Day Star, who is 
still a little lame." 

But I declined the oflfer, and soon after we left the 
stable. From it we went to the dog-kennel, to see 
Harry *s pointers, and then returned to the Hall, where 
we found luncheon waiting. The dining-hall is a 
superb room ; our own at the Mount is not finer. It is 
in oak panels, and surrounded with portraits; but midst 
the beauties who graced the walls I looked in vain for 
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one, which, by its transcendent beauty, I could recog- 
nise as the wife of my kinsman, the beautiful Mrs. 
Murray, of Ashton, the flower of Yarrow, but nowhere 
was there one that I could think was her picture. 
There was a fine portrait of the Prince, not in the 
Highland dress, but in a coat of rose-coloured velvet ; 
one of Charles the First ; and one of the ill-starred, 
though beautiful and innocent, Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land. 

Whilst we were seated at luncheon, the hall gradually 
became darker and darker; suddenly it was illumined 
by a vivid flash of lightning, and then a peal of thunder 
rolled and crashed over our heads. 

" Hurrah 1" cried Harry. " Is not that a brave sound? 
See! there it comes again,'* he continued, as another 
flash lit up the room, and seemed to play roUnd the 
portraits. '* Hark to it, Madge. Now, I would give 
something to know what makes it. Are they fighting 
battles in the sky, think you?* The rain now began to 
&11; first a few large heavy drops, and then a mingled 
torrent of hailstones. The wind, which had died away, 
now rose in gusts, sweeping through the trees till the 
branches groaned and cracked, and dashing the hail- 
stones against the windows, some of which were broken 
by its fury. Some of the hailstones came down the 
chimney, and fell hissing in the fire, which burned on 
large iron dogs. 

"Ah! rattle away, rattle away,*' cried Harry; "try 
as ye will, ye won't equal the thunder. Won't there 
be more thunder, Madge ?" 

" I hope not, Harry," she replied. 
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" Why, you like to hear it, don't you ?' 

'* Not always, and to-day not at all ;" and taming to 
a servant, ahe said, " Go, look, Robert, if the storm be 
over." 

He returned with the intelligence that he thought 
the thunder was over, but no appearance of the rain 
ceasing. 

" Oh ! it is merely a thunder doud; it will soon be 
over. 

'' This is unfortunate for you, Martha," she said, after 
a little pause. " Shall we remain here, or go to my 
den; I am sorry to say they are the only rooms fit to 
see visitors in, and they are bad enough." 

I went with her to her den, and together we discussed 
some of the books on the table, looked at the prints in 
the portefeuille, and then came a pause. Madge ap- 
peared ill at ease, and her agitation increased when the 
gentlemen joined us, and Sir Richard announced that 
he feared we must trespass still longer on her hospitality, 
for that the servant declared that long ere now the ford 
would be impassable. Madge did not, as I certainly 
expected she would, she did not eagerly close with this 
proposal, but said : 

''And what will dear Grannie think if you do not 
return ?* I think the ford cannot be up yet." 

" She must just fancy the evil, which otherwise would 
be a reality. If we attempt to cross the ford, we are 
certain to be drowned; if we remain here, at the worst 
she only fancies that we are." 

" But such a time of anxiety, you know not the 
misery of it, or you would not talk thus." 
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<* Better be anzioiis for one night than miserable for 
life. No; my Grandmother must be allowed to remain 
in anxiety. I cannot permit life to be endangered in 
attempting to relieve her. Besides slie knew that we 
were coming here, and will rate your hospitality too 
high to fancy that you would permit us to return, and 
flo^ poor Madge, remain we shall." Yet Madge never 
pressed ue to do so. My brother noticed not this 
omission, but I did, and felt it most painfully.. It was 
so different from all I could have imagined Madge 
would have done; so different from the way we would 
have done to her. 

'' I fear, dear brother," I said, '* that we put Madge 
to inconvenience." 

'' Inconvenience — nonsense ! How can you talk thus, 
dear cousin : but I was occupied thinking — ^let me see 
— let me see. Yes, that must be the way. Martha, 
you must occupy my room — the others share Harry's. 
It is so long since we have had visitors in this house, 
that you must pardon me if I make an indifferent 
hostess. Excuse me a moment till I go and see what 
can be done. To make you comfortable is, I fear, impos- 
sible, but I shall try and make you as much so as 
possible." 

" And welcome ?' I said, doubtmgly. 

" Can you doubt that, Maitha ? But the Hall is 
differenjb from the Mount : how different, I know too 
well;" and Madge hurried away, and we were left with 
Harry. She was absent for a considerable time, but 
when she returned she was gay as in general she is. 
" I have played the part of quartermaster-general, in the 
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best way possible. You, Martha, occupy my room: 
cousin Dick shares Harry's. Harry, I have got three 
chairs and a cloak for you there, ox the rug and a pillow 
here. There's a brave choice for* you, and I have 
actually discovered a room in which a fire will bum 
where I mean you to be," turning to Charles. "The 
important matter of quarters being settled, I directed 
my attention to the commissariat department, and am 
happy to be able to tell you there is no chance of 
starving, for we killed a mart a few days ago, and the 
cook assures me there is routh o' meat and walth o' 
puddens, so 

"First they eat the white puddens, 
And syne they eat the black O!" 

sang Madge, merrily. 

** Quoth the gude wife to her-sel, 
The deil diak owre wi that O i" 

continued my brother. 

'' And though my father be not at home, I have told 
the butler not to spare the wine cask nor ale butt, in 
honourof this joyful day, and so, cousins," curtseying to 
us all, " I bid you heartily welcome. Eat, drink, and 
be merry." 

We waited till very late for dinner in hopes of 
the return of my kinsman, but when five struck and he 
had not appeared, Madge ordered dinner to be served, 
and once again we re-entered to the dining-hall. As 
she said, there was no appearance of being starved, and 
she ordered a fresh jug of claret to be drawn when we 
left the gentlemen. She said they would excuse her 
having tea in the dining-hall, but her den was too 
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small, and it might terrify the birds^ which she could 
in nowise think of doing r we then left them^ and 
scarce were seated in the den when they joined us. I 
asked her if she would show us the library, but she ex- 
cused herself from doing so, saying that her father 
liked none to enter it during his absence, but in place 
she would show me a few rare Indian, and other curio- 
sities they had. The others asked permission to accom- 
pany her, and we went up-stairs. 

'' This is my father's sitting-room," she said, opening 
the door. It was a large handsome room, and a good 
fire burning in the chimney, for grate there was none, 
and in one comer there was a large couch made up as 
a bed. ^' Here I mean you to rest," she said to Charles; 
''do you think you can do so here, after the blue 
room?" 

" An angel here watches my slumbers," he replied, 
lifting his eyes to a beautiful portrait, the only picture 
in the room. It was the portrait of the far-famed Mrs. 
Murray5 of Ashton. Till now it appeared to me that 
Lucy Graeme was the fairest creature I had ever beheld, 
but even she was not equal to the portrait I now stood 
before. Lucy was a gentle girl. Mrs. Murray a 
queen-like woman : Lucy, fresh and young as a Hebe 
or Flora : Mrs. Murray, commanding as Juno. Not 
haughty in appearance, as Miss Murray, but as one 
bom to rule over willing subjects. Charles stood long 
gazing intently on the fair picture before him : how 
many varied associations must be linked with it — a 
brilliant commencement, followed by total failure and 
dark despair. The curiosities were hung on the waUs, 
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or in glass cases/ of which Madge had keys, but so 
much were we occupied looking at the picture of her 
mother that we scarce looked at them. 

When we returned to the dining-hall we found it lit 
up; candles were burning in the sconces, but the shut* 
ters were not dosedy the curtains were not drawn, and 
the window partly open, though the rain fell in torrents. 
The li^ts looked pale and ghastly, for the gloamin 
was only commencing. 

" I am so fond of daylight that I never shut it out/' 
she said, seeing that we looked astonished. ''But 
whilst day is dying outside, and our tea making, or 
masking in, I shall sing to you, for I fear you are all 
inclined to sleep." Never did Madge's voice appear 
more rich and beautiful, as she sung this song, the words 
of which were new to me : 

« Anoe mair through Gownor-wood resounds 

The hunter's bogle horn, 
Ance mair the deep-mouthed hajuig hounds 

Awake the early mom. 
But neyer mair a Stuiurfs voice 

ShaU cheer baith horse and hound, 
And Scotland's brayest hearts rcgoioe 

To hear that welcome sound. 

■ 

" Ance mair on bonnie Scotland's hills 

The purple heather Uooms — 
The gowden broom by siller rills 

The simmer air perfumes. 
The thristle in the lanely dell 

Again is budding fkin — 
Bat the snaw white rose we loe aae w^ 

Will neTer bloom again." 

Before ten, she said she was sure that we must all be 
very weary of each other, and early hours being the 
£uduon at the Hall, she would move that the house 
might adjourn. As for breakfast, we might choose our 
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avm hour, it being a moveable feast, and to be called 
for at any time after six a.m. 

She then led me to the room irbich I was to occupy, 
directing Harry to conduct Charles and Sir Richard to 
tbeixB. She remained with me some little time, and 
then to my surprise she wished me a good night. 

** My dear Madge," I said, " do you not remain 
with me ? I fear our imlooked-for visit has put you to 
much inconvenience.'' 

'^ I am Sony, cousin, if you have seen signs of such 
a thing. I told you I was but little accustomed to play 
the part of hostess, and entreated your pardon for my 
want of skill ; certainly there meant to be no lack of 
will." 

*' Nor was there any, dear Madge ; but why jiot re- 
main in your own room ? Surely you are not so cere- 
monious with me as to think I could not share your 
room, when you were in mine at the Mount." 

^' This is a veiy different house from the Mount, as 
you may see, as I feefl. But, believe me, I never dreamt 
of ceremony; but my father may yet return, and if so, 
he is certain, if he does not find me waiting him, to 
seek me here, and so, to spare your sweet dreams such a 
rude wakening, I shall go and wait him a little longer." 

" And then return?" 

^* No ! I shall not disturb you. I shall occupy an- 
other room. Good night, dear cousin. Believe that I 
am glad to see you in ihe Hall, though I am an indif- 
ferent hostess^ Your brother is next door to you; so, 
pretty Martha, sleep in peace;" and so saying, Madge 
left me. 
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And now, another idea struck me. It was no lack 
of hospitality, but it might be dread of her father's dis- 
pleasure which made her so unwilling to press us to 
remian. She said she was going to await his arrival, 
doubtless to meet the wrath which we may have brought 
upon her; if so, well might she say that the Hall was 
different from the Mount. There, we were never re- 
stricted as to receiving guests^ and my Grandmother 
never so happy as when the house was full of our young 
friends. But here it might be otherwise, and our stay 
might cost poor Madge her father's anger. 

Ere retiring, I looked out at the night. It was pitch 
dark, and the rain fell with a dull, heavy, sullen sound; 
the wind sighed and moaned as it swept through the 
branches of the old trees which surrounded the Hall, 
and whistled eerilie in the wide chimney of my room. 
I could not account for the melancholy feeling which 
stole over me. In general, I am not affected by the 
weather^ but to-night I felt sad beyond expression. The 
thought of leaving my dear Grandmother, and my only 
brother, hitherto my friend and guide, weighed heavy on 
me; and occupied by these and other sad thoughts, I fell 
asleep. How long I had been asleep I know not, but I 
was awoke suddenly by a fearful gust of wind, which 
roared down my chimney^ and shook and rattled my 
windows, against which it drove the rain in fruitless 
rage. I was therefore awake, when I heard dis- 
tinctly a low whistle, very different from the shrill, 
piercing sound of the wind. My window was to the 
front, and my room in the same passage as the library. 
I then heard the hall door cautiously opened, and the 
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wind rushing in when it was so, several doors near it 
shut with a loud clash. I never thought of the possi- 
bility of danger, but the idea struck me that my kins- 
man had returned, and anxious to save Madge from the 
blame which I feared might fall on her on our account, 
I rose, and hastily began putting on my clothes (for 
Madge had insisted that I should bum a light all nighty 
in case of awaking and feeling afeard). I put on my 
clothes, resolved to see my kinsman myself, and explain 
the matter to him. Hearing voices approaching, I cau- 
tiously opened a chink of the door, to satisfy myself 
that it was Ashton, ere I went out to accost him. They 
were coming along the passage, but ere they reached 
my door I had heard enough to make me change my 
mind, and bitterly to regret the hour that I had come 
to the Hall. I heard a voice — a man's voice — say dis- 
tinctly: "Has your father returned?" whilst another, 
which, to my grief, I too easily recognised as Madge's, 
replied: 

" No. Speak lower; my cousins are in the house. 
I was in agony lest you should arrive ere they retired. 
I made them sit in the dining-hall, with it all lit up, 
and an open windbw, 'whilst I sang, to warn you not to 
approach. I have been in the entrance-hall the last 
two hours, expecting you." 

" Brave girl ! how am I to repay you all I make you 
suffer?" said the man. 

** And you are wet, weary, cold, and hungry, I doubt 
not," said Madge. " Hist ! I thought I heard some 
one move." They were now passing the door of my 
brother's room. " No; all is quiet. I have provided 

K 
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sapper, and a good fire for you in the library. Step 
lightly, in case you. waken my cousin;" and they passed 
along. There was, indeed, a good fire in the library, 
for on opening the door its ruddy light danced and 
flickered along the passage, disclosing to me (for now I 
opened my door a little more) my brother standing at 
his door, distress and astonishment depicted on his coun- 
tenance, revealing, beyond all power of doubt, that it 
was Madge, accompanied by a man wrapped up in a 
horseman's cloak, which was dripping with rain. We 
saw not the faces of either, but I saw too well that the 
stranger was not her father. My brother saw me, and 
entering my room for a moment, in hoarse whisper he 
said to me: 

" Martha, is that her father?" 

" No, brother, it is not;" for I dared not lie; I could 
not say it might be. 

'* I thought it was not," was all he said, and then 
left me; and through the long, long night — and truly 
none ever appeared so long to me — ^I heard him pacing 
up and down his room as one too ill at ease to dream of 
rest — ^too sick at heart to heed the weariness of the 
body. I fell asleep towards morning, the sun was shin- 
ing brightly when I awoke, and my brother standing 
beside my couch, his pale and haggard cheek telling 
how sad had been his vigil. 

" I am going to return home, Martha. After what 
I have seen I could not bear to meet her again. I am 
as miserable as ever man was, for I have loved Madge 
since I was a boy ? but that is all over now. Still I 
cotild not bear to meet her again. She has broken no 
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troth-pUght to roe, for althougli she must have seen that 
I loved her, she has never given me to understand that 
she could return it, although lately I hoped she might. 
But, Martha, this is her home, and we are her guests, 
and we must not abuse her hospitality ; and so, dear 
girl, for my sake, as well as hers, let this matter rest- 
between us two. I sh$ill never see Madge again, and 
you will soon be leaving the country, and so we shall 
never hear more. Hasten home, dear girl. And,, 
Martha ! never allude to what you have seen, not even 
to me." He kissed me, and turned to go away. 

*' But, dear brother, is it safe to return? "Will the 
ford be passable ?" 

" The ford ! Ah, Martha ! did ever a man so weary 
of life as I am of mine^ lose it ? It is now a charmed 
one, because so utterly valueless. No, dear girl, you 
and Derwentwater, with happiness before you, may 
dread danger ; I should court it in vain." 

" Ah, Richard ! dear brother ! how can you think 
we could be happy, seeing you thus ?' 

He kissed me, and pulling his hat over his eyes, went 
away. Madge ! Madge ! how I hated you for thus 
wounding the peace, ruining the happiness, of my dear 
brother. How could vou remain indifferent to such a 
]joble heart as his ? 

She came to my room soon after, looking bright and 
gay as ever, to inquire how I had rested ; but I did 
not ask her to remain, and so in a few moments she 
went away. When we met again at breakfast she was 
sad and dispirited, but accounted for being so, saying 
that she had just heard that the oldest tree about the 
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place had yesterday been struck by the lightnings and 
rent in two, one half totally destroyed, the other so 
shattered she had been obliged to order it to be cut 
down, as it was likely to fall, and might hurt some one, 
being close to the stable court, or might, in its fall, 
bring down the stateliest tree they had, which grew 
beside it **I am superstitious, I own," she added, 
** and dread the fall of that tree, the last of two which 
used long ago to be there, and an old prophecy says : 

' As these twa trees flourish or faU, 
Sae will the Murrays of Ashton Hall.' 

In a terrible gale in '45, one was blown down ; the 
other suflFered so much they feared it could not stand, 
so my father had it hooped with iron, and I fear that 
has now been the cause of its ruin, by attracting the 
lightning." 

" But could you not save the other half ? it were a 
pity to sacrifice it. Wait till Mr. Murray sees it, at 
least," said Charles. 

** No, I must consummate the ruin I have begun. I 
cannot endanger life for a silly fancy, perhaps. It is the 
last of the ash trees, and we are the last of the Murrays. 
Neither will sprout again;" and so sad was the look she 
gave to poor Harry, that I, from my inmost heart, 
pitied her, and had it been any but Richard whom she 
had slighted, I would have forgiven her all. She evinced 
no surprise when I told her that my brother had left, 
but appeared to think it most natural that he should 
wish, as soon as possible, to relieve our Grandmother's 
anxiety as to our safety. 

" The ford will be quite safe," she said, ** for the 
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river falls and rises very rapidly, and to-day is as lovely 
as if there had been no storm yesterday. As dear 
Grannie will now be at ease about you, I hope, cousin, 
that you will not hurry away. My father will regret 
much having been absent, and I think he must be back 
erelong. I half expected him last night; I am sure 
he must be home to-day." 

I thanked her, and said coldly (I doubt not), that 
I must return home immediately. Madge appeared 
surprised at my coldness ; and I do not wonder, it was 
so diflFerent from my usual manner. She said nothing, 
but pressed us to partake of the breakfast, which she 
herself never touched. When we had finished, I asked 
her to order the horses as soon as possible. She accom- 
panied me when I went to put on my riding hat, and 
just as I was leaving the room, she said: 

" How have I offended you ? Sir Richard leaves 
without even the common courtesy of saying adieu! 
and you depart in haste, and with the coldness of a 
mere acquaintance. What have I done to cause this ?*^ 

** You left us as suddenly," I replied. 

" Say caprice, at once. Till to-day I thought Sir 
Richard and you superior to such weakness ;" and so 
saying, she opened the door, and walked away. 

When I went to the Hall-door the horses were stand- 
ing there ; Harry was beside them, whilst Madge and 
Charles were walking up and down the court-yard in 
very earnest conversation. When they saw me they 
ceased, and came to where the horses were standing, and 
he mounted me on mine. 
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<< Do jou vrish me to take that to Sir Richard?" he 
said, touching a whip Harry held. 

'' Not I, in 800th. Cousin Dick gave it to me to keep 
till he came back again," replied Harrj. 

" What is it, Hal ?" said Madge, hastily, 

" It's Cousin Dick's bonnie whip : he gave it me 
when he went away. He had forgot it, and I ran 
after him with it, and he told me to keep it till he^ 
came for it." 

^' Tou will keep it long, then, Harry," she said, in a 
low tone. 

*^ Then he will return soon, you may be certain ; he 
is too fond of that whip to be long without it," said 
Charles, mounting. Leaning down, he addressed a few 
hurried words to Madge: '* I shall see you soon again. 
We shall all soon test your powers as quartermaster. 
Next week you may be sure we shall return." 

Madge returned no answer, but shook hands with 
him. To me she bowed, but said nothing, and I made 
no attempt to speak to her. And so we rode away. 
The approach took a turn, and again we saw Madge. 
She was standing as we left her ; Charles took off his 
hat, and bowed to the saddle bow ; she waved her hand- 
kerchief to him, and we saw her no more. 

" What has happened to Sir Richard and Miss Mur- 
ray ?" he said. " What have they quarrelled about?" 

" They have not even seen each other to quarrel," 
I replied, evasively. 

''^ You are a bad diplomatist, sweet mistress mine, and 
I would not that you should be a better. Tou know 
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that they haye qiiarrelled, and I know that no light 
eanse woidd make thei)! do 80. Though not so far- 
aghted aa Miss Douglas, their attachment to each other 
is very obvious." 

'^ There, indeed, you are mistaken. I know Richard 
likes Madge, but I know also that she cares not for him." 

'' And I am certain she does ; but surely he can find 
that out himself." 

*' You are correct in saying that no trivial cause has 
brought all this to pass. But I promised Richard to 
mention it to none ; I am sure you will not ask me." 

'< Indeed I will not. But is it not some misunder- 
standing ?" 

" No; would it were !" And we alluded no more to 
this painful subject. 

As we drew near home, I dreaded, beyond expres- 
sion, meeting my dear brother. I had no explanation 
to give him that could restore Madge to her place in 
his esteem, and the idea of seeing sorrow which I could 
in no way comfort, which time might deaden, but could 
not cure, pained me. We found my dear Grandmother 
in the oak parlour ; she was happy indeed to see us 
safely restored to her. My brother was not with her, 
so after we had sat a little time with her, I asked where 
Richard was. 

'^Richard! Oh, he's gane two hours ago, I am 
sure," she replied. ' 

'* Gone where?" I exclaimed, in amazement. 

'^ I thought you had known all about it. He told 
me he had ridden rapidly across from the Hall, for he 
had just remembered having promised Eilmaine to join 
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a hunting party there the day. So he started aboon two 
hours, and tauld them to bring Soldan after him, and 
his things. He'll be half-way to Kilmaine by this time, 
I reckon." 

'^ Richard gone !" I exclaimed. 

"Gone to Eilmaine!" said Charles, in the same 
breath. *' Then adieu to poor Madge Murray." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

October 1. — Octaber has commenced, and my bro- 
ther is still at Kilmaine. My Grandmother had a few 
lines from him two days ago, when he sent for his 
gun, but he says nought of the Murrays, merely that 
they greet us, and of his own return he says, that as 
soon as he hears that my uncle is at Lincluden, he will 
go there from Kilmaine, and bring him to the Mount 
to settle certain matters — and so till my uncle's arrival 
my Grandmother will allow us to settle nothing as to 
the future. She says, and truly, that if I am to accom- 
pany Charles, my preparations will soon be made — if 
I do not, I shall not suffer so cruelly from "hope 
deferred;" but I cannot allow myself to dream of such 
misery. 

And this fortnight (since the departure of my dear 
brother) we have been so much together, that I feel 
more and more how little I should value life without 
him. How rapidly the time has glided past. We 
have been constant companions during it, and uninter- 
rupted by any visitors. Madge has not once been 
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here; my Grandmother frequently asks for her, but I 
have never in any way hinted at what I saw. 

The Drummonds have returned to Carbrechan, and 
have invited us to visit them ; I have no wish to do 
so, I am too happy at the Mount to have any desire 
to leave, and yet perchance we may go, for my Grand- 
mother told me to-day that were it not that my uncle 
must soon return, and my engagement be settled one 
way or another, she would not allow Charles to remain 
here longer, as it makes us both so idle. I must own 
that it is true, for during the last fortnight I have 
n^Iected my duties sadly. I have not attended to 
the household a&irs; indeed, my whole time has been 
passed in Charles's society, and she told him that he 
had been equally wasteful of precious time. He assured 
her he had not, for every moment had been devoted to 
me, and it could not have been better employed ; but 
she told him that, were it not that my uncle must soon 
be here, she would send him to Carbrechan, and keep 
me at the Mount, to attend to all the matters that I 
have of late neglected. So we told her that to-morrow 
we would turn over a new leaf. ^^ I shall store the 
apples gathered to-day," I said, ^^ and superintend the 
preserving of the winter pears." Charles said he would 
assist me, but I say nay to that; he must answer some 
letters he has received from France^ and read for a 
couple of hours, and so with these good intentions we 
retired. My Grrandmother laughed, and said if we 
were such good bairns we might play together a little 
longer. 

October 3. — ^Play a little longer! Ah, would we 
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could. The hot tears blind my eyes as I write, and 
fall like rain-drops on my paper. Alas! the change 
since last I wrote, but forty-eight hours, and it seems a 
life of misery. As well as I can, let me narrate the 
matter. I promised my dear Grandmother to return to 
my household duties; accordingly I did so, and Charles 
remained all forenoon in the library occupied with 
various letters. After dinner we resolved to be together^ 
and the afternoon being fine, we walked to Ringwood's 
cottage, and called on his dame, my nurse, and told her 
that little Bingwood^ as they term her son, gives great 
satis&ction in the stable where he is learning. 

We were seated in the ''sweet gloamin" in the oak 
parlour, when suddenly we heard a hoise approaching 
at full speed. 

'' It must be Sir Richard," I said, and was rising to 
go and meet him, when the door was burst open, and 
Madge Murray, flushed with hard riding, entered. 

''Madge, my bairn," said my Grandmother, "the 
sight of you is good for sair, e'en what has become of 
you dawtie." 

But Madge heeded not the greeting, but advancing 
to Charles, said, " Fly ! fly I you have not a moment 
to lose; I have passed the dragoons on their way here 
to apprehend you." 

"Fly ! wherefore," said Lord Derwentwater. 

" I know not, but a warrant is out for your appre- 
hension. There is no time to lose; the dragoons 
will be here immediately. My father is waiting for 
you with fresh horses; do not lose time; fly ere it be 
too late." 
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" No, I will not fly ! I have done nothing to require 
flight. Whilst Sir Richard's guest I would never 
conspire against his king. I will not fly, and if they 
attempt to take me, I shall sell my life dearly," was his 
proud reply. 

" Alas! that will avail you little. Grandmother, 
Martha, can you not join me in counselling flight 
whilst there is time. Abeady the dragoons must be 
close at hand," said Madge, in the deepest agitation. 

"Madge, how come you to know all this — what 
means have you of obtaining this information?" I said, 
for it struck a chill to my heart — the idea of parting 
with Charles — and the agitation she displayed recalled 
to me the letter the night of the ball, and thoughts to 
which I could give no name rose thick before me. 

" What matters the means ? Believe me, ere it be 
too late, his life is in danger. The warrant is in the 
hands of one who will show no mercy, and his attainder 
for '45 has never been removed. Oh, Martha, ere it 
be too late, persuade him to fly. Believe me now, if 
you never do again, that he is in danger." 

Her evident and unfeigned emotion carried convic- 
tion not to be withstood, and we did at last persuade 
him, and I gave him my promise that if now he would 
save himself by flight, a few weeks and I would join 
him In France, never again to leave him. 

" Come," said Madge, " we have not a moment to 
lose ; I will conduct you to my father ;" and she pre- 
pared to depart. In my agony I clung to him, for I 
felt that this separation was for ever. But his courage 
rose with the danger, and he jested gaily with me. I 
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would make a bad soldier's wife if I trembled thus when 
there was no danger. 

" Nay," said Madge, cheerfully, " you wrong her 
there. She dreads an engagement less than d, flight. 
But haste, for time is passing quickly." 

We had said adieu, and he was leaving the room 
with her, when, in a voice of agony, she exclaimed, " It 
is too late ! here are the dragoons !" and we heard the 
noise of horses rapidly approaching. 

My dear Grandmother had appeared paralysed by the 
news, but now all her energy returned. 

"No, Charley," she said, **you must not fly. The 
auld tower can yet shelter a frien. Come wi me. 
Fear not, Martha; it has stood good stead in a waur 
stress than this is like to be. Madge, I needna ask ye 
to remain wi your cousin ; ye are no the ane to desert 
in time o' need." And she left the room, taking 
Charles along with her. 

We heard the horses approaching nearer and nearer, 
and just as they halted my Grandmother returned. 

" All is safe," she said ; " but, my dear bairn, dinna 
look sae pale, or that will betray a'." Madge was 
seated at the window, from whence she saw all that was 
passing in the court-yard. 

** Oh, no. Grannie; all is not safe. Captain Bucha- 
nan is in command — nothing will escape him ; and 
that doubly-dyed traitor, Ker of Borland, is with him. 
For Lord Derwentwater's sake, receive them well: 
gain time by every means ; all now depends on that. 
Ker knows too much, and will have no mercy. Every 
moment is worth an hour." And Madge left the room, 
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leaving ns in utter ignorance, save that by every means 
we n:mst gain time. 

A few minutes afterwards Captain Buchanan en- 
tered, and Eer with him: the former, apologising for 
his intrusion, said it was in performance of his dul^ 
My (grandmother in her courtly way received Atm, and 
said we required no excuse, as she trusted we would 
consider duty paramount to everything, however pain- 
ful that duty might be. 

*' And believe me, madam," he replied, bowing, '* it 
is most painful to me to have to disturb you and Miss 
Baliol in this rude way.'' 

"Will you not be seated?' she said, remembering 
Madge's injunction to gain time — " will you not be 
seated, and partake of some refreshment after your 
ride ?" 

" By all means," said Ker, roughly — " by all means. 
Meat and mass hinder no man. The Papists had some 
sense in the first part of that saying. We have run the 
fox to earth, and may take our own time to be in at 
the death." 

My Grandmother took no notice of this rude speech, 
so he continued: "Captain, if you have placed your 
men as I ordered, the bird cannot escape; so we may 
eat before we take it." 

How sincerely in my heart did I thank Captain 
Buchanan for the haughty manner in which he replied 
— " Mr. Ker, /am in command of the dragoons here^ 
and receive orders from none." 

" Maybe — maybe ; but this cursed old house has so 
many turnings in it, and we must not let our prize slip 
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through our fingers; so, by your leftve, madam, I'll 
order them to have something ready for us, and we'll 
go and do our duty." 

*^ And may I ask what that is ?" she said. 

"Oh, just to apprehend that bloody rebel traitor, 
Charles Ratcliff; and as the Baliols are ' tarred wi the 
same stick,' I brought a few dragoons with me in case 
of resistance." 

** I know no Charles Ratcliff," said my Grandmother, 
proudly, 

" Oh, maybe — ^maybe ; but perhaps you know Mr. 
Edwardes." 

" There is no Mr. Edwardes in this house," she 
repUed. 

"Faith, then, he canna be far out of it; but maybe 
he is fine, and likes to hae his lugs tickled wi a title- 
maybe you may know something o' Lord Derwent- 
water — eh, my leddy — is he not in this house ?* 

"It is your duty, you say, to find that out," she 
answered haughtily, and turned away. 

" Oh, I thought I would make you change your 
tune. Now, captain, order in two o* your men." 

" For what purpose?" said Captain Buchanan. 

" To protect me in the performance of my duty," 
replied Ker. 

" You are in no danger whatever, and I shall cer- 
tainly not distress Lady Bethune and Miss Baliol by 
any such unnecessary display of force." 

" Do you then refuse ?' pursued Ker. 

" Oh, most positively ; my duty as a soldier is ever 
that of a ffentleman" 
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" I thank you, Captain Buchanan," said my Grand- 
mother. " My grandchild and I are thankful that 
this unpleasant duty has fallen to the lot of at least one 
gentleman. What do you wish us to do ?'* 

" Whatever you please, madam. If you remain here 
none shall intrude : if you wish to accompany us, pray 
do so." 

" We shall accompany you," she said, seeing Ker 
rise to go. 

*' Now are you sure," said Ker, " that you under- 
stand how to place your men, so that no one can 
escape." 

" Mr. Ker, I know my duty ; I hope you are equally 
sure of yours," he replied, haughtily. 

*' Well, well — maybe, maybe ; see that they under- 
stand to capture, at any cost — to spare none that will 
not surrender;" and they left the room, we accompany- 
ing them — I more dead than alive, scarce able to go, 
yet dreading being left behind, and clinging to my 
Grandmother. When we opened the door we found 
two armed dragoons standing there. I nearly screamed 
aloud, for there was a dreadful reality in that sight 
that deprived me of all hope. 

" Aye, this looks something like the thing," said Ker, 
chuckling, and rubbing his hands at sight of the dra- 
goons. " Now, my lads, let no one escape — five 
guineas to the man who brings me RatcliiF, dead or 
alive." 

" My men know their duty, and take orders only 
from their own officers," said Captain Buchanan. 

" Aye, but this is one of Charley's men, and Hawley's 
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dragoons care not to come too close to them," said Ker, 
coarsely. Captain Buchanan made no reply, but his 
hand fell to the hilt of his sword. He soon mastered 
the involuntary impulse, and, followed by his two dra- 
goons, walked along the passage. 

" We shall begin the search here," said Ker, stopping 
at the door of my chamber. 

**It is my granddaughter's room! but it matters 
not." 

" It is sacred from my intrusion," said Captaitt 
Buchanan, remaining outside the door. 

" I must do my duty," said Ker, entering. 

Tlie only person in the room was my woman, Alice, 
who was arranging some things. Ker seized her in his* 
rude grasp, and scrutinised her keenly, but satisfied at 
length that she really was, as she said, my waiting 
woman, he quitted her, and proceeded to search below 
the settees, and in the presses, and in other places even 
more unlikely to conceal any one. He then pro- 
ceeded to my bed, and twice thrust his sword into it. 

My Grandmother observed this with indignation: 
" Sir," she said, ** this is an indignity you will yet have 
to account for to her brother. Sir Richard Baliol." 

'* How, madam ! do you threaten me? I vow there 
is not a place, not even the church, that shall harbour 
such a detested rebel as Ratcliff, if I can help it, and I'll 
sooner pull down the walls than that he should escape 
me. Here, you fellow," crying to one of the dragoons, 
" here you, mount guard in this room, and notice if 
even a mouse squeaks. Come along— do you hear, 
sirrah !" 

L 
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<^ Will you permit this^ Captain Bachanan?" said my 
GzEndmother. 

" Certainly not. Mr. Ker, your orders are to capture 
a man, not to insult a lady. The dragoons are under 
my command, and only do my bidding." 

" How ! do you also take this rebePs part?" thundered 
Ker. 

" I do not, neither do I overstep my duty; my in- 
structions are to assist you in capturing Ratcliff, not to 
annoy these ladies." 

^' And if he be concealed here, are there never such 
things as concealed traitors and false panels?" 

*^ Show me where, and I will assist you in forcing an 
entrance. 

*' Say you so— come on then;" and he went along the 
passage, searching every room he came to. 

And all this while where was Madge? We saw her 
not; but remembering her caution, we dallied as long 
as possible, till at laat we reached the blue-room. I 
trembled violently, for now I knew that the danger was 
great. 

*' Ha ! I have struck on the scent at last. I knew not 
where to find this room, but I know what I shall find," 
said Ker, on entering. 

The room had all the appearance of having been for 
some time unoccupied. The shutters were partially 
dosed. No fire in the grate, and all the furniture 
covered up. Mr. Ker went to the door to satisfy him- 
self that the dragoons were close at hand, and after 
giving a hurried glance round the room, he turned to 
tthe portrait of Lord Derwentwater, which he examined 
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attentivelj, and said : *' Oh, we shall find the young fox 
run to earth at last;" he then took a pistol from his 
belt, looked carefully at the priming, and continued: 
'^ Now, I am aware that this picture conceals an open- 
ing in the wall, but the trick of remoying it I do not 
know. Will you please to open it?' he said, turning 
to my Grandmother. For one moment her caution for- 
sook her, and turning yery pale, she said, 

'^ Have we traitors in the camp?' Instantly recover- 
ing, she added: *'If there be such a secret connected 
with the picture, you may be certain that I should be 
the last to own' it." But I who knew her countenance 
so well, I could see by the agitation which in vain she 
tried to repress, that it was true! that this was the 
hiding-place in which Charles had taken reAige ! 

"Now make haste, you are keeping me waiting," 
said Ker. 

" You wait in vain/' she replied, in a low voice. 
*^0h, very well. 111 soon find out the trick — ^this little 
conjurer soon solves aU puzzles," he said, raising his 
pistol. 

Still my Grandmother spoke not a word. 

^^His blood be on your head then. Captain, will 
you order in your men ? I can swear that this picture 
conceals an opening in the wall, behind which we shall 
find RatcM:'* 

Captain Buchanan left the room, and returned 
followed by four troopers. He ordered them to 
" ground arms," and as their guns fell with a heavy 
dang on the ground, I sank almost senseless on a chair 
near my Grandmother. 

l2 
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** Will you not retire?' said Captain Bachanan to me; 
"but even if I wouldy I could not have done so. 

" Will you not spare her this dreadful scene?" he 
said kindly, turning to my Grandmother. 

" I must do my duty," she replied, sternly, as if 
dreading to hear the sound of her own voice. Had I 
known the secret, at all hazards I would have disclosed 
it, but till now I was ignorant of its existence. 

'* Madam, let me beseech you to spare lu this 
dreadful duty," said Captain Buchanan. 

"Hillo, captain, your guns hang fire sadly — ^the 
picture might have been riddled ere now," sneered Ker. 

Captain Buchanan said nothing, but cast an im* 
ploring look to my Grandmother, who replied not, 
and then, as if he dare delay no longer, he gave the 
order, "Make ready." 

I flung myself on my Grandmother's neck, and 
conjured her, for the love she bore me, to save him. 

"Dear child, I am sworn at no hazard to betray the 
secret of that picture to an enemy — I must not break 
my oath." 

" Present !" said Captain Buchanan. I was fasci- 
nated; I could not withdraw my eyes one moment 
from the picture. I could not rush forward and 
intercept, at least one bullet. I stood utterly deprived 
of motion — almost senseless. Slowly, as I gazed at it, 
the picture began to move ; then more rapidly, as if 
some one were pushing it aside, and Madge Murray 
stood before us ! but alone I 

"Confusion!" cried Ker, leaping quickly into the 
small apartment in the thickness of the wall, which the 
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partial movement of the picture had disclosed. Madge 
looked a little paler, but her spirit revelled in danger ; 
my Grandmother and I were speechless, whilst Cap- 
tain Buchanan told his men to withdraw, and wait 
outside. 

" Confess now that I have good courage to sit to the 
very last; but, dear Gi^nnie, your determination was 
like to cost me dear, and my jest I thought would have 
an ill end, when I heard Martha plead in vain." She 
might have continued long talking thus, we were both 
too agitated to reply. 

" Have you satisfied yourself with my retreat, Mr. 
Ker? I scarce think that you would have kept up the 
jest so long," she said. 

Ker came forth, looking like an evil spirit robbed of 
its prey. " Come now. Miss Murray, this won't do ; we 
won't be trifled with any longer ; tell me where Ratcliff 
is concealed, or I may find means to make you !" 

" Hark you how bravely he threatens a poor girl ! 
With a troop of dragoons, and a gallant captain to back 
him, he can actually speak courageously — I did not say 
courteously," Madge replied, with a sneer. 

" By Jove, I won't sufier this," said Ker, furiously ; 
but Madge never quailed. " Confess where Ratcliff 

lies hid, or " and his hand fumbled with one of the 

pistols in his belt. 

" You were told that no Ratcliff was here, and you 
see there is not," was her calm reply. 

" I have proof under your own hand that will convict 
you," said Ker, drawing from his pocket the cover of 
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a letter, which I was sufficiently near to see was ad- 
dressed by Madge to Lord Derwentwater ! I know 
not what it means, but Madge's face coloured as she 
replied: 

" That proves nothing, save that you have obtained, 
how, is best known to yourself, the cover of a letter 
addressed by me to Lord Derwentwater." 

" And do you attempt to tell me that you don't 
know where he is! If not found here, you shall 
answer for his escape." He advanced towards her ; 
she gave him a look of unutterable scorn, and was 
moving away, when he seized her arm, and exclaimed, 
" Stay, stay ! we don't part so easily." 

"Am I then a prisoner, and on whose authority?" 

" On mine !" thundered Ker. 

" Which I shall never acknowledge," was her haughty 
reply. 

"Then, my bold madam, I shall make you. Captain, 
will you give her in charge to your men, till she comes 
to her senses — that's to say, if she ever was in them." 

"Miss Murray will spare me such an ungracious 
office, by promising not to leave Mount Baliol," siud 
Captain Buchanan, politely. 

" A prisoner on parole ! well, be it so," said Madge. 

" No ! I know the breed too well to trust them. It 
cost the father little to betray his cause, it will cost 
the daughter less to break her word," Ker savagely 
exclaimed. 

Madge's eyes flashed, and for an instant the riding- 
whip which she held in her hand was raised on high. 
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I was not the only one who thought it would descend 
on Ker, for he was cowed, and, like a craven hound, 
he slunk behind Captain Buchanan, but dropping it 
quietly, she said to him: " There are only two reasons 
which prevent me firom using this on you. The first, 
that it is a base lie, unworthy even of you, which you 
have just uttered ; and the next, that I would not soil 
my whip by letting it touch you. You 1 a traitor twice 
told — ^false to your religion, and to your king ! You t 
to dare to cast a slur on a Murray of Ashton ! Captain 
Buchanan, I give you my word that I will not leave 
Mount Baliol till I have your permission — and now 
come cousin, ere / forget, as he has done, that I 
am Miss Murray, the daughter of his benefactor." 

" And instructors*^ muttered Ker, as we left the room ; 
and he again entered the recess, accompanied by two 
dragoons with torches, to search for the hidden means 
ofexitfromit. 

"Where is he?" I said, the moment we were left alone. 

" Safe outside— waiting for you," she repUed, quickly. 

" Thank Heaven ! do not let us lose a moment:" and 
I was hurrying along the passage which led to the door, 
when she laid hold of me, and said: 

" Good Heavens, girl ! are you mad; every door is 
guarded by dragoons ! No, you must come this way;" 
and she led me, for I was too bewildered to guide my- 
self, to my own room, where we found Alice, who on 
our entrance ran to a chest, and took from thence a 
bundle. ** Quick, quick !" cried Madge, " we have not 
a moment to lose," unfastening as i^e spoke the bundle. 
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'* Stay, Alice, there is a little change; J am a prisoner 
on parole, your mistress must take my place." The 
bundle was now unfastened^ and out dropped a coat 
and waistcoat. 

" What does all this mean?" I said^ in amazement. 

'^ Simply that you must don these clothes, and as 
Harry Murray, ride with Lord Derwentwater till you 
meet my father. Quick, girl ! every minute you lose 
may cost him his life. He is waiting for you, or rather 
for me, near the old well." And all the time that 
Madge was speaking, she was helping to attire me in 
my new costume, whilst I was too bewildered to lend 
any assistance, or to attempt resistance. I was passive 
in their hands. 

" It is lucky that you found these things, Alice; 
they fit your mistress to perfection," said Madge; and 
now I recognised that it was a blue camlet coat and 
waistcoat, which my dear mother had worn when it 
was the fashion to be thus attired. I cared not what 
they did — I felt that they were dressing me, but I 
seemed unable to realise aught. 

Madge then earnestly and rapidly spoke thus: *' I 
have no time for explanations. Near the old well you 
will find Lord Derwentwater, and two horses. H« is 
Madge Murray, you are Harry ; your appearance gal- 
loping along will therefore excite no surprise. Hasten 
and join my father and Harry; they are waiting a 
few miles hence with a relay of horses. Lord Der- 
wentwater cannot go alone. That would instantly 
excite attention, and betray him. You must go through 
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the deep^den-chase. The high road is probably guarded 
by dragoons. Leave the wood near the old quarry. If 
any attempt be made to stop you, draw your pistol, and 
fire. Nay, don't shudder; do it boldly. Some one will 
then quit the quarry. Cry aloud, 'There goes Ed- 
wardes.* Then be ready to profit by the surprise of the 
dragoons: a thousand to one they fall into the trap and 
give chase. Then spare neither spur nor steed till you 
meet my father. After that, hasten back to Ringwood's; 
leave your horse there, and return here. I shall not 
leave this room till I see you again; they will thus think 
th^t we are together. You must go by the window, 
through the garden. Good luck go with you; I would 
I were in your place, but you know it is impossible; 
and there is one outside who will not regret the 
change; but I shall sufier enough till I see you here 
again. Through the pleached walk, down to the old 
well. Now haste !" 

She assisted me to get out at the window, and then 
I was alone. But now, when all depended on myself, 
my courage rose with the emergency, and the shades of 
evening, which fell rapidly, gave me heart instead of 
taking it away. For the first time I knew the protec- 
tion of doublet and hose, and thought less and less of 
my strange attire, and more of the delight of ohce 
again seeing my dear Charles, and of saving his life. 

I saw a tall figure standing near the well. As I ap- 
proached she, came towards me, and said, ''Miss 
Murray, I have been in agony on your account, lest I 
should have exposed you to danger." 
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" It is not Madge," I replied, dropping the large 
cloak which concealed my face. 

" Martha ! my own Martha !" and the delight of that 
moment more than repaid me for all I had suffered. 

" We have no time to lose," I at last exclaimed. 

" True. Yet what will Kfe be without you?" He 
assisted me to mount, and spite of the dangers by which 
we were surrounded, we could not refrain from laughing 
at our various awkwardnesses in our new characters* 

When mounted, we rode as quickly as the nature of 
the ground would permit. Charles was on Madge's 
noble steed ** Black Douglas," whilst I was mounted, on 
Ringwood's active and strong shooting pony, which 
luckily I had ridden before. We spoke but little; 
our hearts were too full to find utterance in words, 
but we grasped each other's hand as we rode along. 
At length we quitted the deep-den-chase^ opposite to 
the old quarry. 

" Halt !" cried a voice, at no great distance — " halt, 
or I fire;" and we heard the ratthng of unslinging a 
carbine. "Who goes there?" continued the voice, we 
having puUed up. 

" A friend," replied Charles. 

"Advance, friend, and give the countersign." 

" I have none. My brother, Mr. Murray, and I 
are returning to the Hall, and knew not that we should 
require one." 

The dragoon came close towards us, but luckily it 
was now too dark to distinguish our faces. " You can't 
pass," he said; "my orders are to allow none to quit 
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the wood, and to detain all who attempt to do so. You 
must either remain here, or retam to Mount Baliol." 

" We shall do neither at your bidding," I repKed, 
and discharged mj pistol. 

** Hillo ! my young cock, you crow too loud not to 
have your comb cut," said the dragoon, drawing his 
sword. At that moment a horseman quitted the old 
quarry a little to the right, and rode hastily away from 
where we were. 

^* Hillo ! Madge, there's Master Edwardes. Well 
done, good horse," I cried, gaily. 

^^ Edwardes!" exclaimed the dragoon, quitting his 
hold of my bridle. " His head is worth a purse of 
gold. After him ! after I" and the man was off in a 
moment. 

We stopped for no more courteous dismissal, but 
started off at a pace that I had never tried the like of 
before, for I knew the road was an open one, and we 
tore along, unheeding everything. At length we came 
to a few cottages: some one darted out, and seized 
Charles's bridle, and a well-known voice exclaimed, 
" Hold ! Madge, you have ridden hard — ^Black Doug- 
las is quite blown;" whilst my kinsman Ashton was at 
my side, and assisted me to dismount, and hurried us 
into the cottage. 

There was a stable-lantern burning in the room, 
which threw its dull and sickly light around. Charles 
stared at Ashton; by its dim light he looked even older 
and more careworn than when I had seen him at the 
HaU. 
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" You do not appear to recognise me," he said, sadly. 

"Pardon me," Charles replied, "I do not; and yet 
I think I have seen your face before." 

" Often — I am James Murray I" 

" You ! — ^you Secretary Murray !" 

" At least, I am the wreck of what he was." 

Charles seized his hand, and grasped it warmly. 

*' Ah, Mr. Secretary, times are sadly changed since 
we first met." 

" They are indeed, my lord ; nor am I less so. For- 
give me if I hasten your departure, but time is precious 
to us to-night. You will find a change in the other 
room. Martha, Harry will see you home, but you had 
better return as Miss BaHol. Should they attempt to 
detain you. Miss Baliol will command more respect 
than a young page. In this room you will find a dress 
suitable for you, for we thought Madge might require 
it; she was to have been in your place, but doubtless 
saw reason good for the change. I need not tell you 
that your toilet must be the speediest possible." 

My kinsman then left the cottage, and I hastily 
equipped myself in a riding dress of Madge's, which! 
found hanging up in the room. Scarce had I finished 
my toilet when Charles entered, once more in his own 
character. '' Martha, I can never forget all that you 
have done for me to-night; but if my life be spared, it 
shall be devoted to prove my love and gratitude." But 
I cannot write what passed in those few bright, brief, 
happy moments, for my eyes fill with tears, and the 
paper is blank before me, when I contrast the difierence 
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now that he is gone. I count the hours that must 
elapse ere I can hear of his safety — the weary, weary 
nights and days ere we meet again. Twice did Harry 
come and tell us that all was ready — we could not bear 
to part* At last Ashton himself came, and said: 

** Martha, you endanger his life by this delay." 

Then we quitted the cottage. He supported me to 
my horse, put me on it, as he used to do in the happy 
days when we rode together. 

'^ We shall meet again dearest/' he said. 

" If not here, I trust in heaven," I replied. And 
then all was over — ^we had parted I 

'' Come, my lord, you risk more lives t^n your own 
by this delay," said Ashton. He sprang on his horse, 
and in a moment they were gone — their horses' hoofs 
striking fire from the flinty road as they rushed madly 
along. We had parted ! and who can tell if ever we 
shall meet again? 

How long I sat trying in vain to follow their course 
with my eyes, spite of the darkness of the night, I 
know not. At last Harry roused me, saying : 

" Well cousin, are you ready ?" 

I started, for in my misery I had forgot all, save our 
cruel separation ; but I must now think of home. 

•* I am quite ready," 1 replied. 

" If you are not afraid to go through the dead-mavks- 
moss, I'll take you to the Mount in a quarter of an 
hour." 

Fear ! to-night I had no fear but for him, and my 
heart was too full of grief to have a place for any other, 
feeling. 
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'<No» Hany, I have no fear — lead the way, and 
quickly." 

**ril need no second bidding," he cried, g&i^y; and 
we started on our homeward way. He never spoke 
during the ride, and I could not. At last we reached 
Ringwood's cottage, having seen no one* My good 
nntse in a moment was out to receive me, and her 
husband took our horses. 

'^ Eh, I wad suner hae burned my bannet," he said, 
'* than that a' thissud hae happened and me no hae had 
a han in the ploy. My gude dame is trying to pit me 
through it, but I canna mak it oot ava." 

*' Whist, Biogwood, man," said my nurse, ^' whist 
man, dinna ye see Miss BaLioPs like to fiednt. Tak her 
powny man, and lat her come in and sit down." 

'* No I thank you, nurse, I must hasten home ; have 
you been up ?" 

'' Na^ but Bingwood gaed up wi the game, and says 
he fiiund Ker sweirin like a trooper at being cheated by 
Miss Murray as I hear, and the dragoons were in the 
hall wi Howison, drinking clean cap owre the riggin." 

" And my Grandmother ?" 

^* They tauld me," said Bingwood, '^ that she and the 
captain were seated thegither in the oak parlour, and 
Ker was rampagin thro' the hoose like a bom deevil. 
When he saw my muir game, he tauld the cuick to 
mak a spatch-coek for him. Deil a ane suld he ever hae 
tasted wi my wull, but Mistress Alice tauld the cuick, 
that Miss Murray said she was to gie him the best in 
the hoose, and plenty o't, and sae I left him sattling 
aboot it." 
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'^Hany, you will remam here till I go home," I 
said^ turning to my cousin, when Bingwood finished 
his long stoiy. 

'^ But I promised papa to see you safe home," he 
said. 

^'But, dear cousin, I am at home now, and Bing- 
wood will accompany me to the Mount" 

'^ But I promised papa to see you safe home," was 
still poor Hany's reply. 

'' Then come along !" for I was too sad, too sorrow- 
ful at heart to attempt convincing him that now I was 
safer without him. Accordingly we hurried away, 
reached the garden-door, foimd it open,., and by the 
pleached walk stole up to the window of my chamber. 
It was open, and Madge seated at it. 

« Thank Heaven that you are safe !" she exclaimed, 
springing out at the window, and throwing her arms 
round me. ^' Thank Heaven that you are safe. I have 
been in misery since you left. But, Hairy, you must 
not be here, my dear boy; you ought to have remained 
at Ringwood's." 

'' But I promised papa to see Martha safe home," was 
still poor Harry's answer. 

" Quite light^ Hal ; and having done so, you must 
return to Bingwood's, and wait with his dame and him, 
for me." But this I would not allow, but told Madge 
that Harry must remain at the Mount; and having 
now entered my chamber, we consulted with Alice 
where he had best go. She said that Ker was now 
pretty well satisfied with ranging through the house, 
and was seated at his dinner in the steward's room, and 
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the captain and the lady were together. She could^ 
therefore, easily take Master Harry yrith her to the 
housekeeper's room, as there was little chance of Ker 
showing his face there, May Hetley having told him 
that if he dared to come there again she " would back 
the fire tci Atm" — and May was well-known to be a 
woman of her word — and her aunt (Mrs. Hetley) would 
not say her nay in this matter. Accordingly, it was 
settled that Harry should go with Alice, whilst we 
hastened to my Grandmother. We found her alone, 
and had just time to assure her that all was safe, when 
Captain Buchanan entered. He said Mr. Ker began 
to think that their further search at Mount Baliol was 
useless, and therefore he had come to say adieu to us, 
to release Miss Murray from her parole, and to offer 
her an escort, if she were constrained to return to 
Ashton that night. My Grandmother said that such a 
thing was not to be thought of, and was thanking him 
for his courtesy, when we heard the tread of armed men 
along the passage, and my heart told me the horrors of. 
this night were not yet over. 

They halted at the door, and a sergeant entered, and 
said : 

" Please your honour, we have caught Edwardes." 

Had I died then, I had lived long enough, sooner 
than hear those dreadful words. Captain Buchanan 
said nothing ; 'but it appeared to me as if he also shared 
my grief. 

** Where is he ?" at last he inquired. 

** Outside the door, sir,'' answered the soldier. 

** Bring him in." 
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I could scarce breathe. I seized Madge's arm and 
grasped it co^Yulsively. Oh I the unutterable agony of 
that moment, the dark reality contrasting with the 
bright hopes we had just felt of his safety. The de- 
spair of parting was not equal to the misery of meeting 
thus. 



M 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The sergeant left the room, and entered again im- 
mediately, followed by two dragoons, with their prisoner 
handcuffed between them, and that prisoner was — 
Singwood ! my fosterer — Little Ringwoody as we term 
him^ to distinguish him from his father, although, in 
truth, he is not little for his years. 

"Ringwood!" we all exclaimed, **how came you 
here ?" 

" An it please you my lady, they brought me," he 
answered. 

The men looked surprised, now that they were in a 
room where there was light ; they seemed to fear that 
their promised reward was not quite so sure as in the 
dark they had supposed it to be. 

'* Who is this that you have brought ?" said Captain 
Buchanan to his men. 

" Please your honour isn't it Edwardes?" replied the 
sergeant. 

" No, certainly not ;" and then turning to Ringwood 
he inquired, " who are you ?" 

" Vera weel, I thank ye — ^hoo are ye yersel," was 
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Bingwood's ealm reply. Captain Buchanan could not 
resist smiling^ and then pat his question in other 
words* 

" But what is your name ?" 

" Ringwood Hunter." 

" And who i« Ringwood Hunter ?" 

^* I tauld ye afore I was brawliefih^mony thanks for 
speirin," answered Ringwood. 

^* Then what are you ?* said Captain Buchanan^ in 
despair. 

*' I'm Miss BalioPs fosterer, an ane of Sit Richard's 
grooms. 

<' And how came Miss Baliol's fosterer, and dne of 
Sir Richard's grooms, to be captured by my dragoons ?' 

" Na, thqr ken that best theirsels." 

" What were you doing ?*' 

** I Was oot aiiin ane o' the horses," answered Ring- 
wood; and had I not known that niy fosterer is a clever 
lad, and can read and write, I should have taken him 
fbr an innocent, so stupid did he look. I thought the 
poor lad was terrified at being taken by the dragoons, 
yet till now I had never known him show a trace of 
fear. 

'* Rather late for airing a horse,** quietly observed 
Captain Buchanan. 

*^ An forbyd I had a meteage." 

'* Oh, amessage-^and from whom?" 

'* Frae Miss Murrey." 

'* And may I ask what it was T said Captain Bucha- 
nan, bowing to Madge. 

** Certainly," she replied. 

m2 
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" I was to ride owre to the Ha' and say she wadna 
be hame the nicht, maybe." 

<* When did Miss Murray give you this message?' 

'* Oh just when she saw me." 

*' And when was that ?" 

" Whan I met her, sir," he replied, quietly. 

Captain Buchanan smiled, and said: 

" Well, what happened next ?" 

*' I was riding awa to do her bidding, whan a' at ance 
thae chaps began chasing me. I thocht they wanted a 
race, an never looked ahint me, till a' at ance I faund a 
bullet whistlin past my lugs." 

*' And what did you do then ?" 

*' I thocht they had some deevilry in their head, for 
the neb o' them is never oot o* mischief, sae I clapped 
to my spurs, and gae them a bit chase across the muir 
and moss. Tm thinkin their beasts hae na had sic a 
breathin this gey while. Atweel, ye'll allow that it*s no 
Hke a dragoon, wi his lang stirrups, an a' his belts an 
bandoleers, wad ever come up wi ane riding echt stun 
ten, an accustomed to stiff* Ian an cross country work, 
and they were gey and sair taiglit wi their fences, an I 
had like to hae shawn them a pair o' clean heels, whan 
a wheen mair o' the ill deedie craturs started up afore 
me, wi guns at their shouthers, so I was obleeged to rein 
in, an so they grippit me. But I can tell ony ane, aye 
or twa o' them, that gin I catch them by themsels 
they'll get a skinfu o' broken banes afore we pairt, be it 
whaur it may." 

" Well sergeant, what have you to say to thb ?" said 
Captain Buchanan. 
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Here Ker entered in great glee, having heard of the 
capture of Edwardes. 

*' Hillo^ captain/' he said, *' so the bird is snared 7' 

*' Faith^ hardly ; they have merely got one of the 
groom boys." 

'^ Nonsense, nonsense — let me see him;" and slapping 
Ringwood on the shoulder, whose back was towards 
him^ he said: *^ Well, Mr. Edwardes, or my lord, if you 
must forsooth have your tide !" 

Ringwood turned hastily towards him. '* Eh, 
Maister Ker ! is that you — ^hoos a' wi you ? Eh, but 
I'm blythe to see you. Ye'U tell thae bom deevils o* 
dragoons to let me gae, for I maun awa an supper the 
horses." 

Ker's face of rage and disappointment was worth 
seeing. Even I could not refrain from smiling at it. 

** Do you know this boy ?" said Captain Bucha* 
nan. 

" Oh yes, I know him — ^I know him to be one of the 
idlest, most good-for-nothing lads in the parish: the 
pest of the country side." 

" Gude forgie ye for leein, Maister Ker," said Ring- 
wood. 

'< I maun deny all that Mr. Eer has said," interposed 
my Grandmother. '' I have known the callant since he 
was a bairn, and a better son could not be; and since 
he has been in our stable. Sir Richard has frequently 
notified to me that he was weel pleased with him." 

** Thank you, my lady," said Ringwood. 

** Nevertheless, I insist that he be detained. Ten to 
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qn^ but he Im assisted ^wiurdes to ^eoiqpe; where did 
you catch him?" said Ker, turning (o the ciergeant. 

*^ An it please you I was about to report the matter 
to my officer in comm^gad," said the e^geaot. 

Captain Buchanan told him to say on, and he coft* 

tinued* 

'' An it please your hoiaour, I r^naaiaed at the corni^ 
of the wood, where you stationed me, some time, aad 
saw nothing. It might have been half an hour or more^ 
when I heard horses approaching. I gave the order to 
halt, which they did, but being ignorant of the couiir 
tersi^y I told th&m they could not pass ; they gave 
their names as Miss Murray and her brother retunung^ 
home " 

*' Me !" interrupted Madge ; '* I have not been out of 
this house the last three hours.'' 

^'You must have been mistaken/' said Captain 
Buchanan. 

*' Hease your honour, I am not mistaken; they gave 
th^ names as Mr. and Miss Murray." 

" And I assure you. Captain Buchanan, that I have 
not left this house since you accepted my parole,^^ 

" More than that, your honour, the young boy fired 

at me " 

" Then you may be certain it was net Harry Murray; 
he would hit a less mark than you are," said Madge, 
smiling. 

'^ Let me hear what he has to say," Captain Bucha- 
nan said, with a puzzled look. 

'' Please, your honour, just when the young chap 
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filed at me, this fellow came in sight, from some place 
or another^ and Mr. Murray cried, " Hollo ! Edwardes, 
wdQl done;" hearing that, and having no orders to 
detain any but Edwardes, I let them pass, and spurred 
after him." 

'' And 80 lost your prize, your blundering, blind, 
stopid, pipeclayed idiot," said Ker, coarsely. ^^ Why," 
he continued, '' it's as plain as the nose on my face " 

^ Which certainly is very plain," said Madge, half 
aside. Ker scowled at her, but, unheeding the inter- 
ruption, continued to abuse the poor sergeant. '^ All 
this comes of trusting you soldiers, who have not one 
idea beyond parade and pipeclay. Yes, you fool, you 
give chase to a groom boy, and allow the prize to slip 
through your clumsy fingers, and to ride past you; but 
this shall be inquired into." 

" I suppose Tm free to gang noo," said Ringwood. 

" No," diouted £]er — *^ no, you are not free; aiders 
and abettors aane equally liable, and so you shall find. 
You'll sleep in gaol for your trouble this night." 

*' Atweel, gin better canna be; but 111 hae coorse 
company there I'm afeared — yersel for ane, Maister 
Ker." 

'' Hold your tongue, and don't be insolent." 

" Fy na, sir, I'll no be that; 111 just ceevilly tell the 
magistrate whaur ye war on the hindmost day o' August 
atween sax an seven ;" and looking Ker in the face, he 
said hastily, ^' Na be here Maister Ker, what ails ye ?" 
He might well inquire; never did a countenance exhibit 
a more sudden or startling change ; from red to white, 
firom damineeiing rage to abject fear: he quailed before 
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the young man, who stood quietly watching the effect 
of his words. 

'* Atweel, ye see^ Maister Ker, I reckon ye'll alloo 
there's naething can be laid to my charge, but mayhap 
leading the dragoons a gey chase, and braking the win 
o' the useless beasts they war upon. I daursay the 
chiels maybe cudna sit better anes though, sae I'm 
ihinkin the best thing ye can do is to lat me gang to 
my bed, and them hame to theirs, for I'm tired o' 
haeing a chiel at ilka oxter, as gin I war a puir bedral, 
no able to traivel alane." 

*' What do you say, captain ?" said Ker, turning to 
Captain Buchanan. *' Do you think we can make any- 
thing of this fellow. He seems to me to be half a 
fool." 

''I am sure," said Captain Buchanan, ^^I have no 
wish to detain him." 

'* Then you may go, dr, but take care how you do 
the like* again ; another may not let you off so easily." 

" Na, na, Maister Ker, ye'll no catch me at the like 
again I reckon, an sae a gude nicht to you ; an gin 
ye hae nae objections my leddy, as these lads' horses 
are sair blown wi chasing me, I wad be blythe to help 
them to rub them doun, an gie them a feed." 

'* Certainly, Ringwood," said my Grandmother. '^I 
gie you the charge o' seeing that both the men and the 
horses are cared for." 

They raised their hands to acknowledge my Grand- 
mother's courtesy.] As they were leaving the room, 
Captain Buchanan said : 

'* Sergeant Mayne, see that as soon as possible you 
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mount and follow me; and tell those below to let 
* Boot and Saddle' sound in five minutes from this time.'* 
The sergeant and his party retired, and presently we 
heard the trumpet, and the trampling of horses in the 
yard. Captain Buchanan then advanced towards my 
Grandmother, and taking leave of her, he again apolo- 
gised for having intruded on us. 

My Grandmother- assured him that she ''could not 
regret it, as it had given her an opportunity of judging 
how well he merited the character which she had re* 
ceived of him from a mutual friend." I, in silence, 
bowed my adieux, but Madge went up to him, and said: 

" Captain Buchanan, I am too apt to make rash 
speeches to shrink from owning that I have done so. 
The other evening I was guilty of ranking you as 
merely one of Hawley's dragoons — ^in our eyes no great 
praise ; now I do you the justice of owning that you 
are worthy to have fought against them, and I rejoice 
to think that we are soon to be cousins ; I hope we 
are friends." And she shook hands with him. 

'' I thank you, Miss Murray ; but though I feel and 
appreciate the compliment you pay me, I am content 
to be one of Hawley's dragoons. And now, as Mr. 
Ker won't hear me" (for he had left the room when the 
trumpet sounded), '^ I must say you have spared me a 
most unpleasant duty. Had Mr. Edwardes been cap- 
tured I must have done my duty, and have escorted him 
to Edinburgh. That you have saved him I feel, but do 
not wish to know how; but do not trust that another 
time I should either be blind or deaf. Edwardes and I 
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had croBsed swords too lately for me to wish to lead 
him to a prison, if, without tamifihing my honour, I 
could avoid it. In that encounter I Qwn I was foiled ; 
this therefore might have appeared a cowardly revenge." 
And 80 saying he bowed, and retired. 

^' Grannie/' said Madge, when he had qiutted the 
room — ^' Grannie, I begin to doubt if ^ birth makes the 
man, want of it the fellow.' There is Ker, a well-born 
man, has the actions and feelings of a base down ; and 
Mungo Buchanan, the son of a Gla^ow weav^, not 
only acts, but actually fedb like a gentteman." 

And now Madge dawtie ye are fidling into a waur 
error, condemning a' for the fauts o' ane. Mungo 
Buchanan in ony station would hae been an honest 
and honoumUe man, and keeping wi gentle kith, 
though not kin, he has learned their ways. Ker 
keeps wi horse ooup^s an a' the low fdlows about 
the coimtty, and so acts and thinks. Believe me, 
example is a powerfu master ; but sit down dear lassie, 
and tell me about this day's wark." 

*^!Elrst, dear Grannie, I must go for Harry, who is 
lying perdu in Mrs. Hedey's room. Gome Martha." 
I rose and accompanied her. 

On entering Mrs. Hetky's room we found Harry 
seated before the fire, whilst she was amusing him by 
telling him some of her wonderful stories, of which she 
has a larger collection than any one that I know. 
Many a night when 1 was a child, and before my 
brother went to the wars, did we at and listen to her 
tales of wonders ! And well I rem^nber how I used 
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to tremble when going along the dark passages which 
led to my nursery, lest some of the spectres should start 
out and seize me. 

As I said, we found Hany seatedi and listening as 
attentively as if he had never heard it before, to Mrs. 
Hetley's favourite story of the ghoefc of a lovely lady 
who used to haunt the east wing of the Mount ; and 
bow her ^irit was at length laid by burying in conse- 
crated ground her bones, found in the draw-well ; and 
how a holy priest for three long nights, with bell^ book^ 
and candkp did watch and pray for peace to her un- 
shriven souL Although we all knew the story perfectly, 
Harry begged that we would remain and hear it to the 
very end ; and when Mrs. Hetley (seeing that we were 
anxious to leave) tried to skip parts, he invariably put 
hex right, reminding her of some part whidi she had 
omitted. 

At last the story was concluded, and we hastened 
back to my Grandmother. 

'' Now sit down, dear bairns," die said, " and Madge 
dawtie tell me all this &ae beginning to end, for to me 
it is a ravelled pirn that I can mak naething o'." 

^' There is little to tell you, dear Grannie — at least, 
there is little that I can tell. You must take my word 
for so much, and ask no questions, for I can explain 
nothing. I learnt, no matter how, that there was a 
warrant out for the apprehension of Lord Derwent- 
water ; I knew it to be but too possible, as his attainder 
had never been removed ; and had I not known the 
country likewise, and taken a near road, the dragoons 
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had been here before me. This ia all I can tell you 
about my information. The rest you know." 

*' Indeed^ dear bairn, I do not. Tell me how you 
managed his escape, and by what means you were 
concealed in the blue room, whaur I placed Charley," 
said my Grandmother, stroking Madge's long dark curls. 

'* Ohj our adventures were many. The moment I 
saw that Eer was of the party, all hope of concealment 
was over, for I knew the hidden chamber was no secret 
to him. Do not ask me how, dear Grannie ; I must be 
content to seem mysterious; but when you spoke so 
confidently of concealing him, I readily guessed where. 
I have long known the existence of that chamber, and 
the passage behind the picture. In the happy days 
of childhood I have been in it many a time. Sir 
Richard showed me all ; for it used to be the favourite 
scene in which I was a captive Princess, and Richard a 
Paladin sana peur^ sworn to release me or die. My 
knowledge of the secret, and consequent dread of 
reproof, either for myself or Richard, gave a reality to 
our adventures, which added not a little to their •charm. 
I certainly did not suffer half so much to-night when I 
knew that the carbines were pointed at me, and the 
next moment might be my last, as I did one day when 
I was visiting Richard in prison— I as Blondel, and he 
as CoBur de Lion — on which occasion the dreaded 
Emperor of Austria and a gaoler entered the room, 
under the guise of yaUf dear Grannie, and Howison. 
Happily for Lord Derwentwater to-night, my terror 
then sharpened our wits to the discovery of the secret 
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door by which he made his escape. Ah, those were 
indeed happy days!" and Madge tried in vain to repress 
a deep sigh. '' On leaving this room I fortunately met 
Afice, to whom I confided that I must ride home in 
masquerade ; then I hurried to Lord Derwentwater's 
hiding-place, and, touching the spring, entered, ere he 
had time to shoot me. The secret door gave us egress 
to the daylight, and presently I found Ringwood. 
Martha, I do not envy you the broad lands of Lincluden, 
which will be yours, nor any of your many bonnie dies 
and braw things, but I do envy you that brave, bold, 
ready fosterer of yours, who comprehends what you 
wish ere you express it I Our plans were settled in a 
moment. I need not repeat them, because you were 
yourself a main instrument in carrying them out — a 
risk you had not incurred had I not been obliged to 
make you my substitute. Unhappily, we had never 
thought of closing our hidden doors after us, and as 
these would have been too dangerous an evidence of 
flight, I hastened back, and found, to my dismay, that 
they only fastened inside, I was meditating behind 
the picture how to return to my brave protege^ when 
you saw me besieged and made prisoner of war. Here 
end my adventures ; and now Martha for yours." 

As well as I could I told them, and Madge tried to 
console me by saying I might rest assured that he would 
be well taken care of, and would soon be safe on his 
way to France. 

I am thankful that he is safe, but I cannot but feel 
the present annihilation of our hopes — the uncertainty 
Tvhen we may meet again. 
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Madge was most desirous to return to the Hall, now 
that all was explained ; but my Ghnndmother would not 
hear of such a thing, declaring it was neither safe nor 
seemfy for her to be galloping about the country in the 
middle of the night when the dragoons might stiQ be 
about; and what put the matter quite at rest was an 
obserration of poor Harry's, who, of course, was willing 
to do as Madge desired^ but wondered '* which of cousin 
Dick's horses she would ride, as Hieover was the only 
one of theirs here, and it was at Ringwood's, and Mr. 
Edwardes had ridden poor Black Douglas so hard to the 
moorside cottages, that he told a groom to lead it to the 
Hall, and to bring it over to the Mount early the next 
morning." 

"You did quite right, dear Hal: we must quarter 
ourselves here to-night, for I could not think of risking 
any of Sir Richard's horses in a dark night on a rough 
road, and one they are so unacquainted with, as the 
one between the Mount and the old Hall," said Madge 
bitterly, for I see she resents Sir Richard's sudden 
departure from the Hall, and she must feel there is a 
change since then. 

It being settled that she was to remain at the Mount, 
we sat late talking over all that had occurred; and 
when we retired for the night we had not exhausted the 
subject, and during all that sad night poor Madge tried 
in vain to console me, for neither of us dept— I was too 
imhappy to find rest, and she was trying to give me 
comfort. One thing in this strange story she never 
alluded to, and I lacked courage to ask her — ^I mean 
the letter in her writing to Lord Derwentwater which 
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Ker produced. What can all this mean? What can be 
the mysterious connexion between Madge Murray and 
my affianced husband? What can this secret and clan- 
destine correspondence import? Coward that I was 
that I did not ask her at the time; now the opportunity 
is gone. 
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CHAPTER X. 

October 4. — This morning the groom from the 
Hall was early at the Mount, with a note from Ashton 
to Madge, requesting her immediate return, but no 
word whatever of Charles. Madge assures me that I 
may be certain he is safe, else her father would not be 
at the Hall. I trust it is so, but this doubt is fearful. 
She has ridden across to the Hall, but promises to send 
a note to me the moment she arrives at home to say 
all is safe, and if possible to ride over in the afternoon 
to narrate the particulars of his escape. 

A note from Madge ! He is safe. I thank God that it 
is so. Madge's note is brief, being merely these words: 

'< Dear Cousin,— I find I have left my favourite 
whip at the Mount. Please send it per bearer, as / can- 
not endure being separated from a whip I like. I 
reached home in forty minutes-good riding you wiU 
allow — and found, as I said, that all was safe and rights 
spite of my speedy recal, which seemed to terrify you. 
I shall not ride across to the Mount as I promised, as I 
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hope this note will satisfy you that all is as well as 
even you can desire. 

" Thine, 

" Madge H. Mubbay." 

I found the whip, and took it myself to the groom 
to see if from his answers I could glean aught; but he 
seems to know nothing more than that Miss Murray 
told him to ride to the Mount for her whip^ which she 
had forgot. I asked him if he had seen my kinsman 
Ashton; he said he had, that he and Master Harry and 
Miss Murray had come up to the stables to look at the 
horses, *' and had tauld him to haste him back, so he 
cudna stay langer;" and saying these words, he rode 
off. Reassured by Madge's note, which, though unsa- 
tisfactory as to particulars, still contained the important 
fact that he was safe, I went to church, and did sin- 
cerely return thanks for <' lomng kindness " far beyond my 
deserts. 

Octobeb 6. — How slowly do the hours drag on. I 
can do nothing but sit and think on the days that are 
gone. At every turn I am reminded of the sad change. 
If dear Richard would only return to us, then some- 
thing might be done, and some arrangements made as 
to the futui'e. Of one thing I am certain, that nothing 
shall induce me to remain in this country away from 
Charles. I feel that I cannot live without him. 

Richard has returned ! He is most indignant at the 
way that Ker has behaved, and with difficulty could 
we persuade him to let the matter rest as it is. He 
praises Captain Buchanan much, but says it is merely 
what was to be expected from a gentleman and a sol- 

N 
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dier. We told him all the particulars of the escape 
" Brave Miadge !" he said repeatedly. When he hesod 
my party he told me he had long known that he had 
the best, but till now* he knew not that I was the bravest 
of suitenk 

I wiidxed to hear how matters were betwe^LhimfMid: 
Miss Murray, so I said: 

^* And how did you leave Miss Murray?" 

^ Quite well," at once he replied. 

^ Iff she to be my aister?" I continued. 

^Never I" he replied eamestiy. ^^ I do not deny liiat 
I went to Eolmaine, fancying such a thing posaiUe:;: 
but spite of my utmost endeavours, I never saw Mia» 
Murray but the image of Madge cose before me^ and 
all the beauty of her rival was in vain against the fiuh 
cination of the dear girl I have loved so long — &b 
brave companioa of my boyhood's years. So I £slt 
I never could wrong Miss Murray so fearfully as to- ofii» 
her my hand, whilst I knew my heart to be so devoted 
to another. And then I be^an to £eel that we had 
been too hasfy widi Madge. That I had condemned 
her unheard; and so hope began to dawn^ and then less 
than ever could I think of another. Madge, I feel as*- 
sured, is innocend" 

I made no answer to this assertion^ and he, unheeding 
my silence, continued: 

<< But this state of doubt it was impossible longer to 
endure, so I resolved to leave Kilmaine and return, 
home, and if you could tell me nothing, to do now, 
what I ought to have done that morning — ^to speak to 
Madge henelfi— to tell her what I had seen, and hear 
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her own explanation o£ die matter ; and my word for it, 
MardtB) iiiBt I have been in the wrong ; I have beem 
mided by jealonsy^and fermed a hasty judgment ; but 
that Madge is to blame, no lips but her own shall ever 
convince me of ;. and a thousand times soon^ will i 
doubt tke evidence of my own senses than doubt her. 
And should she give me no explanation, I will still be- 
lieve her to be all L have ever known and found her. 
Unscrupulous as to the appearanee of evil ^e may be, 
but no one is more free firom.the taint of the reality." 

As soon as hist horse was ready he mounted, and ha? 
ridden, to the HaU, where I trust he may find all as he 
wishes — nay, I am convinced that he is right ; that he 
^^7 judges Madge Murray. 

He has just returned, and. has not seen her, for' 
jisesterday morning, they left the Hall, but where 
they have gone we know not The SCTvant, whom 
my brother first saw, merely said there was no one 
at home, and when he proposed to await their re- 
turn, the man said he knew not when that might 
be, but he would get Roberts — ^Roberts is butler at 
the Hall, and knows my brother well — but he could 
say but little, meroly that immediately after break- 
fast yesterday the homsa had been ordered, and Ash^ 
ton, accompanied by Madge and Harry, had ridden 
forth, and had given orders to a groom to go to Duns- 
muir in the evening for the horses. The groom had 
done so, and that was all that Roberts knew. My 
b;rother adced when they were expected to return. 
Roberts knew not; it might be the end of the week 
— it might be later — who could say? but everything 

k2 
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must be in order for their retunif be it when it may. 
S[nowing the honor that Aahton has that any questions 
should be asked about him, or his concerns, my brother 
said no more, and with this most unsatisfactory account 
he returned to us. Conjecture as to their whereabouts 
is utterly vain. My brother eyidently is distressed, but 
his love and confidence seem to increase the more they 
are tried. He seems to. have no doubt but this sudden 
movement is taken at Ashton's request ; but once he 
hazarded a remark which went like an ice-bolt to my 
heart, for it seemed to be the shadow of my own dark 
thoughts, to which I dare give no name. That he 
never meant it in that light I am well assured, for he 
knows not of the letters, and I cannot bring myself to 
mention that circumstance to any. It is not that I 
doubt CSharles ; I could not do so and live — no, I am 
certain he is true to me; yet it made my heart grow 
cold when Richard suddenly exclaimed : 

" I wonder if Madge's hurried flight can in any way 
be connected with Derwentwater's?" 

October 6. — Richard has just seen our kinsman 
Ashton. He was returning firom shooting on the 
Spring^oell Mtdr^ when who should he meet walking 
along but Ashton ! with one of Harry's dogs at his heeL 
My brother says that Ashton was highly amused at the 
manner in which he (Sir Richard) greeted him, as if 
he had returned from another world, and that he fairly 
laughed at the solemn and earnest manner in which he 
inquired for Madge. ''And Martha," continued he, 
laughing, " Martha— only guess the cause of the sudden 
flight? Miss Peggie Paterson wrote to announce a 
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visit, and Madge took fiight at the idea of such an in- 
fliction, and started immediately to another friend's; so 
there we have been giving ourselves a deal of unneces- 
sary trouble, fancying everything but the truth, which 
is simple enough." 

" And where is Madge?' I said. 

"Faith, I never thought of asking, being quite 
satisfied if she be safe and well. Ashton bid me give 
you this pamphlet, and he hopes you will be warned by 
it." And so saying, Richard gave me a small book, 
and left me. 

I am thankful that my doubts are unshared by him 
—that he can believe this story of Ashton's, of the 
cause of Madge's sudden flight — but / cannot, and the 
whole affiiir appears more inexplicable than ever, and 
the cause assigned most improbable; but Richard 
thinks not thus, and I shall not attempt to shake his 
belief. My dear Grandmother received the story in 
silence, but I think I can see that she also has her 
doubts; and once or twice, when Richard was not pre- 
sent, she said, *^ Ashton's a queer man, puir Madge 
wi a' her fauts, is no the ane to grudge the hospitality 
o' the Hall to her puir mither's ain cousin — he is a 
strange man, Ashton." 

Oh, Madge, dear Madge ; could I but see you again, 
I would conjure you by the memory of our happy child- 
hood, by the love we have ever borne each other, at 
once to end this fearful state of doubt. Again to assure 
me that you would never come between me and any one 
I loved. Never to supplant me in the affection of one 
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dearer to me than my life. Why did I not that night 
ask an explanation about those letters? Alas, opportu- 
nity once gone, I fear returns no more. The pamphlet 
which my kinsman sent meis a most curious one: it is 
entitled Jacobitism TViumphant, and k just published, 
to warn us that the post is not to foe trusted. It 
gives an account of a trial, instituted by the postmaster 
of Linlithgow, against Provost JSucknay, and Dundas 
of Philipstown, because they Bccuse him of opening 
their letters, and of betraying them to the government. 
I doubt not but my kinsman has sent me this on pur- 
:po6e to put me on my guard as 1;o what I write to 
Charles. Ah,iie little knows that we will leave kings 
and the afiairs of state to wiser heads, and that more in- 
significant persons and'&ings will be the subject of our 
letters, and possess more interest for us. 

October 6. — One week to-day since we parted; 
but one week, and yet it seems to ^me an age. If iime 
drags thus slowly, how shall I ev^ exist through the 
dreary months that may elapse ere we meet? I take no 
interest in anything around me, but pass 'my days in a 
listless, dreamy state, recalling the time we were toge- 
ther, and trying to remember every word that ever he 
addressed to me. Then I close my eyes, and try to 
cheat myself into the belief that he is again by my side, 
that when I open them I will again see his handsome 
features, once more hear his melodious voice — alas ! it 
is delusion all — the salt sea rolls between us, and the 
bitter tears fall fast when I look around, and see his 
place vacant. Could I but hear of his safety, I think 
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I would be more res^ned to his absence ; but uncer- 
tain of that, ignorant of where he may be, I often feel 
as if this wretched existence must soon cease. 

OcTOBEB 15. — These words were nearly coming 
true, for I have been ill, but to-day I am better, for 
to^y I have reoeiyed my long-expected letter from 
.Ghades, written the moment he landed in France. He 
is safe and well, thank heayen, and ere now, once moie 
with his kind friends, for he was jiat starting for Paris, 
ftGsa whence he was to write to me, and where he is to 
isemain till he haslieard &Qmme, telling me where and 
when I will join him. He says he willmeet me in any 
part of France I may dboose to name, and if I do not 
agiee to this^ he will, at all hazards, return to Scotland 
for me, as he feels that without me his life is not worth 
foesarving: he tries to convince me that he feels the 
separation as much as I can do,; but that is impossible; 
he has 

*^ Change o' face and change o' place;" 

and here, everything serves to xecal him to me, to re- 
onind m^-^ould I ever forget it? — of the time we were 
together. Madge's name is only casually mentioned: 
jnesely a hope ezpressed that she is well. Shame, shame 
on me that I ever suspected her of evil. I will at once 
go to her, own my emoir, and plead for pardon, '£>r she 
is once more at the Hall. I have a note firom her also, 
announcing her return, tbsit saying, that as die feels un- 
well, and has lately been where the fever is ara^g, that 
for fear of infection I had better not come ^to see her, 
but hoping "When I have any new French fashion that 
I will let her know. I will allow no :8uoh selfish reason 
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to keep me from the dear girl. I will go to her at every 
risk. Sir Bichard has ridden to Lincluden to ask tid- 
ings about my uncle, whose long absence from home 
surprises us much. I shall make Ringwood accompany 
me, and ride to the Hall. 

I have been at the Hall. Would I had not; would that 
I had done as she requested me, and had not gone. I have 
seen her — she is quite well ; yet rather had I seen her laid 
low^ on a sick bed, than have seen what I have seen. Oh ! 
Madge, Madge, how sadly have I been mistaken in you; 
how cruelly have you deceived us all. And my poor 
brother — whether or not to mention to him what I have 
seen I cannot tell. I must consult my dear Grandmother; 
yet it will grieve her little less to hear the tale which I 
have to tell. 

I rode very quickly to the Hall, fearing that Madge 
was very ill, as I know that she does not readily com- 
plain. Roberts opened the door, and I hastily jumped 
off my hors^, and said : 

" How is Miss Murray?" 

** She is quite well, Miss !baliol, but she is out/* he 
replied. 

" Out !" I exclaimed. ** That.is impossible, she wrote 
to me that she was not well." 

** But I assure you Miss Murray is out." 

" I am glad to hear it, then, for she must be better; 
but are you quite sure," I repeated, incredulously. 

'* I am quite sure. Miss Baliol ; she went out imme- 
diately after my master, and told Master Harry she 
would return in a short time," asserted Roberts. 

It was impossible to doubt longer, yet it struck me 
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as passing strange, particularly too that she should go 
out, even for a short time, without Harry, knowing, as 
I do, their inseparable habits. 

** Is Master Harry at home? I shall go and wait 
with him," I said. 

Roberts led the way to their den, but it was tenant- 
less ; he said he would go and look for Master Harry, 
and left me — I amused myself some time looking at the 
arms and accoutrements around. I then heard voices 
talking in the room beyond their den, the door between 
the two rooms being partially open. 

" At last you have come to me," said a voice, I 
knew at once to be Madge's. 

" Indeed, darling, you have not longed more ardently 
for me to be with you, than I have done," a man's voice 
repUed. 

** Now that Papa has gone to Elibank, surely you 
can remain with me. Indeed you are safe here. They 
shall have my life ere they touch you." 

No answer was returned to this, but I suppose he 
had signified that it was impossible, for Madge in her 
most imploring tone continued, and I could not but 
allow that few could resist that voice, 

" Oh ! do not again leave me — ^you cannot imagine 
the misery I have suffered since you went; only remain 
with me, and I will do any — everything for you. 
Surely you do not fear to trust me. I will go any 
where — do anything — only, only stay with me — do not 
again leave me." 

A breath of air from the window which was open, 
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blew the door a little more open, and I Gonld aee tlie 
scene within the lOom. Would I had not — a man was 
seated near the fire^ at, his feet, with her anna emfamo- 
ing him, knelt my cousin, Madge MuEray ! whilst he 
twisted her silken curls round his fingers, and fondly 
stroked her head. I could see neithier of their fiices, 
but that man was in the diess of a eammum petuantf 

I felt aek at -heart, and lenudned motionkfls. At 
that moment Madge's keen eye caught a glimpse of her 
brother crossing towards -die bouse. In one instant she 
bounded up, and exclaimed, ^ There is Harry ; quick, 
quick ! he must not find you here." The next, lliey 
had left the room. 

I stood for some time unable to more, and revolving 
in my mind what I ought to do or say. Whether to 
see Madge and tell her what I had seen, or leave the 
Hall aifd let her remain in ignoranoe. Hany's entrance 
decided me on the latter course. 

" Well, cousin," he said, ** do you want anything?^ 

I knew that Bolterts would be certain to mentiGn to 
his mistress that I had been at the Hall, so I said: 

*' Yes, Harry, I want to tell yon a secret, but yon 
must not teU it again to any one." 

*' Well, I wont, except to Madge; I have lots of 
secrets, but none firom Madge; I tell her all mine, and 
she teUs me all hers.'' ' 

Poor Harry, I thought, yon little guess some of 
Madge's secrets. 

*' Madge," he continued — '' Madge tells me tiiiings 
that she would not tell cousin Did: or any one;" and 
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then with a sigh he added : '* I Bomedmes think that it 
is because I am not like otheis, and yet you know, 
cousin, I cannot help that." 

Heaven help you, poor lad, I thought, it is perhaps 
well for you that you are difEazent from othere; and 
then I said to him, 

''Now for the iifficret, whidi I wash you to tell 
.Madge. Do you remember Lord Derwentwaler ?** 

'' No; who was he?" iie replied, with a puzzledlook. 

''I am ^>eakiQg .nonsense^ Harry — rl meant Ed- 
wardes ; you remember him T 

" Qh, Mofiter Edwjfdfis ! To,be:Bui£ I do ; he flaid 
I was the best shot^^that ever he saw; xmd if (the Xing 
of France could only see jne shoot, he would make me 
captain of his sharpshooten — he did indeed," Harry 
replied, with a proud look. 

** I have no doubt he did, dear Harry. Well, tdl 
Madge that by this time he is ia£s with the King of 
France— .but don't tell aay one but Madge." 

" Indeed that I won't, for Madge says that no gen- 
tleman einor tells again anything that a ladytsays or 
does, and I never do — ^but I am to tell Madge this?" 

" Yes, tell Madge; and now come and help me to 
mount." Harry made aio olgectionB to my leaving the 
Hall so speedily, but at onoe accompanied me down- 
stairs. We found the horsas waiting at the door; I 
mounted, and rode ;away, inwardly determining never 
again to center a house in which such strange and im« 
proper scenes were enacted. 

I could not help saying repeatedly .to myself, on ray 
homeward ride, '' Oh, Madge, if you can so ably in- 
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stnict your young brother in the feelings of a true 
gentlemaUi how comes it that you^are so ignorant of 
those of your own sex and rank ? If you can teach him 
so well how a man ought to act, was there no one to 
tell you the proper retenue to be observed by a woman? 
Why are your many noble and endearing qualities 
rendered null and void by this foul blot on what else 
had been so fair? Can it be that that love, which my 
noble, handsome brother has sought for in vain — can it 
be that you have stooped so low as to bestow it on a base- 
bom peasant?' Sad thoughts such as these occupied 
me, and had I then encountered my dear Grandmother, I 
should without doubt have told her what I had seen and 
heard ; but now, after the lapse of some hours, my resolu- 
tion begins to waver. What I saw was never meant for 
my eyes — the words I heard were never meant to meet 
my ears. It seems an unkind thing to rob a poor young 
girl of one steady friend. The evil, if evil there be, 
could not be stopped by my Grandmother; and Madge 
has too proud a spirit to brook interference. Tet I used 
to think that love could easily lead her; that though 
she may have ever resented all poor Peggie Paterson's 
attempts to lead or guide her, even when Peggie was in 
the right, yet from my Grandmother she bears any- 
thing, being firmly convinced of the tender love she 
has for her. I shall wait, at all events, till I see if 
Madge takes any notice of my visit, and shall be guided 
accordingly. I shall give her a chance of explanation, 
and shall not condemn her unheard. When I remem- 
ber all that I have ever known of her — ^when I think 
over the happy days we have spent together — above all, 
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when I caU to mind her proud nature, her boast that 
she is not one of the bonnie Murrays o' Kilmaine, but 
one of the proud Murrays o* Ashton — ^when I call all 
this to mind, I feel inclined to imitate my dear brother's 
confiding nature, and to doubt the evidence of my own 
senses, sooner than doubt Madge Murray. And yet it 
cannot be — ^I cannot doubt: not only did I hear that 
endearing, imploring tone of voice, but saw her kneel- 
ing at a man's feet, and that man a peasant ! And this 
day, which began so happily, with my first letter from 
Charles, to have such a sad ending ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

I HAVE just received a note fiN>m Madge ! She has 
fallen — ^&llen — ^fidlen in mj estimation to rise no more. 
I would think, from her note, that she was the most in- 
nocent creature, did her actions not prove to me that 
she is guilty. The note is one tissue of deceit; and she 
— Madge ! whom I used to think so far above all guile 
— she to stoop so low. The note, however, has con- 
firmed my resolution, not to allude to the matter to my 
Grandmother. One who could write thus, after what 
I have seen, would not be influenced by aught that we 
could say; but though I keep to myself this dark matter, 
never, never again can I be on friendly terms with 
Madge Murray. 

'< Ashton Hall,-— Two of the clock. 

" My deab Martha, — On my return from *a step- 
and-a*half owre the door-stane,' I was grieved to find 
firom Harry that I had missed seeing you. It was like your 
kind self to ride over to give me the good news. I am 
sorry I did not see you, yet for your sake it is perhaps 
as well, as I cannot be quite certain that the.^er is not 
hanging about me. Harry was not exposed to the in- 
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feetion> so have no fears of Laving seen him. No doubt, 
after hearing that I was ill, you were surprised to find 
me out. I thought the £resh air would cure all evils, but 
find Z was mistaken. I shall send you a bulletin of my 
health to-morrow> but on no account run the risk of in- 
fection by coming to see me; To all others I shall be 
not at home. I shall come and see you ere you start for 
Auld Reekie. Trusting that you will keep me au 
courant of all the French fashions, I remain, dear Cos., 

" Thine for ever, 

** Madge Home Mueeat." 

To this letter I retumeda verbal answer, to the effect 
that I should be glad to hear that Miss Murray was 
better, and that assuredly I should not be at the Hall 
again. Does she imagine such a note as that could de- 
ceive me? Ah! Madge, Madge, would that my steed 
had stumbled and disablied me, rather than that it had 
carried me safely to Ashton Hall this day. Fear not that 
I shall again attempt to see you; and the hint that you 
wiQ not be at home to others is, I trust, useless; When 
Bichard hears what I have to tell, even he will allow 
that henceforth all intercourse must cease between us. 

Instead of Richard returning to us this evening, he 
has sent a messenger with a letter to my Grandmother, 
announcing to her, that hearing from the housekeeper 
at Linduden that her master is laid up in Edinburgh, 
in consequence of a bad fall from his horse, he has de- 
termined to proceed immediately from tJience to see 
him, and as " BaEoFs Lodgings" (the name of pur 
house in town) is now ready for us, that he hopes we 
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will lose no time in joining him there. My dear Grand- 
mother is naturally anxious to be with her son ; she 
has, therefore, given orders that all things be ready for 
us to proceed to Edinburgh the day after the morrow. 
And for my own part I care not how soon, or where 
we go, for I think nothing can be more desolate than 
to remain in the same place, where lately you have been 
with those you love, when they have left you. It is so 
sad to see all around the same, and you to feel so dif- 
ferent. Yet when I leave the Mount, when the time 
actually comes to quit it, I know I shall be sorry, for 
till lately I have been so happy here, I may never be 
so happy again — I may never again return to dear 
Mount Baliol — ^never again be sheltered under the roof- 
tree of my forefathers — ^never again see the home of 
my childhood — the scene in which Charles plighted his 
love to me. 

OCTOBEB 16. — ^To-day, it may be for the last time, 
I visited all my poor pensioners, not forgetting Old 
Peg, whose pretty daughter Peggie shed many tears 
on hearing that I was going, and repeated several 
times, ^'Oh, what will become o* us when ye gang 
awa? what will we do whan ye are gane?" Truly, I 
feel that I do not deserve the poor maiden's gratitude, 
for of late I fear that I have neglected her old mother. 
I told her that I shall leave orders that they supply 
them with half a pint of sweet milk daily, and a Jirlot 
of good meal every month till I return ; and remem- 
bering the old jealousy of pretty Peggie, which Mar- 
jorie our dairy woman is said to cherish, I told her that 
I shall give my orders to May Hetley, and she may 
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apply to her. May remains at the Mount with her aunt, 
and I am sure she will attend to my orders. 

Mem. — To speak to May about old Peg, and also to 
dds, her aunt for some blanketing to send to her, and to 
old Goody Gordon. 

My heart smote me in passing old Goody's door, 
when she came out and warned me not to enter, as she 
feared her ae Willie was in the fever, and had been 
down some days. I felt that here also I had been 
neglectful of my duty, and had not thought sufficiently 
of late of the widow and fatherless. She told me the 
boys were both getting stout and well^ till the last 
week, when Willie fell ill, and she fears that Johnnie 
may take it next; " And then," said old Goody, wiping 
her eyes, ** and then the Lord knows what will be- 
come of them, for I am but a puir silly auld woman, 
and no able to do muckle for the wee fatherless 
baimies." I tried to comfort her^ promised to send her 
medicines from the Mount, and to write to the doctor 
to give her a call. I also mentioned the matter to 'my 
nurse when visiting her, and she has great experience, 
and is very skilly about sickness, so she said she would 
go and see the little boy, and let me know what she 
thinks of him. 

She has just been with me to tell me that she does 
not think that it is the fever, but in case it be, she has 
taken Johnnie to her own house, and has engaged a 
neighbour to assist old Goody in nursing Willie, I 
giving her the funds necessary. I have left a sum of 
money with her to be expended on the poor as she shall 

o 
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eee fit, duiing my absence, and to apjdy for more when 
it is done. 

Walking home firom the Clachan, I could not help 
thinking what a strange eyentful month this has heea 
to me, for it is but one month to-morrow since my 
birthday, long and dreary as the last fortnight has ap- 
peared« It seems as if I had lived a whdb life since 
then. Then autumn seemed to be scarce begun, and 
eyerything around us bright and beautiful, and nature 
joyous as our hearts. The trees were in their gayest 
c<^urs, and if they could no longer boast of the bright 
green of summer, they had the varied and more beau- 
tiful tints of autumn. Now they are stript and bare, 
and*their dead leaves lie thick around, or are whirled 
and tossed about by the cold, chilling blasts. The sua 
haa lost its warmth, and shines but rarely, and only to 
show more plainly nature's decay. The roads are heavy 
and wet, and at every step you crush the poor withered 
leaves beneath your feet. The skies, no longer brightly 
blue; with white fleecy cbuds, like fairy boats, floating 
on a summer sea, now are of a dull heavy leaden colour, 
with piled-up stormy clouds, hurrying across the hea* 
vens before the wintry winds, and all this change in 
one month. If in so short a space of time the bright- 
ness of nature hath departed, who shall say that ours 
will not equally soon fall from us? May not this sad 
foreboding be the herald of worse? This separation a 
foretaste of a longer? I dare not pursue this idea fur- 
ther; and yet, sad and lonely as I now feel, how much 
more dreadful had been my state had Madge Mun»y 
been but ten minutes later in reaching the Mount. 
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In the evening my Grandmother asked me to sing to 
her. I seated myself at my lute, Mid began " The 
waes o' Seotland/' but broke down in the middle of 
the first verse, foo: the last time I ^sang it it was to 
Charles, so my voice Altered, and then fairly gave way. 
My dear Grandmother seeing me thus overcome, tried 
to bid me be hopeful, and to comfort me, and assured 
me that, '^ Auld woman as she was, she would accom- 
pany me to Pans, and see Charley and me united; and 
a blythe weddin we'll have, dear burdalane — a bonnie 
bride and a brave brid^room. France may weel be 
proud o' ye. No mony better born or bonnier, leave 
their 'ain country for her friendly shores, and yet she 
has sheltered our best and bravest in their hour o' 
need.'* 

These words brought a ray of sundnne to my heart, 
such as has been a stranger there since Charles left me. 

This sudden move to Edinburgh (for we were not to 
have gone for another fortnight) seems to give pleasure 
to none, save my fosterer and myseli Since the night 
he has got promotion, and whilst I live he shall never 
want a friend* IiKtead of remaining at the Mount to 
look after the young horses, he accompanies us to town, 
and is wild with the anticupation : tl^ delights of novelty 
being great. I, on the contrary, am too unhappy here 
not to hail any change as better than remaining where 
he was. Alice, my woman, hinted several times that it 
would be impossible to get all things properly arranged 
in so short a time; but I told her she must make the 
best of it, so she has gone to prepare, and I am now 
alone, with all my sad forebodings and namdless fears. 

02 
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The amusements from which I expected so much plea- 
sure, when contemplating my introduction to the gay 
world, now delight me not ; and all from which I an- 
ticipated enjoyment, I now regard with utter distaste. 
Now that the time has really arrived for quitting 
Mount Baliol (it may be for ever) I feel sad and dowie, 
as if only now, when leaving it, I realised how very 
dear it is to me. How ungrateful for the happy years 
I have spent here, to be so ready to leave it for an un- 
known land. For Paris, which may be my future 
home, is totally forgotten by me. All I can recollect 
is a beautiful lady, who both my Grandmother and 
Charles assured me was his mother, and who used to 
load me with presents and caresses. It will therefore 
be quite a new land to me. Only the love that I bear 
him could ever induce me to leave my native country 
and happy home. Adieu, dear Mount Baliol ! Many 
a year may come and go ere I sleep again under your 
time-honoured roof. 

Edinbubgh, October 17, 1773. — We have ar- 
rived safely in Edinburgh, thank God, but I grieve 
to say we have found my dear uncle worse than we 
expected, so much so, that he is confined to bed ; 
but he says, with such an experienced nurse as his 
dear mother, such a willing handmaid as his little 
niece, and such an amusing companion as his nephew, 
who has scarce spoken two sentences since he arrived, 
that he will soon recover; and sincerely do I hope he 
may. 

It was quite dark ere we arrived, so that I could dis- 
tinguish nought, and was thankful when we drove into 
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the court-yard and found Sir Richard standing at the 
door to bid us welcome; but there are so many changes 
within, that I could scarce recognise my old home. The 
rooms, I know, are newly furnished, but the housekeeper 
did so entreat of us that we would not look at them 
first till we had daylight, that we consented, and went 
and passed the evening beside my uncle. My Grand- 
mother feeling fatigued, retired early, and I shall follow 
her example. 

OCTOBEB 18. — ^The rain is falling in torrents. My 
Grandmother still feeling fatigued with her journey did 
not rise to breakfast. I wished to remain with her, but 
she insisted that I should accompany my brother to the 
church in Carrubber's-close, which is no great distance 
fix)m this. On my return I found her much rested, and 
sitting with my imcle. I read the evening service to 
them. She did not leave his room« so my dear brother 
and I were alone at dinner, which he ordered to be 
served in the small parlour. 

OcTOBEB 19. — My dear Grandmother is better, and 
was able to be down-stairs to breakfast. Immediately . 
after, the housekeeper entered, and told us that the rooms 
were now ready for our inspection when we chose. 
Sir Richard offered his arm to the dear old lady, and 
preceded by the housekeeper, we went first to the 
dining-room, where we found Howison and my brother's 
badi/'Servantj Beauffi^t, in attendance. Compared to the 
large dining-hall at the Moimt, it is certainly small in 
size, but it is handsomely furnished with hangings of 
Lyons silk, of a deep crimson. Howison told us that 
'' certainly it was naething in size to compeer wi the 
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ane at the Moont, bat he thodit he could maiuige to 
dine thretty in it; and in » bnm they maDiuiK expect 
lairge piurties like what we gie them in the country; 
Mid them that are ua salisfied wi the first, may stay at 
bame the second, and mak mair room for their neehore." 
My brother assured him. that he doubted not that it 
woold bold a suffideot number, and very soon he hoped 
to make the experiment 

On the walls bang the portraits of sevetal of our 
ancesto'Ts. I was glad to see them again, and felt 
as if meeting with old friends, so wdl did I know 
them. One in especial, the picture of Bonny Bemaid 
Betbune, which, to my childish fancy, seemed erei 
to fc^ow me with its eyes, and irom whatever part 
(^ the room I looked at it, theie were those bright bloe 
eyes Sxed on-me, till I was almost persuaded it must be 
aliTe, and used to dread doing uigbt that was wrong, 
eeling assured that Bonny Bernard saw me. Near the 
lining>Toom is my brother's momingroom. The fisi^ 
ng of it has been deferred till he could superintend it 
D person ; it ia not yet ready for our inaction, c(»se- 
luently it we saw not. We then went up-stairs to die 
Irawing-Toom. It is very large and handsome, and 
)eautifully furnished with pale-blue satin damadc. 
Diere are Beveral mirrors in it, larger than any I erer 
Hw elsewhere. Near it is a small sittiiig-room; and 
>pening off it, the room that ie to be my bedroom, 
rh^ ate both fitted up in the loveliest manner that 
»n be; my bovdoir, he tells me, is a ct^y of one he 
idmired much when in Paris. 
" And now yon are going to leave me, and wiU con- 
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demn my clumsy copy wlien you see the original," lie 
said, raising my hand to his Ups. 

**Ah, never! dear brother," I replied. "The in- 
feriority will be in its occupant — nothing could be more 
lovely than this." 

" I am glad that you like it; believe me that was my 
chief care;" we then passed on to tee the other rooms. 

I have just returned from an interview with my 
uncle. It has been painful, and far from satisfactory. 
He disapproves of my engagement with Charles, and 
will not hear of my going abroad. In vain he tried to 
persuade me to give it up. I ended as I began, by 
telling him that nothing shall ever induce me to do so : 
that I regretted not having his approval, but that both 
my Grandmother and brother had sanctioned our en- 
gagement. 

" Yes," he said, " a pretty like thing. You, Martha 
Baliol, one of the best bom, best tochered lasses in the 
country, to have engaged yourself before you are 
seventeen to a young fellow with ne'er a cross in his 
pocket to keep the devil from dancing in it. I pass 
over the fact that he dare na live in his own country, 
for that has been the fiite o' many a better man; but if 
my mother, who I verily believe would sell every acre 
of Lincluden for Charley and his men, if she and Sir 
Richard, who ought to have more sense, if they have 
allowed you to get entangled with a handsome, young, 
penniless boy, ye need na think, dear niece, that Ber- 
nard Bethune will allow his heiress to throw herself 
away thus, and get engaged to a foreigner (and Charles 
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Ratcliff is now nothing else), ere she has seen any o' 
the honnie lads o! her ain countrie." 

'* Dear uncle, I can but say that of all the world 
Lord Derwentwater would have been my choice. In 
our infancy it was thus planned for us, and /at least ' 
shall never change." 

" Wait a little — wait, and see." 

'* I may wait a little, as I am unwilling altogether to 
go against your wislies; but believe me, years will only 
strengthen my determination. If I do not marry Lord 
Derwentwater, I shall go unwed to the grave; for be- 
lieve me I shall never, I can never change." 

My uncle seeing me thus resolute, has agreed to this 
plan: that if, a year from this date, we are both of the 
same mind, then he may consent to our marriage. In 
the mean time either is free to make another choice. 
This on my part I would not at first consent to, but he 
was resolute that unless I did so he would at once and 
for ever forbid our union, so all imwillingly I was obliged 
to agree; but I was equally resolute that I was to be 
allowed to write to Charles, and say, that this was my 
uncle's command, and not my wish; and also that I 
should mention, that though my uncle insisted there 
was to be no engagement between us, and although I 
should look upon him as free, I should consider myself 
as much his as I was the night we parted. 

My uncle was most imwilling to allow me to write 
thus; but seeing that better might not be, with an ill 
grace he consented that my letter to this effect shall be 
enclosed in the one he sends to Charles. A year will 
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pass^ however slowly time may seem to drag along, and 
then, please God, we shall meet, never again to part. 
My brother tells me that he was as much lectured and 
advised as if he wished to marry Charles. '' But you 
know, dearest Mattie," he said, " it is never lost that a 
friend gets, and I am quite content to get the lecture, 
so be that you get your own way; so cheer up, dear 
girl, and when this plaguy fall is got the better of, my 
uncle will be in such good humour that he will shorten 
the time by half, and we shall hail you as countess ere 
the merry month of May. Meanwhile, there is a card 
requesting us to attend a Halloween party at the 
Douglas's, and there I shall bum* you and Derwent, 
and drink deep to a merry meeting ere long;" and so 
saying, he left me. 

I had no wish to accept of this invitation, but my 
imcle insists that I am to visit as was intended, and has 
requested that *' my eNtanglement" as he calls my en- 
gagement with Charles, be mentioned to none ; and to 
that I have agreed most willingly, for I think on these 
subjects the less said the better, so after a little demur 
I agreed to go, and soon after Lady Douglas and her 
two daughters called on us. They heard yesterday that 
we had come to town, and had sent their invitation thus 
early on purpose to secure us. 

Jane Douglas told me, during the visit, that her 
cousin, Ellen Murray Kilmaine, is to spend the winter 

* In Scotland it is still the ciutom to bum nuts on All HalloVs 
Eve. Naming two nuts after any couple supposed to be attached to 
each other (or the reverse), they are put into the fire, and, from the 
manner in which they bum, auguries are drawn as to the Aiture 
fate of the pair alluded to. 
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with them, and that James Murray is in despur, for 
the Grmmee are not to be in Edinburgh^ as Mr. Graeme 
is not very well, so they hare determined to remain at 
the Ejiowe. 

I no sooner heard this than I resolved to ask my 
dear Grandmother to invite Lucy to spend the winter 
with us ; and I am glad to say that she has done so ; 
has begged Mrs. Giseme to let her come as soon as pos- 
sible, and has promked to send half-way to meet her. 
My acquaintanoe, Mr. Garden, called, but my brother 
being out, and my uade confined to bed, he did not 
present himself; a matter which caused me no regret, 
though my Gxandmother avers that she would like 
to see this young man, of whom her son Bernard is so 
fond. 

In the evening, when we were by ourselves, I men- 
tioned to my brother what Jane Douglas had told me 
about Ellen Murray, and what my Grandmother had 
written about Lucy Gbeeme. 

" In both events I am, of course, supposed to be 
deeply concerned for self and friend," was his gay 
answer. 

'' And are you not?" I inquired. 

'' In good sooth, notl. Mifis Murray I consider the 
loveliest girl I ever saw, not even excepting your pet 
Lucy Graeme, who, to my taste, is a trifle too sweet — 
too much Uke eau iucree. May I be forgiven for ven- 
turing to say so of one whom you delight to honour ; 
but for my part I like a dash of spirit." 

'' Miss Murray I'm sure has that" 
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" Madge Murray I know has that," was his answer; 
«nd then he added, " I wonder where the deuce she 
can be all this time?" 

'' She is at the HaU," I replied. 

*' At the Hall! Why did you not tell me soony? 
Have you seen her?" 

'' Yes, and no. I saw her, but she saw not me?" 

" My dear dster, you look so grave I scaroe know 
what to think. Between us, where Madge is con- 
cerned, there need be no secrets. Tell me at once what 
you saw?" 

I did so. I told him word for word what I heard. 
I told him exactly what I saw, for I thought best that 
there shouU be no conceabnent ; that he should know 
the worst that I had to tell, and then jndge for himself. 
When I told him that her companion in that interview 
iras a common peasant, he started up, and exclaimed: 

'^ A peasant ! Madge Murray kneeling at the £eet of 
any man— *much more a oommon peasant: dear Martha, 
it cannot be. Had he been her own equal I should 
have been doubtful, but a common peasant ! Martha, 
you must be mistaken." 

*' Indeed I am not, Bidiard: imfertunately, I saw 
and heard too welL" 

" But, my dear girl, I tell you you are, and must be 
mistaken. Z have known Madge longer, and I am sure 
I know her better, than you do, and I tell you on the 
&ce of God's earth there does not step a prouder girl 
than Madge Murray. She may do, she does, many a 
foolish thing, many a one that, for her own sake, I re- 
gret, but thaf she would, for one instant, stoop to notice 
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one beneath her! — My life on it she is incapable of 
such a thing. I stake my honour on it, she is as 
free from such a fault as you, my own sister, are. 
Madge Murray address a peasant in endearing tones — 
how little you know her !" 

'^ But, dear Richard, I both saw and heard." 

'* And I tell you, sister mine, both eyes and ears 
have deceived you. Unfortunately, I cannot leave my 
uncle, else I would this instant start for the Hall, tell 
Madge what you saw and heard, and my life for it I 
would bring back a complete refutation." 

"Andifyoudidnot?" 

" If I did not !" and in a sad, grave tone, he con- 
tinued — " if I did not, Martha, you would probably 
never see me again, for I should at once volunteer and 
go abroad; and surely some bullet would reach the heart 
which the girl I loved and trusted had so sorely 
grieved." 

" Dear brother, how gladly I shall acknowledge my 
mistake ! It pains me, no less than it would you, to 
believe Madge guilty." 

" Then do not believe it, dear Martha. Trust me 
when I assure you that you are mistaken. The moment 
I can leave my uncle I will hasten to her; till then, 
dear girl, try to believe, as I do, that you were mis- 
taken — ^that Madge is all we ever took her to be." 

It is dij£cult to believe that I have been mistaken in 
all I have heard and seen, yet for Richard's sake I will 
strive to think so; and when I remember all that I owe 
to Madge for saving Charles, I feel that there is little I 
could not forgive her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

October 31. Allhallow Eve. — Mine honoured 
uncle has had a relapse, but is now so much better that 
we are quite at ease about him, and he hopes to be out 
again soon. Dear Lucy Graeme arrived two days ago, 
and, if possible, is more lovely than ever. She accom- 
panies us to-night to Lady Douglas's. My brother has 
never been able to leave my uncle to put in execution 
his plan of going to the Hall, and, as if by mutual 
consent, the matter has been alluded to by neither. I 
do my best to think I was mistaken, but — but there 
comes Alice to tell me it is time I were preparing for 
this my first appearance at an Edinburgh party. 

We found, on entering, most of the guests assembled 
— a few of them I had seen before. I did remark that 
the faintest shade of colour tinted the alabaster skin of 
Miss Murray, when my brother went up and accosted 
her, and I could not but marvel, that near such beauty 
and elegance, Madge was still remembered. She crossed 
the room to speak to my Grandmother, but of me she 
took but little notice — ^merely expressed a hope that I 
had been well since last she saw me. Her brother's 
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delight at meeting Lucy Graeme was evident to all, for 
till now he knew not that she had come to Edinburgh. 
Lucy received him so quietly, that even I, who know 
her so well, cannot tell whether she was pleased, or 
even if she perceive the attention that he pays her. 

Seated near Lady Douglas was a lady, whose &ce 
seemed familiar to me, although her name I knew not. 
She went and spoke to my Grandmother, and then 
crossed the room to the window in which Lucy and I 
were seated. 

'' So you do not recognise me, cousin?' she said. 

I owned that my memory was in fault. 

*' Have you forgotten Marion Hunter?' 

^' Oh no r' I replied, at once recalling her to my 
mind, and taking her proffered hand. 

'^ I easily recognised Lady Lincluden^ but never 
dreamt that in you I beheld the little fairy child I used 
to carry in my arms a few years aga I must make you 
acquainted with your cousins." 

" Are they here?' I inquired. 

" Yes, those two in blue, standing near their friend 
Ellen Murray;" and she directed my attention towards 
two handsome, proud-looking girls, with whose appear- 
ance I had been struck on entering the room. '^ And 
that," she continued, ^ is my eldest son, standing near 
the tall man." 

" Dressed in blue?* I inquired. 

^' Oh no I that is Sholto Douglas. Poor Robin does 
not boast of such beauty — ^he is a true Murray. Ah ! 
he looks this way." She made a sign to hlm« He 
crossed the room to where we were. He certainly was 
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not handsome, as his sisters were, but he was like a 
gentleman — somewhat like the Munays — a little of 
their clever look. 

" Robin," said his mother — " Robin, this is your 
cousin, Martha Baliol, of whom you have heard me 
talk so often; although, unfortunately, of late we have 
met but seldom. I hope that may now be amended, as 
Lady Lincluden tells me you mean to pass this winter 
in Edinburgh. Go for Marion and Barbara, that I may 
make them acquainted with thdir cousin." 

Mr. Hunter expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
make my acquaintance, and then w^Lt for his sisters. 
They appeared to be not over well pleased at being in- 
terrupted; but aa their mother was waiting them, they 
were obliged to obe)r, and so they crossed the room, but 
not alone, Mr. Garden being in their train. 

" My dears," said Mrs. Hunter, "this ia your cousin, 
Martha BaUol." We curtseyed to each other, but they 
did no more, and I was too nervous to make the first 
move towards intimacy, and so we were all very stiff 
and formal, and I was exceedingly uncomfortable, when 
to my great delight my dear brother joined us, and his 
easy manner at once thawed the ice. The Miss Hunters 
actually smiled, and said they were happy to make our 
acquaintance; and then their mother sent them back to 
Miss Murray, my brother and Mr. Garden escorting 
them, whilst she and her son remained with us. 

I explained to Lucy who Mrs. Hunter was — the sister 
of Mr. Murray of Ashton, but she is several years older 
than her broths, and by a former marriage. Her 
husband, Hunter of the Grange, has been blamed, 
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whether justly or not I will not say, for having betrayed 
his brother-in-law. This at least is certain, that the 
secretary was at the Grange the night he was captured; 
and although the sfitory is now never alluded to, I once 
heard my Grrandmother say that it was as much to spite 
Ghrange, as it was to save his own life, that made the 
secretary act as he had done, because Mrs. Himter 
being next in the succession, it was thought that her 
husband, having been true to the Hanoverians, would 
manage to secure the reversion of Ashton to her; and 
this I know, that since then the Ashtons have never 
spoken to the Grange family. 

Mrs. Hunter in a slight degree resembles Madge — at 
least so I think; but Richard is indignant with me 
when I say so, and vows that resemblance there is none; 
and he declares the daughters are exactly what Madge 
describes them to be — proud peats. We both like the 
brother the best, and my uncle says that he has some of 
the ability, and none of the eccentricity, of his uncle 
Ashton. Like most young lairds, Mr. Hunter is at the 
bar; indeed, my brother is almost the only one who, 
heir to a -fine property, has been allowed to follow the 
bent of his own inclination, and choose the profession 
of arms. 

When Mrs. Hunter left me, and went to sit near my 
Grandmother, her son still remained beside me, and I, 
being a stranger to most of those present, in a gay. and 
lively manner, which reminded me of Madge, he told me 
their names and histories, but he made no allusion to 
her, though he listened attentively when Kilmaine, who 
was in close conversation with Lucy, took the oppor- 
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tunitj of a pause to ask me tidings of my cousin, Miss 
Murray. 

Soon after, Jane Douglas came to me with a bag 
in her hand, in which, written on scraps of paper, 
were the names of all the bachelors present, and we 
were each to draw one, somewhat in the fashion of 
drawing valentines, and to bum a nut with whomsoever 
we might draW. Why Jane came first to me T /wmnrt* 
tell, but so it was. I drew, and lo ! it was my 
name; whereat they all exclaimed loudly, and 
that I must draw again; this, I said, I had n( 
do, being perfectly satisfied. Mr. Garden, ' 
assisting Jane, made some mlly speech about m; 
in denying anyone a chance of the honour; 
kinsman, Robin Hunter, declared that I esteeu 
all unworthy of it ; so, to avoid any more word 
again, and this time Sir Archibald Primrose fi 
lot, wluch pleased me, I dare say, more than it 
It pleased me, because I know him better than 
were present ; . but I dare say he regretted that a 
was now over of his being drawn by Miss Mum 
he so evidently admires. My brother fell to t 
Marion Hunter, whilst Miss Murray drew Mr. 
the others I forget, save two. From the '. 
amongst them, when Barbara Hunter drew W 
the tall man, I saw there was some jest, bette 
to them than to me; and the look which Kilmi 
Jane, when Lucy drew his name, convinced 
something more than blind chance had gu 
choice. 

I blazed away very fiercely, but Sir Archiba 
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caugHt fire — ^merely smoked a little, and then rolled out 
of the grate, and fell ignobly on the hearthstone, and 
there remained; whilst my brother, so fSu: from return- 
ing Miss Hunter's flame, with a loud report flew firom 
her side, and fell at Miss Murray's feet, who, with Mr. 
Garden, was standing near, preparatory to trying tibeir 
&te. She, blushing, picked up the nut, and made as 
though she would restore it to its place bedde Miss 
Hunter's. 

'* Tou see, Miss Hunter," Sir lUchard said, ** I am 
unworthy of further notice." 

^* On the contrary, your extreme candour is the 
greatest recommendation. We must all bow to Ellen 
Murray," she replied, gaily. 

He returned no answer to this sally, but crossing to 
where Miss Murray stood, he said: '^ Since I cannot 
appreciate Miss Hunter, I am unworthy of all further 
notice;" and taking the nut which had occaaoned the 
discussion, he dropt it into the centre of the fire, and 
then turning to Sir Archibald, he jestingly took him to 
account for his unmannerly desertion of me. Sir Archi- 
bald replied that my brother ought to be the last to 
accuse him, for whilst he (Sir Archibald) was lament- 
ing his conduct in dust and ashes, my brother had con- 
trived to throw himself at Miss Murray's feet. 

NoYEMBES 5. — I have seen Madge, and yet I have 
nothing — ^literaUy nothing — ^to tell. I was seated alone 
in my boudoir. The days are now short, and it was 
getting too dark to read; and the candles not being lit, 
I was gazing intently on the fire, tracing towers and 
tented plains in its glowing embers, and thinking on 
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^* him that's &r awa," when the door opened, and MadgQ 
stood before me. At the sight of her all my resent- 
ment| all my sospicions, yanished. I only saw her who, 
by her courage, had saved Charles; and springing up, I 
flung my arms round her, and ezcla^ed: 

" Madge, dear Madge ! have we at last met." 

At first she appeared slightly agitated, but she has 
such command over herself, that in one instant, as it 
were, she was cahn and composed, as she usually is, 
and said: 

^* Have you heard lately firam France ? What are 
your plana— do you join Lord Derwentwater soon?' 

" Alas, no !'' and then I told her the plan which my 
uncle had insisted on my agreeing to. 

*' Then, of course, you will be glad to write to him. 
I know of a safe opportunity — one who will take letter, 
parcel, anything — yourself, for that matter. Address 
yourself to the care of Lord Derwentwater; mark sinffle 
on your back, and I can promise you ^all reach him in 
safety." 

** Ah, would I could ! but your friend will take a * 
letter?" I said, eagerly. 

^^ My friend! The worst friend I ever had in my 
life is the bearer of your letter; but it will be safe, that 
I can promise.* Send it to me by eight— or, stay, I 
Shall call for it." 

" Can you not remain with us?" 

** Impossible! I have so much to do. The fact is, 
dear cousin, / am the messenger." 

«* You, Madge ! you !" I repeated, in amazement. 

**Yes!" she replied, laughing. "Important afiairs 

p2 
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require my presence in Paris. A sword knot, or a 
something which cannot be settled without me. I shall 
more than likely see Lord Derwentwater; and, there- 
fore, I determined to see you ere I went. That alone 
has brought me to Edinburgh, otherwise I had been in 
Newcastle." 

'^ And your father — where is he, and Harry? Do 
they accompany you?" 

^* Which question am I to answer first?" she replied, 
gaily. '' My father is now at Ashton. I cannot de- 
scribe to you the depression of spirit that the air of this 
town gives me. To him it would be worse : if I, a child 
in years, can remember so well the last time we were 
here with the Prince — what must he not do. I hope 
he is at Ashton. Harry is somewhere in this house; I 
told Howison to give him his dinner whilst I sat with 
you. He accompanies me." 

I was just about to ask her what took her abroad, 
but, as if she guessed my intention, she got up hastily, 
and said: 

'^ And now, adieu ! I shall return for Harry and 
your letter; nay, if you like, I shall run off with 
yourself." 

" Can you not remain here?' 

'* My dear child ! do you fancy that you are the only 
one who has friends in France? There are several 
others whom I must see ere I leave to-night, each of 
whom will have a message or missive to send to them 
that are owre the water, and each will think theirs the 
most important. Rest satisfied you have been the first, 
and shall be the last tliat I see ere I leave." 
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" But do you go alone these errant ways? Could I 
* not accompany you, or a servant?" 

" A servant, dear Martha, what ! that he might prate 
to all that Miss Murray had been foregathering wi Ja- 
cobites, and have people smelling treason. No, indeed, 
I am not so foolishly afraid of myself." 

" Take me then, dear Madge, you can have no fear 
of me ;" for I could not but be struck with Madge's 
utter indifference to her own safety, when likely to en- 
danger others. 

" You, my burdalane, you ! and have all the gay gal- 
lants of the town dogging my steps to see with whom 
Miss BaUol wanders so late at e'en. Rest you, fair 
cousin, I mean to go alone for two reasons: first, be- 
cause you will spend your time more profitably and 
more pleasantly in writing to Lord Derwentwater; and 
next, because I care not to have my steps followed 
by Francie Garden or Robin Hunter, or any of your 
admirers." 

" And unfortunately Richard dines out, . or he had 
been your squire." 

*' So Howison told me when I asked if you had dined. 
He said, * Sir Richard was dining wi a wheen ink" 
shiters and bletherin fules,' as he irreverently terms 
writers and advocates; and now adieu," and waiting 
for no answer, Madge left me. 

I ran immediately to tell my Grrandmother the 
strange news, and her repeated question, " What in a' 
the world can take that puir lassie Madge to Paris?" 
first awoke in me the idea of how strange, how passing 
strange her flight was, which in the hurry and surprise 
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of seeing her, I had not thought so much about. But 
I left her to express her surprise to Lucy Graeme, for I' 
wished to go and hold communion with Charles, and 
when hurrying to do so, the thought struck me that 
Sir Bichard would be in despair if Madge w^it to 
Paris, and he not to see her, so I hastened tothe dining- 
room, and found Howison carving for Hany. I asked 
him if he could find his master for me. 

Howison repUed : ^' He had nae doubt but Sir 
Bichard BaHol wad easily be fund ; there were na sae 
monie like him, a pretty man like him was aye ken- 
speckle." Seeing that he would not do, I told him to 
order Beaufiet to attend me in my boudoir, and hastily 
wrote a few lines, saying that Madge was in Edia.* 
burgh, but was to leave us at eight of the clock; and 
giving this to Beauffet, I told him to contrive that my 
brother got it within an hour, and he would be well 
rewarded; and this being arranged, I told Harry to go 
and sit with my Grandmother and Lucy, and then I 
sat down to write to Charles. To write as I had never 
done before, for I knew that this would reach him in 
safety. That the words I addressed to him would meet 
no eye save his for whom they were intended, and I felt 
as I wrote that our engagement was sacred on his part as 
on mine, and that he was as true to me as the evening 
we parted — as the first hour he said he loved me. 

I was in the midst of my letter when Bichard entered. 

" Thanks, dear sist^, for your information ; you see 
I have lost no time; but where is Madge?' 

I told him that she had not returned, and then I told 
him that she was going to Paris. 
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^* Going to Paris ! In the name of wonder what 
takes her there?" he replied. 

" Nay, I know not; but perhaps you may find out — ^I 
tried in vain." 

'^ I see you are busy," he said^ smiling, looking at the 
letter I was writing; " I shan't interrupt you. Tell 
Derwent to take care of Madge, or never to look me in 
the face again. To do everything but make love to her ; 
I will excuse him that, as imfortunately I could not pay 
him off in kind. I shall go and gossip with Harry, and 
leave you to better company, your own bright hopes and 
thoughts." 

I had just finished my letter when Madge entered, 
aiid now that the candles were lit, I could see (which 
before I did not) how wretchedly ill the poor girl looked 
—-paler — thinner — and, oh ! so di&rent from the merry 
Madge who had been dancing so gaily at my birthday 
ball a few weeks previous. 

^'Have you been ill, Madge?" I said, looking 
anxiously at her. 

" Yes, I have been indisposed as otherwise. I wrote 
to you that I feared I was taking the fever ; they said 
it was not that, but I have been little up since, else I had 
been here ere now." 

How my heart smote me. She really had been ill, 
and I fimcying it a mere ruse, had taken no further 
notice of the poor girl, had not been struck by the fact 
that she never had written to say she was better. How 
differently she had acted had I been ill. 

'' And are you better now, dear Madge?" 

" Oh, quite well; and change of air, they tell me, 
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will work wonders in restoring my strength." Then 
looking at the packet which I held in ray hand she con- 
tinued : ** I see you have been busy, and so have I. Now 
tell me all that I am to say to Lord Derwentwater, and 
then I must hasten and say adieu to dear Grannie, for 
time flies fast, and I have still somewhat to do." But 
at that moment my Grandmother, accompanied by 
Lucy and Sir Richard, entered the room. 

I felt as if on this meeting the future fate of my 
dear brother might depend^ and I could have wished 
there had been fewer witnesses present. 

If Lucy Grasme be a puzzle to me, how much greater 
is Madge Murray. I allow that I have a sister's par- 
tiality for a dear brother, yet all must allow that for 
looks^ manners, and personal accomplishments there are 
few like him, and any one might be proud of having 
gained his noble, trusting heart. Had Madge received 
him with coldness or anger, I could have understood it; 
had she looked ashamed at meeting him, I should not 
have been surprised; but no, it was the most perfect 
indifference. She embraced my dear Grandmother 
with the utmost affection, greeted Lucy kindly, and 
inquired for her father; and then turning to my brother, 
she spoke as if only now she saw him — spoke as if they 
were mere acquaintances, who had parted the previous 
day: to be sure her colour did come and go very ra- 
pidly, but that it does on the slightest, or, indeed, no 
occasion; her voice was as calm as possible, and every- 
thing bespoke utter and complete indifference. Harry 
now entered the room, and running up to Sir Richard, 
said eagerly: 
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" Cousin Dicky your bonnie whip is safe, but not 
here. Madge was so afraid that I might lose it that 
she took charge of it herself ; but you will get it the 
first time you come to see us." 

'^Master Edwardes" — and here Madge looked at Lucy 
— " assured me that you set such a value on the whip 
that I feared, as the Irish say, I feared you would 
break it across Harry's shoulders if he chanced to hse 
it^ I had sent it after you, but I was so engrossed by 
the fall of the old ash-tree the morning you left, that 
I could think of nothing else. Then you went to Kil- 
maine. I think you had left ere we heard of the fall 
of the ash-tree; and, have I seen you since?" 

"No," said Richard quite as calmly; "^no; we have 
not met since I rode across to see you the day I re- 
turned from Kilmaine " 

"For your riding whip I suppose?" interrupted 
Madge. 

<< Of course; but unfortunately I found that you had 
left home." 

" But I assure you, cousin Dick, the whip is quite 
safe; Madge is taking capital care of it, and she will 
give you it again whenever you like — won't you, 
Madge?" 

" Oh dear, yes; provided that it is neither lost nor 
broken in the meanwhile. But Hal, we must bethink 
ourselves, and remember that the steeds which convey 
us to night are neither so swift nor so sure as our 
own, and so we must say adieu. Dear Grannie, till we 
meet again, may uninterrupted health and happiness be 
yours. Martha, my wish is that you could accompany 
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me;" and in a whisper she added, '^ but though you 
remain here, both heart and thoughts I know are in 
&ir Ferrol's land; dear Lucy, I shall see no face so fiujr 
as yours till I look on it again; Sir Bichard, I wish 
you a good night's rest, and a pleasant time tiU we meet 
again^'* and she curtseyed to him. I know not if Madge 
were surprised, but I certainly was, when he made her 
a low bow, and replied: " Miss Murray, I wish you the 
same, and an agreeable compagnoti du voyage" Truly 
Richard knows Madge better than I do, for she gave 
him one of her sunny smiles, and for the moment she 
was like the Madge Murray of former days; but the 
smile soon fiided. She kissed us ladies, and not a little 
to our surprise Harry, who ever copies her, did the 
same. She was leaving the room when my Grrand- 
mother laid her han4 on her to detain her, and said 
gravely but kindly, ^* Madge, my bairn — afore ye leave 
I want to say a word to you. I dinna understand this 
matter in the least. What do ye in France, far j&ae yer 
fiiends and them that loe ye best? Why do ye travel 
thus lonely and unprotected? It's no fitting for you. 
It's no seemly that your dear mother's child should be 
exposed thus — ^Madge, dawtie, it isna right. Does 
Ashton— does your father approve o' this !" 

There was a dead silence. Lucy Ghrseme was kindly 
occupying herself with Harry, whilst my Grandmother 
spoke thus to his sister; Bichard and I looked attentivdy 
at her. I knew how much depended on her answer. 
She paused a moment — ^a burning blush suffused her 
fuse, and die cast down h^ eyes; then raising itkem, 
with her own proud look, she replied: 
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'^ The truth is, my fiither does not know about the 
matter; he was from home, and my resolution was 
sudden— as strange. But I go neither alone nor un- 
protected. I can explain nothing — ^ye you no reason 
for what I do; and all that I can hope is, that you will 
judge of me charitably; and if I err, that you will ixy 
to forgive me. Farewell, dear Grannie ! and if we 
fliiould never meet again^ let me depart with your bless* 
ing;'' and Madge knelt at her feet 

My Grandmother paused an instant, as if undecided 
how to act. Madge rose, and sighing deeply, raised my 
Grandmother's hand to her lips, and without another 
word left the room — Richard and I following her down* 
stairs. 

" Madge," I said, ** dear Madge, will you not trust 
us: will you tell us nothing?" 

" I can tell you nothing," she replied, in a more hasty 
tone than I had ever known her use to me. 

** What now?' Ae exclaimed, observing Sir Richard 
patting on his cloak. '' What now? Harry is sufficient 
escort." 

^* Oh, more than enough," said Richard, quietly; 
" and as our road lies together, I mean him to escort 
me also." 

" Nay, believe me, cmr ways Ee wide apart." 

" But not so far apart but they meet at last, as two 
lines from opposite sides of a circle meet in the centre," 
Richard replied, in an earnest t6ne. 

" Only to cross each other," she answered, sadly; and 
then, after a moment, in a gayer tone: " Nevertheless, 
cousin, be it as you will, I have no time to argue the 
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matter." It was the first time to-night she had thus 
addressed him. She then departed, Sir Richard and 
Harry bearing her company. 

" Has Sir Richard gane m her?" said my Grand- 
mother, the moment I entered the room. 
. " Yes, he has." 

" I'm blythe to hear it I I am truly thankful to hear 
it ! Richard has mair to say wi Madge than any other, 
and he may hear somewhat from her. Poor Madge, 
she is a warm-hearted lassie, wha never thinks o' hersel 
when she can serve a friend; but I like not that a gentle- 
woman like Madge should go alane to France, for poor 
Harry is waur than nobody, and surely no protection, 
and it doesna look weel. Madge is far owre indepen^ 
dent, and yet I like the lassie, spite o' her strange ways; 
I am sure she has a true heart, and it grieves mine sadly 
to think I let the bairn leave me without my blessing, 
and her kneeling at my feet. God for ever bless her, 
and keep her from all evil. There are few in this world 
that like her as I do, though I grieve owre her faults and 
waywardness." 

" Did you not think her looking ill?" I said to Lucy, 

" Is she? I did not observe it," she replied. 

*' I wish Sir Richard wad return, and tell me about 
her. Ye are sure he gaed wi her?" 

" Quite sure." 

" And how very good-natured of him," said Lucy, 
in the same breath. " They seem never to meet but 
they quarrel." 

" Bairn, ye ken little about the heart o' man," my 
Grandmother remarked, aside. 
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Lucy heard her not, but continued: *' Jane Douglas 
once said that Mad. Murray was the only rival Nell 
Murray need dread; but I think she and Sir Richard 
never cease turning each other into ridicule, and no one 
can like that. Fqr my part, I never know whether she 
is laughing at me or not; and of the two, I feel most at 
ease with Harry — he is so very good-natured, poor boy." 

Lucy evidently had no idea how matters stood, and 
I resolved not to enlighten her. My Grandmother 
frequently repeated: 

*^ I wish Sir Richard wad return; where can he hae 
gane?" 

We sat late, expecting him in vain, and then we to- 
tired, but rest I could not, for many a strange and wild 
thought was in my head that night ; and Richard's 
words rang in my ears, when I asked him, if he could 
bring no refutation of what I had seen, what he would 
do? And sad and weary the night wore away. To- 
wards morning I fell asleep, but strange wild dreams 
haunted my pillow, and unrefreshed I arose. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

November 6. — On entering the breakfast-room thia 
morning, to my delight I found my brother there be- 
fore me. 

" You were late yestreen, Sir Richard^" my Grand- 
mother was saying, ^^ and I wanted particularly to see 
you; where did you part wi that poor lassie, Madge? 
I declare I couldna sleep for thinking o' her, and for 
blaming myself for unkindness to a motherless girl; but 
I thocht, Richard, that ye would hae mair sense than I 
had, and see that she was fitly attended." 

'^ Oh, so she is — ^her old nurse and the butler accom- 
pany her, and at Newcastle she is joined by ^neas 
Maclean's wife, who has been in Scotland this summer, 
and is now returning to her husband," was my brother's 
reply. 

'' But; Richardi did Madge say nothing? Did she 
give no reason for such a strange and sudden journey? 
Did she not offer any explanation?" said my poor Grand- 
mother, in despair. 

^' Indeed I never asked her. I was satisfied there 
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was some good reason, and as she said she could not tell 
you, I was certain she would not tell me/' 

Immediately after breakfast my brother rose, and 
gave me a look to follow him. I did so. We proceeded 
to my boudoir, and shutting the door of it, he said 
to me: 

" Martha, do you remember when you told me of 
that scene you had witnessed at the Hall, that I asserted 
that whenever I saw Madge, that I would be able to 
prove to you that you had been mistaken ; or if not, 
that I would leave this country, and never see her 
again. 

" I do," I replied, trembling for what I was next to 
hear. 

" Well, I have seen Madge — ^I bring you no refuta- 
tion of the story, and I am firmly as ever convinced of 
her innocence." 

'^ Thank Heaven that you are so," was my unfeigned 
reply. 

" Yes, as firmly as ever." 

" Who then was it that I saw with her ?" 

" I cannot tell, because I never asked her ! When 
we left this last night we walked on for some time in 
silence — ^probably both occupied with the same thoughts. 
At last I said: *^ Madge, I know you are angry with 
me, and perhaps you have some cause to be so, and 
perhaps I have some excuse for acting as I did — shall 
I speak to you unreservedly ? She replied, * Yes, 
unreservedly— or not at all.' * Very well,' I said; 
^ you were annoyed at my sudden departure from the 
Hall — you are angry that, from you, I went direct to 
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Ealmaine. Oh, of coarse it Is nothing to you where I 
go; I need not fancy that you value me enough to 
think about the matter. I know you are thinking that; 
are you not?' I said. ' Something in that style^' she 
replied^ laughing that I had guessed her thoughts so 
well. * Well,' I said, * I own I was wrong to start off 
without first seeing you; but then, Madge, I had some 
excuse for doing so.' **What?* * Well, I saw some- 
thing the previous night that I know it was never 

meant I should ' ' And that was,' she said, seeing 

that I paused. ' You conducting a stranger to the library 
in the middle of the night, and your father from home.' 
She did start then, and for a moment she did not reply. 
* Tou saw that?' she said at last. ' Yes, Madge, I did.' 
'And who else saw me?* ' Martha did.' 'And did 
you hear anything?' I repeated as nearly as I remem- 
bered what I had heard, and then added : ' Well, Madge, 
what have you to say? had I no excuse?' * None !* she 
replied, indignantly; 'none whatever! I acknowledge 
the truth of every word you say. You did see me 
leading a stranger to my father's library, knowing him 
to be absent; but if you consider that to be any excuse 
for your conduct, know that I look upon it as none ! 
Martha^s coldness I excuse and forgive; but that you, 
Bichard, my own cousin, that you should have acted 
as you did, cuts me to the heart. I repeat, every word 
that you have said is true. You may hear stranger tales 
than that of me; they may be equally true; but here 
we part— and for ever — if you are to plead them as 
an excuse for any cessation of the friendship that has 
ever been between us. No; not one step farther do you 
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accompany me till you have made up your mind. 
You must either have no suspicions of me, hear what 
you may; or we part here, and for ever.' * And you 
neither deny, nor explain what I saw ? *I do not.' 
' And yet you expect me to act as if I had neVer 
seen it.' * I do !' was her proud answer. * Then 
by Heaven, Madge, you have your wish. I know 
you too well, Madge, not to know that, did the 
slightest shadow of wrong attach to you, you would be 
the .first to break off our friendship, since you will give 
it no dearer name — and this believe, I'll doubt the 
whole world, sooner than doubt you, my dear cousin.' " 

Richard ceased speaking, and for some moments I 
could say nothing. 

^* And what do you think ?" I said, at last. 

** Think ! why I think that, if possible, I like her 
better than ever — I like her bold spirit that disdains 
any explanation, and dares me to leave her. I am as 
firmly convinced of her innocence as it is possible for 
man to be ; but I do not expect, only hope, that you 
will be of my opinion." 

'* And what did she say of what I told you ?" 

'^ Nothing ! for the best of all reasons, because I 
never asked her. I told her I was certain she was 
innocent, and I wished to know nothing till she chooses 
(should she ever do so) to explain all. I may have 
been a fool to act thus ; but I do not regret it." 

" And did Madge say nothing more?" 

** Nothing whatever. In fact, as if by mutual con- 
sent, the subject was instantly changed, and she seemed 
to think my trust and confidence deserved some reward, 

Q 
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for I never knew her so fascinating; indeed, what she 
chooses to be agreeable^ not many can be more so, and 
last night she was perfectly irresistible." 

'* And do you know nothing of the cause of this 
hurried journey to France ?" 

" Absolutdiy nothing ! except, indeed, that she will 
not see her fiivourite Uncle Dr. Cameron theiv — I had 
not forgot that he was in Paris; for I said that of course 
he would meet her, and take care of her; and she told 
me at once that he would not ; so all that I could do^ 
was to make her promise to let us know if she got safely 
there, and to be sure to come to us on her return, be it 
when it may." 

My brother left me two hours ago, and here I 
have remained ever since. I have written down our 
strange conversation, and have been thinking on 
the diversities of character. That which in one would 
excite wrath and indignation, in aiiother increases the 
love and admiration already felt. Had any one but 
Madge acted as she has done, I am certain he would 
have felt the deepest^ resentment ; yet, in her case, it 
has heightened that nameless charm about her, which 
he declares to be irresistible. She explains nothing — 
denies nothing; and, as he says, daies him[to leave her; 
and he forgives her all, in thefiEtce of die evidence of his 
own senses against her — believes all, asks no questions, 
and loves her more devotedly than before, without even 
a promise of her love in return. And yet withal he 
looks so happy, that I cannot, I have not the heart to 
attempt any warning, any entrealy to pause, ere he 
venture thus to hazard all on one throw. Oh Madge ! 
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Madge ! snzety jovl could not deoeiye such a noble, 
trusting heart as his — and yet— what do I say-^-did I 
not hear her ? Did I not see her kneeling at the feet 
of another man — ^and my brother to know diis, and yet 
to act as he has done. Surely, as my Giandmodier 
says^ she must hare cast the gtamour owre him. Such 
love as this, is indeed blind. 

KoYSMBBR 25«— Yesterday, we had our first dinner 
party* It was a small one, not above eighteen, count* 
ing ouisdves, being present, nevertheless the guests 
seemed to be well pleased, and renuuned till it was 
kte. I was seated beside a gentieman whose name I 
did not hear, and whom I had neyer seen before. He 
thought it his duty, for pleasure it could not be, to pay 
me the most extravagant compliments, which I neither 
desired, nor deserved,, so at last I turned my back on 
him and addxesssd my conversation during the rest of 
the dinner to Sir Archibald Primrose, whom I find, 
upon fiirther acquaintance, to be a man of much sense, 
and of no small powers of entertainment: he is more 
the friend of my imcle than of my brother, being con* 
sid^ably older than the latter, and, as I can easily see, 
that he is attaohed to Miss Murray, and only waits a 
&vourable opportunity to ofier himself for her accept- 
ance, I feel more at ease with him than with my undb's 
favourite, Mr. Garden, or indeed', than even with my 
cousin Robin Hunter. To them I am stiff and fbnnal, 
as I think a young woman, affianced to one man, can- 
not be too circumspect or reserved in her manner of 
receiving any attention from others. Sir Archibald 
frequently speaks to me of Charles*-— he evidently knows 

Q2 
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not the terms on which we stand to each other — and if 
he knows, as I think he must, his real rank and title, 
he is careful never to mention him by them : I have 
much ado to prevent myself from doing so, but for 
many reasons we judge it best, so I manage to style 
him Mr. Edwardes, and not Charles, or Lord Der- 
wentwater, as of late has been my habit. 

Kilmaine was of the party, and never left Lucy's side ; 
indeed, to such a pitch did he carry his attentions to 
her, that when the guests were gone (Lucy not being 
present), my Grandmother told my brother that as long 
as Lucy is here she will not again ask Kilmaine, for he 
must make up his mind one way or other, as nothing 
is so prejudical to a young woman as being surrounded 
by danglers. 

" Faith!" replied my brother, " Kilmaine's mind, I 
take it, has been made up long ago, but he fears to tell 
it till Lucy gives him a little more encouragement." 

'^ Encouragement, Richard ! What would the man 
have? He is no that blate if he expect a young woman 
like Lucy Gtssme to take the smallest notice o' him one 
way or other till he speak out, and maybe no then till 
she has tried his temper a wee. She listens to him, and 
that was deemed encouragement enow in my day; and 
when he asks her if she will take him for better for 
worse, it will be time enough then to gie him encou- 
ragement to persevere. It would be it, indeed, if a 
young maiden had to gie courage to a bashfu wooer." 

In the midst of my Grandmother's speech Lucy en- 
tered, so the conversation was stayed. She looked so 
radiantly lovely, that more than ever I was convinced 
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that Love is blind. Who could see Lucy and not wish 
to call her his own? Yet there was my brother had 
not one thought to bestow on her when near Madge; 
and Charles, who had seen Lucy ere we met this last 
time, it was to her friend> and not to her transcendent 
charms, that he had surrendered his heart. Then truly 
may we, less favoured by Nature, say " the power of 
beauty is not unlimited." Yet who does not long for 
it more than any other gift — save, if we may believe her, 
Madge Murray, who declares that she values toit more 
than beauty ! And were she ever in the novel position 
of having made a conquest, she had rather owe it to her 
tongue than her eyes. " For the brightest eyes," she says, 
^' are either black or blue, and once seen, you find no 
change, save to green-eyed jealousy, which might be 
considered no improvement ; but wit is like the diamond, 
flashing a thousand varied colours, and never twice the 
same." For my part, I had rather have Lucy's beauty 
than Madge's wit; yet it was her woman's wit that saved 
a life dearer to me than my own, for what were mine 
without it. 

My brother, who has been sitting with me, tells me 
that my neighbour at dinner yesterday was Mr. Burnett 
of Monboddo, celebrated for his eccentricities, and his 
utter indifference to ladies' society, and that I knew not 
how highly I was favoured when he addressed a remark, 
much more a compliment, to me. He tells me that 
some of the wits have composed a song on the RidottOy 
now so much in vogue, in which some notice is taken 
of most of the people of. the day. Of Mr. Burnett it 
says : 
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** Fi¥e womea about one man you 8ee» 
Bat alas ! for the ladies, Monboddo is he." 

He also tells me that he and Mr. Gracden are both con«- 
fiideied as lising young men at the bar. It may be so; 
I care not, and I fancy they owe the estimation tlsiey are 
held in as much to their politiGS as to their talents. 

D£G£MB£B 3. — ^My poor Diary is now sadly ne- 
glected. I have little to note down, though my time 
seems ever to be occupied. 

To-night we are to have a lai^e and brilliant ball, to 
introduce me to the Edinburgh world of fashion; hoi 
the recollection of the former ball, and those then with 
me, is too vivid to have much pleasure in this one. It 
is yet too early to commence the labcaus of the toilet, 
so I have opened toy Diary to labour there, for labour 
it is^ to record how slowly time drags on« Surely I 
shall soon hear from Charles. Of Madge there has 
been no intelligence whatever since the evening she 
quitted us .so strangely; and my brother carefully Avoids 
not only the mention of her name, but^even to appear 
anxious ; and yet his eager look, when a letter by any 
chance is brought to me, convinces me that .she occupies 
his thoughts more than he would care to allow. If she 
has gone to Paris, more than ever do I wish I had ac- 
companied her, for this s^aration is indeed a living 
death. And with my heart thus keenly alive to the 
memory of the past, I must go and prepare for the 
enjoyment (?) of the present Alice tells me that I 
am at least two inches thinner of late, and that my 
white satin, which I wore the evening of my birthday^ 
would not now fit me, but for that she wished me to 
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wear it to-mght, but tliat I could not have done. To 
pleaae my dear brother, who declares that never did I 
look 60 well as the night I wore it, I have agreed to 
l^ave my picture taken in it: he wishes my picture for 
the hall at the Mount, and my Grandmother wishes a 
small miniature of me, to hang round her neck, when 
the original is gone. To-night I wear a blue satin hoop, 
with an amber-coloured lutestring petticoat, trimmed 
with pomtj and point lappets and ruffles. It is a dress 
of exceeding elegance, and which, I am assured by the 
mantua-maker, is the newest mode. 

The ball is now over, and my labours are likewise at 
at end. Dear Charles, you need have no fear, and my 
uncle as little hope, that those I meet wiU ever sup- 
fimt you. Who could compare those who surround 
n^e to you? And my uncle's words have opened my 
eyes, that it is to the heiress of Lincluden that so much 
devotion is offered, and not, as in your case, ta Martha 
BalioL 

Degeiekes 4. — ^To-day arrived my long-expected 
letter, written on the receipt of the one my uncle sent, and 
no word of the one taken by Madge. This one is just 
what I expected from him. He urges that the year of 
probation be shortened, else coute qui coiiie he will 
return to Scotland, and spend the rest of it near me. 
My unde may keep his broad acres, it is his niece that 
Charles wishes to call his own. As for our engagement, 
he will yield it up only with his life ; he is bound to 
me by every tie of love and gratitude. He entreats 
that I will write to him immediately, because if I give 
him no hope of being soon in France, he will be in 
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Scotland ere another month be over. He writes to me 
from Paris, where he is visiting the Comte and Com- 
tesse de St. Germain, and he encloses a letter to me 
from the Comtesse, in which she requests to know 
when she may expect me, as she hopes I will consider 
the Hotel St. Germain my home till after my nuptials 
with Charles; that she is anxious to receive me as a 
dear sister, and wishes that her sister had as happy a 
fate in prospect as to be the wife of Milord Derwent- 
water. 

I have written to both. I have entreated him to 
wait patiently a little longer, and all will go well ; but 
if he love me, not to risk his life by returning to Scot- 
land. To the Comtesse I have also written, to thank 
her for her kindness, which at a future time I hope .to 
trespass on. Assured of his constancy, the time will 
pass, and this separation seem but as an evil dream. 

My brother at first was amazed that there was neither 
letter nor message from Madge, till on comparing dates 
he declared that she could barely have reached Paris at 
the time Lord Derwentwater's letter left, and as he was 
satisfied, it fell not to me to attempt to shake such con- 
fidence as his. 

December 11. — ^This new style of reckoning has at 
least this advantage, that now we shall have two Christ- 
mases instead of one, and yet we cannot reconcile our- 
fielves to the new one. My uncle, who has now quite 
recovered, vows he will keep the old one at Lincluden, 
and will give me and my friends a party there, if we 
will come so far. This we have all agreed to do: 
Jane Douglas, in especial, is loud in expressing the de- 
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light she experiences at the thoughts of going there. 
She accompanied us to-day when we went to make 
arrangements with Mr. Robertson about my first sitting 
for my picture, which takes place to-morrow. To-night 
I have a brilliant ball at Lady Clerk's before me^ and 
the fatigue of double dressing would be too much. As 
I said^ Jane accompanied us to Mr. Robertson's, and 
her remarks on the pictures of her friends were more 
original than flattering. Some were grinning as if at 
a fair; others were like churchyard monuments, &c.> &c. 
At last she began talking of the projected party at 
Lincluden, which she hopes to enjoy as much as she 
did the one at '^ The Mount." *^ But what a pity Miss 
Madge Murray and Mr. Edwardes could not join this 
one, they were such a diversion," she rattled out. I 
have no doubt but that I looked greatly surprised, for 
she added immediately, '' Oh, I don't mean anything 
against your cousin, but she is such a queer girl; and 
Mr. Edwardes, in yon fine dress of his> looked for all 
the world like an old picture of a cavalier that had 
stepped out of its frame." 

^' I am sure he could wish no higher compliment," 
I replied. 

^* Compliment ! not at all. I tell Sholto he was the 
handsomest boy I ever saw, but a terrible goose." 

I felt most indignanti and an angry reply rose to my 
lips, but I refrained, and she rattled on. 

'^ Not that he ever spoke five words to me in his life, 
but he was so proud of having shot a stag, that instead 
of walking with the rest of us to the ruins of BalioPs 
tower, he went and sat in the larder to see it weighed, 
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UB if it had been a §tag of ten, Btupidloon! I suppose 
lie had never done the like befoie." 

Bemenxbeiing how Texy diflferently from what she 
mppoaed hiB tune had been paased, I could not represB 
aamik, and the worda 

'* Not hartSy bat hearta, the nobler prey/' 

lose to my lips, and I fully agreed with my unde 
in his opinion of Jane Douglas, that she is a confirmed 
taller, and heeds not whether she knows aught about 
what she talks or not. Mr. Bobertson, who had been 
engaged with another sitter, now came to us, and I 
agreed to return on the marrow. Jane said she would 
accompany me, but I have no wish for that, and fihall 
contrive to avoid it. 

On my way home from Lady Olerk's ball I thought 
my chairmen were unusually unsteady in their gait, and 
had Ringwood not been walking alcmgside, who would 
have seen had they been unfit for their daty, I should 
have been afraid of the consequences. When we arrived 
at Baliol's lodgings, I desired I might be set down in the 
court-yard, and not carried up to the entrance-hall. 
Grreat was my astonishment when I got out, to see, by 
the light of Ringwood's fiambeau, that my kinaman, 
Robin Hunter, and Mr. Garden, had been my porters; 
but I resolved not to seem aware of the fact, so taking 
no notice of them, I turned to Ringwood, and said, 
sufficiently loud for them to hear, '* Ringwood, I desire 
that you never allow these men to carry my chair again, 
they do it so vilely — ^pay them their hire, and never 
employ them again;" and waitbg for no reply, I walked 
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up the outer stair, and desired the porter to shut the 
door ; hut ere he had time to obey, Mr. Garden had 
followed me^ and begged that I would not be so severe 
on my caddies aa never to employ them again. I re- 
plied that not only should I never employ them, but 
that I should never speak to either of them, if they 
attempted the like again; and with a formal curtsey I 
letiied; and he, seeing that their silly prank had not 
advanced them in my favour, bowed in silence, and 
wididrew. Hearing voices in my boudoir as I passed, 
I opened the door^ and there, to my surprise, I found 
my imcle seated, playing cards with a lady I The noise 
of openix^ the door made them turn round, and to my 
surprise I beheld Madge Murray ! She flung down her 
cards, and ran to meet me. 

'' Now, Madge, do be sensible, and like yourself 
Never mind Martha, but play out your hand. What 
have you got?" ^d my unde. 

'' Point, quint, and quatorze I you may be sure," she 
replied, hnnying back to her seat; but havii^g con- 
trived in thofc instant to thruat a large packet into my 
hand, addressed to me by Charles. I opened it — ^I saw 
that he was well, but to read it before witnesses I could 
not; I must, therefore, wait till I retired, and that could 
not he till Lucy returned, my amateur caddies having 
outstripped her old ones. I was going to aeat myself 
opposite to Madge, that I might watch her countenance^ 
which I used to think I could read so easily, when I 
observed that Harry was aIso of the party. He was 
seated on a large settee near the window, fast asleep. 
I went up to him, and took his hand: he sprung up, 
and looking wildly around, exclaimed: 
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" Where am I ?" 

^' Safe in Auld Reekie, HalT* Madge replied. 

^' Why, then, I have been dreaming I thought I was 
going with Lord Derwentwater to see the king's stables. 
Do you remember, cousin, the Mr. Edwardes that we 
used to know ? Well, he's grown Lord Derwentwater 
now, whose picture you have ; but I knew him again 
quite well, though he be changed to some other body, 
and he took me out one day when the king hunted— oh, 
it was a brave sight ; but our horses are better — ^they 
hadn't one there that Prince Rupert would not easily 
run away from, but they have such lots of prickers^ 
and huntsmen, and yeomen, and dear knows whatnot. I 
was sorry I had not my bonny bugle with me, to sound 
a mart, for, cousin, I killed a boar — such a big fellow; 
but I brought home his tusks, and they said only the 
king's men may sound the horns, so it did not matter 
so much — and then — what more did I see, Madge ?" 

'^ The soldiers," said Madge, continuing to play. 

" Oh, aye, the soldiers — his own regiment, such 
handsome fellows — but I told him that if they had a 
stiff country to cross, they had best shorten their stirrups 
a bit — 'cause look ye, cousin," and poor Harry rambled 
off to discuss the merits of short and long stirrups; but 
I heeded him not, for I thought if I had done Madge 
injustice, in fancying she had not gone to Paris — ^might 
I not in another instance have done the same — these 
thoughts engrossed me completely till the entrance of 
Lucy Graeme and my brother chased them away. 

" So, ladye fair," hesaid on entering — "so you are safe 
here ; Lady Douglas was in utter despair at the report 
that one of her young ladies had been forcibly carried 
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off by two gentlemen;" and then perceiving Madge, a 
gleam of intense pleasure crossed his handsome features 
as he advanced towards her, but she took no notice of 
him, but continued her game. 

" That knave has cost you your game," my uncle 
said, as she played. 

" Do you allude to cousin Dick, or the mighty 
Pam ?" she said, holding out her hand to my brother, 
but still playing her cards. 

" I mean you played badly when you led ace knave 
to my guarded king — I have the cards by that, and am 
game. And now your news, fair sirs — who has been 
carried off Vi et armis ?" 

My brother with much humour proceeded to tell 
them of my novel porters. 

" My word for it," said Madge, " Robin Hunter 
wishes to know the weight of your purse ere he com- 
mits himself. I wonder if he thinks that you are like 
a Gaberlunzie wife, and carry your dower stitched into 
your petticoat, and thought this the surest way of 
knowing what you are worth ? And I suppose Frande 
Garden, like the Turks, estimates female beauty by 
pounds imperial^ as well as "poundB* sterling" 

** And now, Madge," said my brother, " tell us your 
adventures; where all have you been ? whom all have 
you seen ? and why did you never write as you 
promised ?" 

** I have been in Paris ! I have seen all who are 
of any note in that capital, and I wrote to my dear 
Grannie the day after my arrival there." 

" She never got the letter, Madge," my brother 
exclaimed. 
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" Poflfflbly not — I heard they had robbed a diligence, 
snd my letter being the most valuable thing it con- 
tained, of coiiTBe they would keep it. No, I know you 
never got it, for the personirho was bringing it, fell sick 
by the way, was unable to proceed to Scotland, and 
returned to Paris two days before I left,'' said Madge, 
gaUy. 

'* Well, now your adventures," BSchard said, seemiag, 
in his dehght at being once more near her, to forget 
how late it was. 

^' You must imagine them to-night, kind cousin, for 
I only waited the return of Martha to crave the blessing 
of a bed — a luxury I have not even dreamt of the last 
three nights. We had a fearfiil toss crossing, and my 
little Flora was so terrified, that she could only rest on 
my knee." 

" And who is little Flora?" we all exclaimed. 

'* My little cousin, Flora Camion. The loveliest 
creature ever seen." 

'^The living image of what her aunt, your own 
mother, Madge, was at her age," my uncle quietly 
observed. 

'* She has gained dear Grannie'a heart, for we arrived 
ere she retired," continued Madge, ^^ and Grannie de- 
clares that I have secured a welcome in every house, 
when I have brought the daughter of the good Archi- 
bald Cameron to Scotland with me." 

** And where is she?" I inquired. 

'* Oh, safe in bed, with Alice and her nurse singing 
her asleep, and talking over the marvels and news of 
the day." 

'* And what is the news, Madge?" said my uncle. 
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" You are as chary of your words to-night as a prime 
minister to a poor counn seeking employment." 

*' Because every time I open my mouth I feel like a 
churchyard at midnight, and so^ without fttrther cere- 
mony, a fair good night to all;'' and Madge rose to 
rel3re. 

In saying good night to my brother, I showed him 
the packet which I had receiTed from Charles: he 
turned to Madge, and. said: 

" Ton left Derwcnt well?* 

'^ Excellently wdl: he did commend himself to your 
highness, but in pity Idt me retire, and do you question 
Harry as to his whereabouts." 

I was leaving the room with Lucy, but chancing to 
look round, I saw Madge whisper to my brother in a 
very earnest tone. The purport of that whisper I know 
not, but he made no further attempt to detain her, but 
merely expressed a hope that to^norrow she would be 
rested after her journey. 

As we passed l^e room where litde Flora was, we 
went to see how she £ared. We found her asleep, her 
head resting on h^ little white arm, over which &1L a 
Slower of golden ringlets. Madge gently lifted her 
curls, to let me see how fair the face was which they 
diaded. 

'* Now go/' she said, '* and read your letter, and in a 
fittle I shall join you, and tell you all about Lord Der- 
wentwater: haste away, and don!t dmturb Flo.'' 

I required no second telling,, but hurried away, and 
ordering Alice to go to bed, and not to* wait for me, 
I sat down to the exquisite delight of reading his 
letter. 
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Alas ! how little I imagined that a letter from him 
could have ever caused me such sorrow. It was written, 
two days before Madge left France, as, up to that time, 
he was resolute to return with her to Scotland ; but on 
that day it had been publicly announced that the king 
had determined to raise an army immediately, to sup- 
port the heroic Queen of Hungary, instead, of waiting 
till the springy as had been expected. M. d'Etrees was 
to have the command of 80,000 of the flower of the 
French troops, and Comte de St. Germain was to be 
one of the generals under him. The cuirassiers were of 
course to be of the force; but for that he had returned 
to Scotland. My only rival, he assures me, is honour, 
and he knows that I will accede in saying — 

^ I oould not loTe yon, lore, so mnch, 
Loved I not honour more.'* 

The campaign in all probabiUty, he thinks, will be a 
short one, and be over ere the year of our probation be 
completed, so that when we meet, he hopes to lay a few 
laurels at my feet, and to have done nothing to make 
me blush to bear his name. He tries by every means 
in his power to comfort me, but comfort I can know 
none, for it seems as if till now I had never known 
misery. 

I sat and cried as if my heart would break; a thou- 
sand times I mourned over my ready compliance to my 
uncle's will. Why had I not been more determined? 
Why had I not been more resolute to join him in 
France? Now indeed it was impossible. How long I 
sat thus I know not; but at length I was roused by 
some one knocking at the door, and Madge entered. 

" Ah !" she exclaimed, seeing me in tears, " this was 
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what Lord Derwentwater feared, and I promised him 
to do my utmost to console you. Cheer up, Martha, 
and try to take comfort for his sake. For some time 
nothing can be done. They will march to the Rhine, 
encamp on its banks, and there remain; and ere the 
season serves for active service, Frederick may be wea- 
ried, or the brave Hungarians may have chased him 
home." 

But all in vain her words of comfort fell on mine ear, 
which, she perceiving, began to tell me of her residence 
in Paris. 

'' Mde. de St. Germain, I am sure, took me for you; 
for no sooner did she hear that a Scottish girl was in 
Paris— (which piece of natural history Lochiel gave 
her) — than she came to me, congratulated me on 
having gained the heart of le brave et beau Dervent, 
and insisted that I must reside in her hotel. I was 
obliged to enlighten her on that subject. Great was 
her surprise, but she was not the less kind ; in fact, she 
was kinder, if possible, as she seemed to have a vague 
idea that for the sake of k cher Dervent I had crossed 
the water ; and it was not till his return from Versailles 
that she began to have any proper idea of the matter." 

Madge continued for some time talking of these kind 
friends, but by degrees her voice became inarticulate, 
then ceased altogether — ^her head sank down, and poor 
Madge was fast asleep ! I then remembered, what in 
my selfish sorrow I had forgot, that she had said for 
the last three nights she had never been in bed. 

" Madge — ^Madge, dear — go to bed now, and tell 
me the rest to-morrow," I said, touching her. 

B 
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'' Ob, never mind, I am not sleepy now," she said, 
awaking, and continmng an account of a leriew of the 
troopSi to whicli she had accompanied Mde. de St. 
Grermain; but sleep was too poweifiil; even her iron 
will could not bear up against it, and she was q^eedily 
slumbering again. 

^' It won't do," she exclaimed, starting up ; '4t won't 
do. My eyes are heavy, and I needs must sleep;" and, 
so saying, she shook hands with me, and left me. I 
observed she made no attempt to embrace me, as she 
was wont to do, and I almost think there is a shade of 
sorrow in her tone when she speaks to me; and her 
manner assuredly is different. I cannot help it. I 
must have some explanation of aU I saw, ere I can be 
the same to her, and she has too keen feelings not to 
perceive the difference. 

She left me, and I was alone with my sad thoughta 
How they contrasted with the brilhant scene which I 
had so lately left ! Charles exposed to all the hardships 
and uncertainties of a long winter campaign ! Whilst 
I was dancing in lighted halls, surrounded by all that 
wealth could procure, or luxury suggest^ he was en« 
camped, or, it might be, bivouacked on the field, the 
moon and stars shining on his lowly couch. I read his 
letter again and again; each time some new danger 
seemed to threaten him ; and that night, if ever one 
did, ^' I watered my couch with tears." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DfiCBMBEB 12. — ^When I entered the room this 
moming I found every one there before me. Little 
Flora was seated on Madge's knee, whilst my brother 
hung over the chair^ and smoothed the child's golden 
ringlets. 

^'Ah, Grannie," Madge was saying, as I entered, 
*' France is the country to live in. I was never so 
much made of, never so feied in my life, as the short 
time I was there." 

*' And what made you return to Scotland, Madge?" 
my imcle inquired* 

'^ More for the sake of those out of it than those in 
it," she relied gaily. "Why, it might have cost 
France one, if not two^ of her bravest generals had 
I remained. M. de St. Germain offered me the com- 
mand of a troop of VoUigeurSy if I would remain. M. 
de Coutades put a whole regiment of Chasuurs at my 
disposal ; whilst the General d'Etr^es hinted that, to 
induce me to remain, a vacancy would be made in the 
command of the Gardes i cheval, which I alone would 
be able to fill." 

b2 
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"And Lochlel, Madge," said Harry eagerly. 

" Ah ! the less said on that, Hal, the better ; that 
was mere bribery and corruption; he offered me his 
regiment if I would let him have little Flo ;" and she 
hugged the little girl to her heart, and then continued: 
" I accompanied M. de St. Germain to see the troops 
reviewed. It was the finest sight I ever saw. 

^' And with all this sight-seeing, did you ever see 
young Ratcliff ?" my uncle inquired. 

" Never, that I am aware of," Madge quietly replied. 
*^ But I saw Lord Derwentwater often; his regiment is 
considered one of the finest, and he, the handsomest 
man in it. Once seen, he is not likely to be for- 
gotten." 

" And how does he like the prospect of war?" 

** Well — of course ; he has been so successful in one 
engagement already," was Madge^s ready answer. 

"Does he accompany M. d'Etr^es?" continued my 
uncle. 

" Yes, he has that luck, whilst Lochiel serves under 
the Prince de Soubise; and he offered me his regiment 
in the hope that then he might volunteer into Lord 
Derwentwater's, as many of the Scots have done." 

My dear brother here crossed the room to where I 
was sitting, and taking my hand, pressed it silently in 
his. I could not speak to him, my heart was too full. 

" M. d'Etr^es is considered one of the ablest gene- 
rals, and never exposes his troops needlessly," he said 
to me. 

** And for some months nothing can be done," said 
Madge. 
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"And how did you like France, Harry?" inquired 
my Grandmother. 

" I liked it very well. Lord Derwent water — ^him 
that used to be Master Edwardes, well, he's Lord Der- 
wentwater now — he gave me a pair of pistols — didn't 
he, Madge?" 

" A couteau de chasse — a hanger, Harry." 

" Oh, aye, so it was, the day we went a hunting;" 
and then, turning to me, Harry continued: "And do 
you remember the bonnie purse you gave me my last 
birthday?" 

I said I did. 

" Well, he made me give him it in exchange for my 
hanger, because Madge said it would cut love ; but he 
gave me back all my money that was in it. And who 
gave me the pistols, Madge?" 

" Lochiel, to defend little Flo." 

" So it was ; well, I never laid them off all the way 
from France to this, for fear ithat any one might hurt 
her — but nobody tried." 

** And are you sorry to return home ?" said Lucy. 

" I don't know — just when Madge likes. Madge, 
when do we return home?" he said, mistaking Lucy's 
inquiry. 

"Not for a long time, Harry," said my brother has- 
tily. "Not till I have shown you the sights of Auld 
Reekie." 

" We return this afternoon, Hal ; and that reminds 
me I have some * honest folK to see first :" and Madge 
laughed to my uncle. 

" Honest I Madge," he replied. " If they be honest 
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they're a devilish cheat; but how came the honest folk 
across the water to part with you; I should have 
thought they would have done their best to induce 
you to remain in la belle France ?' 

" And how do you know that they did not ?** she 
quickly answered ; and then in a graver tone she con- 
tinued: '^Do not lay the flattering unction to your 
aoul, that though an usurper has made them exiles 
they have forgot the land of dieir birdi. No ! believe 
me, much as they are honoured and respected in 
France, there is not one of them, from Lochiel down- 
wards, that does not envy the poorest of their giUies^ 
who can fearlessly tread the heather hills of bonnie 
Scotland, and is not hunted like a beast of prey, as 
they would be, were they to follow theb inclination 
and return to their home and country. And now, 
dear Grannie, may I leave Flo a little time with you ?" 

^* My dear bairn, sit down ; I have scarce spoken to 
ye yet. Sit down, and tqll me about my auld friends, 
and aboon a* about your uncle ; how is he— does he 
mind us yet — I am sure he has na forgotten poor Scot- 
land?' 

^^ He gives proof of that, dear Grannie, when his 
only child is sent to us to be brought up a true Scottish 
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^' And himself, Madge — is he well — is he much 
altered, or is he like the handsome Archie Cameron 
lie was twenty years ago ?" 

Madge paused a moment, and then said : *' My uncle 
was not in Paris when I was there ; — ^but I must leave 
must indeed ; I have so much to do." 
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"We shall see you again, shan't we?" said my 
brother ; " don't hurry home ; stay with us till after 
Ghzistmas." 

"Chriatmas! why^ on or about that day I officiate 
as bridesmaid to Peggie Paterson." 

" So soon, Madge ; the day after to-morrow !" we all 
exclaimed. 

" Good lack ! no ; we hold Christmas on the 25th, 
as our fiithers did, and not on the 14th." 

" And how in the world, Madge, did ever the fair 
Peggie come to choose you for her bridesmaid?" said 
my brother. 

" Not for love of me, you may believe ; but one day, 
when she had been giving me goodly counsel and ad- 
vice, and pointing out the frightful waste and extrava- 
gance at the Hall, and had improved on this matter for 
the space of two hours, I remarked with a deep sigh 
that I feared it was an idle wish, but I did wish that 
she had a house of her own, and then she would not 
have so much time to interfere in mine; whereupon 
she replied that the' wkh, perhaps, was not quite so idle 
as I thought gr wished, but from that day forward she 
would concern herself no further about me, or my con- 
cerna ; and I was so overcome by this awful threat, that 
I danced for joy, and promised to be her bridesmaid." 

''Ob, fie! Madge; that's no the way to take the 
advice o' a fiiend. I am sure Peggie never interfered 
or gaed to the Hall but for your good," said my Grand- 
mother. 

'' Like Schulenberg, ' it was for our goods, for all 
our goods,' that she came to the Hall, and, I assure 
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you, we used to think, and for our chattels too," Madge 
replied, laughing. 

'* Madge, Madge, ye are an unsatisfactory bairn, that 
a bodie can neither be lang pleased nor lang angry wi. 
Gude pity the poor man that gets you — ^ye will lead 
him a sair time." 

*' Amen, with all my heart ; but, asvl said to Peggie, 
it is an idle wish ;" and then rising, she led the child to 
my Grandmother, and said to it, '^ Flo, you will be the 
best of little girls till we meet, and torment Grannie as 
little as possible till I return." 

" But can ye no tarry wi us, Madge ; what gars ye 
rin awa frae us a'." 

'^ I must go, dear Grannie, indeed I must ; my &ther 
is wearying for us back again ;" and, looking in my 
Ghrandmother*s face, she added: '^ Though he knew not 
of my departure, I do assure you he counts the hours 
till I return to the Hall." 

*' Ah ! Madge, could ye no hae said that it was to 
bring back Archie Cameron's bairn to Scotland, and 
spared me mony an anxious hour." 

" And had that been the reason of my hurried 
journey, at once I should have told you; but that 
was an afterthought," was Madge's fearless reply. 
Then, turning to my brother, she said: "Will you 
let Harry be with you for the next two hours; by 
that time I shall have seen all my friends here, and 
then, « Westward, hoe !' " 

" Gladly," he replied ; " I have promised to buy a 
horse for a friend to-day, and Harry's advice and skill 
will be invaluable." 
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'^ Thank you, dear cousin," she said, with a beaming 
smile at hearing Harry's praises. ^^ Thank you; the 
people I am going to see are strangers, and Harry will 
enjoy much more being with you;" and so saying, 
Madge retired. 

^' Lassie, lassie !" my Grandmother said, when she 
had left the room. *' I wish a' may be right ; but 
where there is so much concealment frae them that like 
you best, surely some ane maun be sair sair to blame." 

^^Not Madge, my word for it; whatever concealment 
there may be, she is not to blame/' my brother warmly 
replied. 

'* She may hae nane from you, Richard," my Grand- 
mother observed. To this he returned no answer, but 
asked Harry if he were ready for a ride. As I was 
suffering from a headache, my Grrandmother proposed 
that I should accompany them, as the fresh breeze from 
the Pentlands might cure it, and give me some shade 
of colour ere I went to Mr. Robertson for my first 
dtting. 

On our return we found the coach which was to con- 
vey my cousins to Ashton, waiting in the court-yard. 
Fearing to be too late for my appointment with Mr. 
Robertson, I hastened to my room to change my riding- 
dress, and passing through my boudoir I found Madge 
seated there reading. She said that my Grandmother 
and Lucy had taken little Flora out with them, and she 
was resting from her labours. She made no attempt 
to accompany me to my room, and feeling there is a 
degree of coldness and estrangement now between us, 
I did not ask her. Soon after I had left, my brother 
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entered, and thouglt the curtain which separates the 
rooms was down, I heard all that passed between 
them. 

^' Harry is of opinion that the horse is sound in wind 
and limb, and that my friend, your cousin Robin 
Hunter, may purchase him with perfect safety, ** Richard 
began. 

" Were I in Harry's place, it might not be so safe 
for your friend, my cousin Robin Hunter, to puichase 
a horse at my commendation; but dear Harry dififeis 
from most, in so &r that his wordai are ever the echo of 
his thoughts, and never meant to conceal them," was 
Madge's reply. 

*^ He seems.to harve enjc^ed much his vidt to Paris. 

'' And no wonder, where all were so kind to him. 

*' And were you nev^r tempted to forget us, Madge? 
Did you never wish to remain there?" 

'^ Never, in good sooth ! As to forgetting you aU, 
it is not from Lord Derwentwater or Loohid that I 
would learn to forget Scotland." 

*^ And those in it, Madge? Had they no place in 
your Noughts?" 

*' Truly, yes: you cannot fimcy.that I did not think 
of my dear father, though I had Harry witii me 
Where can Harry be?" I heard Madge move rest- 
lessly; with a woman's perception she seemed to know 
what was coming. 

^' One moment, dear Madge — you seem resolved ever 
to misunderstand me. Ton know I was not alluding to 
your father. You must have seen, and known, all that 
I have so long wished to tell you ; yet when I would 
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have spoken, you have tuTned aside from the subject — 
the dearest of all to me." 

^' And why expose yourself, and me also, Richard, to 
this sorrow now, when you must have seen my reasoii 
for doing so — ^for acting as I have done?" 

" To show me there was no hope," he said, in a sad 
and sorrowful tone. She returned no answer. ^^ I have 
then a rival ? Answer me that, dear Madge, and on 
my honour as a gentleman I never allude to this sub- 
ject again, which, unhappily, I see distresses you so' 
much." Still she remained silent. 

^ Will you not trust me, dtar Mac^:? I think you 
may. Forget all that I have now said, and k>ok upon 
me merely as your &iend and cousin, who would fain 
assist you, did he but know how." 

In a voice so tremulous and low that* I could scarce 
hear it, and could never have recognised it as Madge's, 
she readied: 

^^ My reason for acting as I have done, Richard, is 
this — and if I have erred, bitterly I shall regret it. 
We were friends and companions in our childhood, 
and as such I have ever treated you, and ever shall—* 
but I shall never leave my poor Harry: I hoped that 
you would understand this. Believe me, I never rated 
myself so highly as to think that I could gain your 
aiections. Neither do I now think that I shall long 
retain them. Your kind heart has misled you, my 
dear cousin, and 1ms invested me with qualities I do 
not possess. Believe xne, it will be happier for you to 
forget me." 
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" That I shall never do, Madge." 

" Oh yes, you will ; at least, I would not that you 
should quite forget me ; but you will think of me as a 
friend only, for I shall never leave my poor Harry. 
The ill I have done him, I well know, I can never 
repair ; but as far as I can I have prevented, and shall 
prevent, him from feeling the difference between him- 
self and others, and suffering for what is my doing." 

*' And is he my only rival ? Ah, Madge, you are 
silent." 

'' You press me hard, Richard." 

'^ I do so— more than I am warranted. Yet, Madge, 
let me implore of you to be now, as you used to be in 
the happy days of our youth — ^fearless and unconstrained 
in your intercourse with me, ready to own the truth, 
right or wrong. Dear Madge, be so still, and tell me, 
is Harry my only rival?" 

I held my breath in anxious expectation, fearful of 
losing a word of Madge's answer. What was my sur- 
prise to hear her fearlessly say : 

" I will be frank with you, Richard, as you deserve 
that I should be. Harry is your only rival ; but do 
not hope from that. With equal truth I tell you that 
I shall never leave him." 

" Nor shall I ever ask you, Madge, my own Madge, 
to do so — a thousand thanks for your frankness — could 
you but know the happiness your words have given 
me. Leave Harry ! no, good sooth ; blighted be my 
hopes the day I ask you to do so, but why leave him ? 
he likes me next to yourself " 
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" That I do, indeed, cousin Dick," said Harry, who, 
unperceived by them, had entered the room — ** that I 
do, indeed, cousin Dick, next to Madge and papa, I 
like you the best, and so does Madge herself for that 
matter^ for many a time she has told me you were the 
boldest rider, the best shot, and the bravest fellow on 
this side of the Border. Haven't you now^ Madge, 
hey? and told me to be like you, did you not, Madge?" 
but Madge had made her exit, by hastily entering my 
room, and I had enough ado to prevent her from seeing 
that I also had overheard them. Had her eyes not 
been dimmed with tears, she must have observed my 
confusion, for I had not recovered my astonishment at 
hearing her assert to my brother, that he had no rival. 
'' None that she dared to own," she ought to have said* 

In a moment Madge had recovered from her confusion, 
and quietly said: "Tour pardon, Martha, for my in- 
trusion, but it must be getting late, and I wish to reach 
Ashton to-night. Could you direct me where I am 
likely to meet Grannie and Flora ?' 

" I think they will retain immediately ; my Grand' 
mother was to accompany me at one of the clock to 
Mr. Robertson, the painter's, and it mutt be near that 
hour," I replied, as we both re-entered the boudoir 
where Richard and Harry were. Soon after Alice 
entered to tell us that Lady lancluden had returned; 
Madge told her to order her coach to be got ready, arid 
then proposed that we ahoold join my Grmdmoilu^r, 
Harry and I were walking along the pansage, th^ othem 
lingered behind us, and as we left the room, I lit^ard 
Madge say: 
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*< Let there be no mifloiidezsteiiding between us, 
Kiohard — ^believe me, there ia no reason to hope." 

" Whilst Hanyifl my only rival, I shall not despair," 
was his answer; and I heard no more. 

We found my Gbandmother and the others of our 
parly in the dining-room ; Flora, loaded with every 
sort and kind of toy, and in great glee, but the mo- 
ment Madge entered, she rushed up to her, and with 
eager joy offered her all the prettiest she had got. 

^* 0^ that is given me to bribe me to let you remain 
here with dear Grannie, and pretty Lucy Graeme ; but 
I fear they would spoil little Flo as her cousin Lochiel 
does, so I mittt hurry her off to the Hall — now take 
up all your bonnie dies." Harry went to assist the child^ 
and we could not fail to be struck with the likeness 
between the two. The same &ultless features — but one 
sad difference — the child's fidr young face beaming with 
intelligence, contrasted painfully with poor Harry's 
vacant look; and yet tb^ looked so handsome, that 
my Grandmother said to Madge: 

*' They are twa bonnie, bonnie bairns, as ye would 
see in a lang summer's day." 

'*' They are, indeed. Grannie, had man not marr'd 
what God had made so fair," she replied, in a voice of 
agony. 

'* Who can say, Madge, that that boy may not do 
as much good to his fellow-men as any of us, who 
have not his excuse for our short comings," my unde 
said^ solemnly. 

For a few minutes no one spoke. Harry was the 
first to break the silence^ going up to Madge, and saying: 
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<< Wdl» Madge, aie you ready ? we are." 

'* Will you not be tempted to come to us on Yule, 
Madge ? It would only be a pleasant nde from the 
Hall. What say you, Harry ?" said my unde. 

'* No, no," Madge hastily replied, '' we must be at 
home that day; do not ask him. It is impossible." 

'^ But think of the novelty, Madge; a lady party at 
Lincluden ; who knows but we may get your friend 
Peggie to be gudewife to us;'' and my uncle laughed. 

'' Oh, if the proprieties are consulted, and Peggie 
tha», who knows what may happen. Only have your 
par^ three days sooner, and you would be in time to 
cut out Captain Buchanan," she replied. 

'* Captain Buchanan's a true gentleman, Madge ; 
command me to him when ye meet him," my Gband- 
mother observed. 

" And, dear Grannie, though I pretend no over-affec- 
tion for his bride, I never said she was not a real lady 
in all her actions," said Madge. 

«< Yeiy true, Madge ; she is a real lady in all her 
actions. It's owre late now, but monie a time did I 
wish that Ashton would mak her mistress o' the Hall." 

" And. do you know, Grrannie, it often struck me 
that her wishes ran that way also. The old Hall has 
indee<l seen many a strange sight, many a sad change, 
but^trangest and saddest of all, it would have been, to 
have seen Peggie Paterson in the place of Margaret 
Home. And now £ure thee well, dear Grannie ; may 
happiness dwell with you, and those you love, till we 
meet again." 
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"The same kind wish to you, dear Madge," my 
Grandmother replied, embracing her. 

Richard then handed her down-stairs^ I following 
with little Flo. 

" You will come to Linduden," he pleaded. 

" No ; do not expect me." 

** Then you may expect iwe," he replied. 

" Worse and worse ; bringing my right-trusty and 
well-beloved cousin, Robin Hunter, to spy out the na- 
kedness of the old Hall, and to make his fingers itch to 
close on it for his mother. And now, good be wi you;" 
and, shaking my brother's hand, she entered the coach ; 
to me she bowed — I stretched out my hand; at onoe 
she took it, raised it to her lips, and, with no word of 
greeting between us, the coach drove away. As they 
drove out of the yard, I saw Jane Douglas coming 
towards the house, and recollecting that she had 
offered to accompany me to Mr. Robertson's, and 
feeling utterly unable for her " disjointed chat," I 
ran to my Grandmother, told her what I had seen, 
and begged of her to save me. Thb she promised 
to do, and I hastened and put on my capuchin, and sat 
waiting in my boudoir. Presently my Grandmother 
joined me, and told me she had managed so as to please 
Jane, and spare me. 

" I tauld her we had an appointment, as she knew, 
that it behoved us to keep, but that Bernard would 
never forgie me if, by keeping it, I robbed him o' the 
pleasure o* seeing her, and that I trusted she would let 
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him plead our excuse, and let me find her here on my 
return ; and now let us hasten, for we are late : — but, 
my heart's darling, dinna look sae pale and wretched. 
Ye look gae like what your dear mother did, afore she 
was taken from me, that I could fancy it was my child 
standing before me, with her pale, pale face, and tearful 
eyes. Martha, burdalane, spare my auld e'en the grief 
o* again seein' her I love the best, fading like a cut 
flower afore me." 

I did my best to comfort my Grandmother; pleaded 
over-fatigue from my ride, and the want of sleep, and 
assured her I should soon be strong, and rosy as ever. 
We drove to Mr. Robertson's, but instead of doing 
aught, we spent the time looking at his pictures, and 
talking of the originals, most of whom are well known 
to us. When we left, he assured my Grandmother 
that he had been studying my features, and that on 
the morrow, if I would return at the same hour, be 
would proceed to draw them. 

Degembeb 14, 1753. — I must alter my calendar, for 
this is now reckoned the 25th, and styled C)iristmas- 
day ! Tet the spirit of good old Christmas does not 
seem in it. To me it appeared particularly sad and 
solemn, dark and dreary; and the words, " a merrie 
Christmas," died on my lips each time I attempted to 
utter them. 

The gay season has now fairly begun, I have two 
balls this week to attend, and many more in prospect. 
How utterly wearied I am of them all. Were they a 
thought less kind to me at home, I would not, I could 

s 
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ilot, go on with it; but my deax brother ever ftSBures 
me that he doubly enjoys every pleasure I ahaxe idth 
him; and my unde looks so distressed when I try to 
be excused, that I have not the heart to give them pain; 
so I accept of the invitations, and go where they wish 
me. Heaven knows with how heavy a heart, and Jiow 
sincerely I long, in the midst of every gay scene, that 
I were far away in a foreign land. Willingly would I 
surrender all the comforts and luxuries which surround 
me here, and share his home, no matter how rude or 
hnmbk it may be. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

January 10, 1754. — My uncle's lady-party at Lin- 
cluden gave general satisfiuction. Eveiything "wsa iiell 
arranged by him^ and I did my Isest to entertain the 
guests, as was my duty. No one was better pleased tiian 
Mrs. Buchanan, who, being a bride, was of course the 
great lady there, and aeemed to think the party was 
given to do her honour. She was, howeiror, tax more 
agreeable than I had erer seen her ; and in her rich 
wedding-dress, a padnasoy, which she told ntne Madge 
brought to her fiom Paris, die looked uncommonly 
handsome. She spoke Teiy kindly o£ Madge, and I 
really believe, at heart, she likes her, though she avers 
she is often very onxions about her. I said nothing, 
but I did not feel the less. 

When we retired to bed after ijie ball» Lacy confided 
to me that Ellmaine had Mked her, and Ae had con- 
sented, if her &ther agreed. She seems to be well 
pleased, and most sincerely do I wkh the dear girl all 
the happiness which she so well deserves. 

On our return to Edinbui^h, Kilmaine made his pro- 
posals in due form to my Grandmotitier, fer the hand of 

S2 
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Lucy, and was by her referred to Mr. Grseme. He has 
gone to the Knowe to-day to plead his suit. My Grand- 
mother has little fear that Mr. Grseme will say no, as the 
marriage is desirable. Ealmaine's character is excellent, 
and his circumstances good. They say his mother 
wished another, but she showed no signs of that in her 
visit to Lucy yesterday. Helen Murray and I are en- 
gaged as bridesmaids. 

January 14. — Kilmaine has returned in great de- 
light. Mr. Grseme at once gave his consent^ and has 
behaved in the most handsome way possible." Conse- 
quently the marriage is to be the 1st of March. Elil- 
maine wished it sooner, but Lucy was resolute, and 
stood out for March. She returns to the Knowe next 
week, and sadly shall I miss my pretty companion. 
My uncle hints that one marriage brings another, but I 
told him his hopes in that matter are vain. 

Febeuaby 1. — A white day in my calendar, for I 
received a letter from Charles — he is well, still on the 
banks of the Rhine, and every prospect of remaining 
there a little longer. He tells me to enclose my letters 
to Mde. de St. Germain, by which means he will get 
them more surely and more quickly. 

Febbuaby 14. — Valentine *s-day. How difierent 
were the letters received to-day, not one of them worth 
the paper on which they were written — to me at least. 
I consigned them all to the flames, and shall mention 
at the assembly to-night, that I did so. I dare say 
some of my partners had some hand in the sending of 
them, I question if the heart had much to do in the 
matter, sure I am that the head had nought. 
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^ How I wish that the gay season was over, and that 
I was once more at Mount Baliol. This pursuit of 
pleasure does weary me so. I am fit for nothing the day 
after a ball, I feel so utterly and completely exhausted, but 
they do not perceive this, and I do not like to distress 
them by telling how weak I feel, and how unfit for the 
exertion. Tester-night I was at a ball at Dr. Gre- 
gory's, in the forenoon I looked so pale, that Richard 
proposed I should take a ride with him along the sands, 
to save the enormous consumption of rouge, which 
otherwise would be requisite ere I could appear. I did 
so^ and felt refreshed, but to-day I am quite unequal 
for that exertion, and must lie down for some houi-s 
ere I ani fit for the ball. 

February 25. — ^I return to Mount Baliol to-morrow, 
even more readily than some months ago I left it. I 
went to the Valentine's assembly. The room was very 
much crowded, and very hot. I had walked a minuet 
with Robin Hunter, and was dancing down a long 
coimtry dance with him, when suddenly feeling faint, 
I told him I must sit down. He gave me his arm, for 
I could scarce stand, and then the first thing I recoUect 
was looking up, and finding myself in my dear brother's 
arms, in the lobby, whilst my Grandmother was holding 
her salts to my nose, and Lady Douglas calling in vain 
for burnt feathers! I assured them that I was now 
quite well, and able to return to the ball-room, but this 
no one would allow me to do. Robin Hunter then 
came, and said he had got chairs, so they said I must 
go home. The Douglases wished to accompany mffp 
but that I would not allow ; and my brother mi H 
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would never do to rob the ball of its belles^ so they r^ 
turned with their mother to the ball-room. I wished 
m J brother to return, but he would not, and he and 
Robin Himter walked alongside of mj ohair all the 
way home. This dear brother insisted on canying me 
upHStairs, and then went himself for Dr. Gregory, who 
kindly came at onoe, and said I was merely sufiering 
for oYer-exertioB, hot rooms, and late hours, and that I 
must pack off to the country as quickly as might be. 
I thought, perhaps, there might be other causes, but I 
said nothing. For some dajrs I kept my bed, and I 
have never been out since; and as I really am easily 
tired, I have begged my Grandmother to make my 
adieux to my friends, as I am unable for the exertion, 
and so to-morrow we return to Mount Baliol; and with- 
out the faintest shadow of regret, I leave Edinburgh and 
all its gaie^ for the peaceful solitude of Mount Baliol. 

My Grandmother has just lef); me; she came to 
tell me that Bobin Hunter has been with my uncle 
to make proposals for me. As I never gave him 
the slightest reason to hope, I am innocent of causing 
him pain. My imcle wished me to see him, and to 
give him my own answer, but I feel quite unable for 
the interview; I have, therefore, requested my dear 
Grandmother to see him for me, and to decline the 
honour he intends for me, and to do it in such a manner 
as to leave him no hope for the future. 

I could not listen to words of love from another — 
that would be too much for me. More than ever do I 
rejoice that we leave Edinburgh to-morrow. 
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Mount Baliol^ Masgh 7. — I am once moxe at 
dear Moimt Baliol^ wlieze every room is hallowed to 
me by his presence; but I was so weaned with my 
journey, that for some days I remained in bed. Now 
I am better and stronger, and already feel the benefit 
of the country air. 

This was to have been Lucy Graeme's wedding-day, 
but her father was taken so ill the week before last, 
they have been obliged to put it off. Had it been to- 
day I could, not have been present, being still too weak 
for such, an exertion. Kilmaine is there, and Lucy tells 
me that she likes him better ih^e more she knows him, 
and. that he has gained all their hearts at the Knowe by 
his kind nundng of her father. But for this iUness, she 
says she would have come to the Mount to be with me, 
but I have had the two kindest nurses. My brother 
has remained with. us. He declares he was quite glad 
of an excuse to leave Edinburgh (though he wishes it 
had beea a different one), and that if anything very 
tempting occurs^ he can easily ride in and attend it. 
Every day, foul or fair, since my return, Madge has 
ridden across to see me. Poor Madge— dear Madge—* 
when she is near me I forget all I have seen or heard to 
her prejudice, and give myself up to the pleasure of her 
society; and she is so kind to me, that we are almostas 
we used to be; but, th^i, when dbe has left me, then it 
all Qomes before me, and I feel that unless there wene 
some more powerful rival than Harry, she could not 
remain insensible to my brother's devotion. He seems 
perfectly satbfied with llie terms on which they stand to 
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each other; but I, his sister, am not, and I often feel 
inclined to wonder that, in the words of the great 
Montrose, he does not say to her, 

^ Oh lore me less— or love me more, 
And play not with mj liberty — 
Either take all, or all restore. 
Bind me at once — or set me fi:ee/' 

Since my return this time, the oriel-room has been 
given up to me ; it abuts on my own room, so that I 
am spared the fatigue of going up and down stairs, and 
when I feel able, I have only to open the window and 
walk out ; as yet I have not got that length, but I 
have my couch placed near the window, so as to enable 
me to see all that goes on in the court-yard, before the 
Mount. All our neighbours, save the Ashtons, are 
in Edinburgh, so my only visitors are my cousins, and 
that is now a daily event. Indeed, I begin to count so 
surely on them, that the other day, when they were 
later than usual, I asked Madge what had detained her. 
She seemed to be gratified by my question, and in her 
half-serious, half-jesting way, replied : 

"Indeed, dear Martha, I did not know whether 
you'd care a bodk if you never saw me again. I feared 
it was more gratification to myself than you, my daily 
calls; but it is a famous road for exercising young 
horses, and so we come daily to break in the colts. But 
there is a letter that will do you good." And so it has, 
all save one part, and that from being weak and ill, and 
fanciful, I have thought over too much. The letter is 
from Mrs. McLean, whose husband, iBneas, is with 
Charles on the Rhine. Mrs. McLean says she had re- 
ceived a letter a few days previous from her husband. 
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and they are all well; and then she says, '^ j£neas writes 

g£ your friend f my Lord D , as if he were his own 

son, and says they have monp cracks about auld Scot- 
land, and those they love there.'* I am a fool to be 
pained by such a slight matter, but I am weak and iU^ 
and have not strength to combat sad ideas now. 

Mabch 9. — To-day I heard something which^ in> 
some degree, explains the reason of Ker's rancourous 
hate towards Charles, and why he so suddenly broke 
up the happy days of my life. Madge, as usual, had 
ridden across to inquire for my health, and Harry, who 
of course accompanied her, was seated in the oriel win- 
dow, when Richard entered. 

" Oh, cousin Dick I" said Harry, " I'm glad that you 
have come. I wanted to tell you that Daphne's puppies 
are better than any that you have, and so Madge thinks 
I had better give them to you." 

" Thank you, Harry; but I could not take your 
favourites, and Juno's will be as good when as old." 

''Ah, but cousin Dick, that's it: Juno's are older 
than Daphne's. Are they not, Madge?" 

'' Indeed, Hal, I cannot tell, but I am quite sure that 
you are right." 

" Oh, but I'll tell you the way I know so. well. Do 
you remember, Madge, the day that Ker was in our 
den?" 

'' When, Harry?" said Madge, hastily, and looking 
confiised. 

'' Ker in your den?" said my brother at the same 
moment. " What did he there?" 

''Don't you remember, Madge; I had just been at 
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the stable, and came roimmg in to tell you that Daphne's 
puppies weie black and white, like heiself ; but you and 
Kerweie Bobusy talking, you did not hear me come ia. 
At least it was you, Madge, that was speaking, foi yoa 
were saying ^t you knew I was different from other 
lads, for had I been like th^Q, Ker would never hoFe 
spoken to you as he had done. Oh, don't you remem- 
ber, Madge ! and then you said, that though day and 
night you mourned over the difference, it seemed as if 
only now your punidiment was complete, when acting 
on it, Ker had dared to address himself to her he hoped 
would be h^ress of Ashton. Oh, Madge ! I never can 
forget that, for then it struck me that somehow I was 
di£&rent from others; and I have tried to be like them, 
for fear you might not like me. Indeed I have tried 
hard, Madge, but some way — I know not how — ^I can* 
not do it. I can ride as well as cousin Dick, and may- 
hap shoot and wrestle as well, and yet I know I am 
not like him ; and so sometimes I fear that because I am 
di£ferent from others, that you won't care for me any 
longer," said the poor boy, sorrowfully. 

Madge rose quietly from sitting beside me, and cross- 
ing to the oriel where Harry was, she flung her arms 
round him, and then balding down his head, she kissed 
his smootib '' unwritten brow" tenderly, and said: 

'* Not care for you I dislike you, because you are 
different from others ! Oh, Harry, darling Harry ! how 
little you know the grief those words cause me." 

" Madge^ dear Madge I what is the matter with you? 
Have I done anything wrong? I know I am difiermt 
fimn o^r lads, butif you will only like me, I wfll try 
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harder than ever to be the same as others. Indeed I 
will, dear Madge, if you will only say that you like 
me;" and poor Harty seized Madge's hand, and clasped 
it in both his. 

" Like you, Harry !" said Madge, earaesdy. " Like 
you, my dear boy ! Is there in this wide world any 
that I prefer to you? Are you not dearer to me than 
aught else? Harry, do you think if with my life I 
could undo what I have done, I would not cheerfully 
lay it down? If by sacrificing every hope, or wish, or 
feeling, I can benefit you, how readily I will give up 
everything for you. Harry, there is no one who likes 
you as I do, and no one whom I like so well as my 
brave Hal. Only tell me what I can do for you to 
prove my affection, and rest assured there is no request 
that you can make that I will ever refuse." 

'* Then I don't mind one bit being different from 
others; and cousin Dick will try and make me like 
himself, and I am sure you would like me to be that, 
eh, Madge?' said Harry, now smiling through his tears. 

'* I could not like you better than I do, Harry," said 
Madge. 

*' Tou must teach me to be like you, Harry, and then 
Madge might like me," said Richard. ^' Why, man, 
don't you recollect the other day, when poor Soldan 
diipt his shoulder, and they tlioaght he must be shot, 
that you said you could cure him, and he will soon be 
as sound as ever, thanks to you. And when Stephen 
was chased by the bull, and thqr w^re all afiraid to 
go to his rescue, did you not dash past them all, and 
save his life? Faith, Harry, I must take lessons from 
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you, for, good sooth, I know none like you ;" and my 
brother kindly took the boy's hand, whilst Madge's eyes 
glistened through her tears at hearing her darling thus 
praised. 

"But you never told us about the puppies?" 

I do wonder when my brother asked that question if 
it were to occupy Harry, and give Madge time to re- 
cover, or if he wished to hear about Ker — if so, he was 
rewarded, for Harry at once began : 

" The way I know their age is, that I had just come 
to tell Madge they were like her favourite Daphne, and 
I forget if I told her or not, for I found Ker there, and 
she was angry, and told him to leave the room instantly; 
and he said she had better think twice ere she sent him 
away, for it was not every day she'd have the like of him 
in her offer." 

" Confound his impudence ! I wish I had heard him," 
said my brother, passionately. 

" Oh, I wish you had, for I did not know what to 
do, and I was just going to tell Madge that I was there, 
and would throw him out of the window if she liked; 
but she rang the bell, and told the servant to show Mr. 
Ker to the door, and never to let him enter again, and 
so he has never been back, I think; but did he send 
you your letter, Madge? I always forgot to ask." 

" What letter?" exclaimed Madge and my brother, 
in one breath. 

" The one he took with him. Didn't you see him 
take it? Just as he was leaving the room he crossed to 
your writing-table, and took up a letter that was lying 
there, and went away. You were so sad that I did not 
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like to tell you, and then coaan Dick and Martha^ and 
Master — ^Loid Derwentwater, I mean — came acroas and 
spent the day, and I foigot all about it till now we were 
speaking about the puppies.** 

Madge sat a few minutes silent, and then starting up 
suddenly, she exclaimed: 

'^Iseeit — ^I see it all now! I am an ill-starred being, 
and bring evil to all I like the best, or who have any- 
thing to do with me. I remember now perfectly, I had 
addressed a letter ^ To my Lord Derwentwater^ at 
Mount BaUolj* when, recollecting that I should not, 
perhaps, deliver it myself, I tore it off, and addressed 
it simply to ^ Mr. Edwardes.^ Ker, who used to be 
too much at Ashton, entered when I had finished it, 
and, as Harry tells, secured the address, as it was it he 
produced the night he attempted the capture of Lord 
Derwentwater. Of course, that betrayed that the earl 
was in this country, and where. The letter I delivered 
safely that day when you came to the Hall, but the 
bustle of your arrival, and other matters " — and Madge 
sighed deeply — *' prevented me from missing the cover, 
which I had otherwise done. That unfortunate letter 
has been the cause of all your unhappiness, Martha, for 
Ker, thinking to be revenged on me, gave information 
that Lord Derwentwater was in this country. His at- 
tainder had never been removed, so a warrant against 
him was easily obtained. And I to have been the cause 
of all this unhappiness ! Oh^ Martha I can you ever 
forgive me?" 

" Dear Madge!" I said, " even had you been to 
blame, your prompt assistance and succour in saving 
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him would bave wiped out the offenoe; as it is, I 
nothing to ioirpwe — an unintentioaal rnkfailre I oould 
not bhune." 

'' Thank you for these words/' said Madge; she 
raised my hand to her Hps, and hastily quitted the 
room. Harry wished to follow her, butknowii^ there 
are times when we are unable for the society <^ those 
we lore the most, we told him to remain with us. 

My brother aaked him about Ker, and Hany, in his 
true and simple .way, told us that Ker ised to be often 
at Ashton. That once he had given him (Harry) a 
dogy and Madge said it was a mongrel cur, like himaelf, 
and advised Harry to send it back, which he had done, 
and JSjBt wae angry about that. And Madge oneeasked 
their father to forbid Ker to come to Ashton, and their 
£(Uher had begged her to receive him.civilly fco: hiasake. 
80 Madge said she would only do ao on condition. that 
he nereac addressed his love to her, for she coiiBidered.it 
an insult 60 papa told Madge he would speak to Ker, 
but for his sake we must keep good friaids with him; 
so I told papa, that if Ker did anything he or Madge 
did not like, that I would soon settle him, for I would 
horsewhip him till he could not speak. I would not 
fight him with my sword or pistol, because gentlemen 
only fought with their equals, and Madge said Ker was 
no gentleman, or he would not act as he did. So papa 
looked quite pleased (said Harry, proudly), and said 
^' I WW a fine brave fellow, but that I must not quarrel 
with Ker;" but I told him I had no fear. 

Here Madge returned, and of course the conversation 
was changed. 
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.Skosdj after that, Hany and JRiefaard ieft tiie room. 
Now or never, I thought, such an opportunity may never 
oecur again; this time I ^hall not Jbave to legiet letting 
it pass, so I called Madge to me, and inade xo^ixi for 
her on the oouch on nvhich I was TecsUning, and then 
Itflfttd to her: 

^< Madge, il must speak to you. Xou know that I 
am weak and ill, and it may be that iHckness dims my 
mental vision, and makes me see things differently &om 
what I should do were I better; but, Madge, I must 
ask you. What mean these letters between you and 
Giarles? Suisely I have a right to ask .that question?" 

^' My dear child you are ill, and (I won't teaze you, 
m I would tell you^ that though you have a right to 
question the Earl of Derwentwater, you have nmie to 
questicvn Madge Murray, and to him I would refer you 
for an answer. But I will set your mind at rest. The 
letters you have eeen, or known of my d«Uvering, are 
n<me of mine. Further I cannot Bay, and smsely that 
is enough. CoDsider, dear ! Lord Derwentwater ia affi- 
anced to you ; what then matters it how many letters 
he gets or gives ? Surely you would not conjure up an 
idea prejudicial to him were he to get a letter iromme 
every day of his life?" 

.> "Ah, Madge, I know not that; but you are too 
careless to be jealous — ^you cannot understand the 
feeling." 

'^ I am too proud to be jealous ! I do not understand 
the feeling. I am either all — or nothing," fihe answered, 
proudly. 

** True, Madge; but put yourself in my plaee." 
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<< Would you really like me to do so?" she answered, 
smiling. 

'* Heaven knows I if it would make Charles happier 
I would at once resign him," I said ; but the tears which 
rose to my eyes belied my words. Madge flung her 
arms round me, and comforted me as if I had been a 
child. I fear she often thinks I am little better; but 
my up-bring has not hardened me, as she says hers 
has done. 

**' My little Martha I my dear child ! you know I 
never meant that: wait till occasion calls, and you are 
stronger, ere you break your little heart with such heroic 
magnanimity. Only fancy poor Lord Derwentwater's 
horror — instead of the sweet, amiable, and aimabk 
Martha, to be given over to the tender mercies of mad 
Madge Murray ! ! You know perfectly that he never 
did^ and never could, care for me; and you know I like 
every one exactly in proportion as they like me, neither 
more nor less. So, strange to your ears as it must 
sound, I do not care for Lord Derwentwater one bit 
more than it is quite pretty and proper that I should do. 
Now, after this fearful confession of heresy, is your 
mind at ease?' 

" Yes, Madge T' I answered, sobbing like a child, 
for indeed I am weak as one. ^^ Yes, Madge, but those 
letters?" 

" Those letters ! How can you, like a child, be afraid 
of a shadow? You beUeve that Lord Derwentwater is 
attached to you?" 

" Ah, good Heavens, yes ! Could I doubt him, and 
live?" I replied, earnestly. 
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" Then, what can it matter how many letters he gets? 
Suppose he gets fifty letters, what can it import to you, 
so long as he likes you fifty times better than the writer 
of any of them?" 

I grew desperate in* my courage, and said : 

" But, Madge, suppose my brother Richaricr^'^re to 
receive letters from Ellen Murray, should you not feel 
jealous?" 

'* The case is not a parallel one, so cannot be com- 
pared. I am not the affianced wife of Sir Richard 
BaUol." 

** That is your own fault," I said, half aside. 

** Consequently," she continued, unheeding my in- 
terruption, ** can have no business or no feeling of anger 
as to whom he receives letters from; but were I so, do 
you fancy I should care one iota? If he preferred me 
so far as to select me from amongst all others, should 
I have any cause to dread a rival? I tell you, Martha, 
I am too proud to be jealous. I must be first, or nothing. 
So long as I am first, I can have no cause of fear, what- 
ever I may hear or see. And when I cease to hej^rst, 
I can know no second place — all would be at an end 
between us. You ask me what I would do were I to 
be tried as you think 'you are, and so I have told you ; 
I never could be tried by jealous fears. The letters 
which scare you so were none of mine, more than the 
letters that Ringwood brings you from Langholm are 
his — he merely has the care of conveying them safely. 
Now, are your doubts laid?" 

" Yes, dear Madge ! I don't think I can ever doubt 
you again," I replied, embracing her. 

T 
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*' There yon ue wiong. In your heart you doubt 
me still, and we both know that. But do not doubt 
Lord Derwenfewater. If he has sworn to be true to 
you^ believe that he is so. In life there can be no miaeiy 
so great as doubting those we love. I may be — ^I am, 
guilty of mogce fiuiha and foQiea than you, dear child, 
could teckon over in a long summer day ; but the folly 
of liking one who liked not me (thanks to my pnde, I 
suppose), I hare never been guilty of. So, pretty 
Martha, rest in peace." 

They came to tell her that the horses were ready, and 
so she left me, better fiiends than we have been since 
the morning I left the Hall. Yet I could not £eu1 to 
remark, that when I said I should never doubt her again, 
die at once told me that I doubted her still, but ai- 
temj^ed no refiitotion. Madge, Madge ! you are a 
stxange dazzling puzzle, which it would take a wis^ 
head than mine to solve. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Mabch 20. — To-day's papers contain such news as 
has deprived me of nearly all hope. The French have 
invaded Hanover, and the Duhe of Cumberland has left 
London to take the command of the allied troops of 
GeimanB and Hanoverians raised to repel them. They 
try to comfort me. Alas ! what comfort can I know, 
knowing as I do that Charles is exposed to danger. 

Mabch 31. — ^The news in the papers nearly killed 
me. My Grandmother was in despair, for I became so 
much worse, that she sent to Edinburgh for my uncle 
and brother. Richard only left me two days previous, 
to attend a ball given, by Lady Douglas. They came 
in all haste, and were horrified to find me so ill — ^my 
dear uncle blaming himself for it all; and in his despair 
declaring, that if I would get better, not only would 
he sanction my engagement, but, as soon as I was able, 
he would take me to the Continent, and would himself 
give me away. It was like new life to me to hear this, 
so that night I wrote the good news to Charles — ^begged 
of him to be doubly carefiil, and that I should neglect 
no means by which I could gain sufficient strength to 

T 2 
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be able for the journey. Once there, I had no fear but 
he would prove the most skilful, as well as the most 
kind, physician ; so by degrees I have been improving, 
and everything looks more cheerful around me. My 
uncle has returned to Edinburgh, satisfied that I am 
now likely to get soon well. Richard remains with us. 
Yesterday was his twenty-eighth birthday. As I am 
still an invalid, he insisted there should be no party 
here, but he said I should preside at dinner, so he and 
my Grandmother resolved to dine with me, and I de- 
termined to ask Madge and Harry, knowing the plea- 
sure it would give him to see us altogether again. She 
and Harry rode across in the forenoon, bringing Richard 
a souvenir. Harry gave him one of Daphne's celebrated 
puppies, and Madge gave him a little silver dog-whistle, 
with which he declared himself to be right-well pleased, 
as it would ever be near his lips when in use. My 
Grandmother begged of her to remain to drink Sir 
Richard's health, and a good wife to him, ere he was 
a year older, and to ride home in the evening, as 
she had often done before, and she at length agreed ta 
our requests.. We were a merry party, for already my 
tmcle's cure has worked as magic on me, and Madge 
laughed and jested with my brother more than is even 
her wont. Aiier dinner my brother declared that not 
only must she drink his health, but also the king's I 
That is a toast which, for many reasons, is never given 
in our house, and I could not but be amazed, but 
Richard seemed infected by her wildly gay spirits. 

"Now," he said, "a bumper to the king! I see 
you have a glass of water near you. I shan't look, so 
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you may make it * the king over the water/ if you 
like." 

To my surprise, she replied : 

*' Not at all necessary, dear cousin — nay, don't shut 
your eyes. I am not going to drink to * the king across 
the water.' Here's to our lawful * king on this side of 
the water !' " and then, setting down her empty glass, 

she sang : 

" Here's to the king, boys — 
Ye ken wlia I mean, boys — 
And here's to ilk ane, boys. 

That will do't again." 

** Bravo, Madge ! You see my Grandmother and 
Martha refuse my toast, but we won't inform on them 
this time. Now sing me my favourite, ' Kenmure's on 
an awa,' and I shall ask nothing more to-night." 

Madge did sing it, and so beautifully and with such 
spirit as I had never heard before. When she finished, 
my brother said : 

" I am a Jacobite at heart, Madge, for I never hear 
that song that I don't long to fight for Royal Charley. 
Only sing me such songs for one night, and next day 
I should be off, to put myself and my sword at my 
Prince's disposal." 

" Ah, cousin, dear cousin ! would that I might believe 
you — ^would that anything I could do could induce you 
to become an adherent of your lawful king's, a follower 
of your noble Prince. But why lose a day? Now, ere 
you are an hour older, become one of us." Madge spoke* 
so enthusiastically, and was so earnest, that she heard 
not the opening of the door, but we did, and looking 
towards it, there was our kinsman, Ashton, entering. 

" Ashton! cousin!" said my Grandmother; " this is 
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indeed an unexpected pleasure.'* At the Boxmd of her 
&ther's name Madge started up, and flew towards him, 
looking terrified beyond measure. 

" Well !" she at length gasped out. He shook his 
head, but made no reply. 

" What?— tell me." 

" The worst, Madge— all is lost !" 

" Lost !" she almost screamed. " And my unde?" 

" Taken prisoner, Madge." 

Madge uttered no cry, but fell senseless at his feet. 
Ere he could stoop to raise her, my brother rushed for- 
wards, and taking her in his arms, as if she had been a 
child, bore her to the window. The cool air blowing 
on her face soon Tevived her. We were all so busied 
with her, we could ask Ashton no questions. The mo- 
ment Madge opened her eyes, and saw her father stand- 
ing beside her, she started up. Till now she had been 
resting in my brother's arms, for he would not part with 
her — ^no, not even to her father; she started up, pushed 
back her curls, which had fallen over her brow, and 
said, hastily, " I am better now — tell me — myxmcle — 
snd — and " 

" There need be no secret now, Madge; all is lost — 
utterly lost — but the Prince has escaped." 

** Thank Heaven !" she exclaimed. 

** So has Loch-Garry, but your uncle is a prisoner." 

Madge closed her eyes, and sank back so deadly pale, 
we thought she would again faint, but in a moment she 
recovered, raised herself from Bichard's arm, which had 
encircled har, and, cafan and collected as ever, -said to 
her fiither: 

^ What do yon wish .me -to do? I am quite ready." 
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*^ You had better remain here to-night^ dear," he said 
Idndly; " I am sure you will shelter her to-night?" he 
said to my brother. 

" And for ever: and you also, Ashton. Pray remain 
here, and with my life I will protect you. I am at 
home this time, and if they attempt again to capture a 
guest of mine, they wiU find they have no longer de- 
fenceless women to deal with. Do you remain here, and 
trust to me for your safety." 

*' I thank you. Sir Richard," my kinsman said, grasp- 
ing my brother's hand. '^ And not the less so, that I 
believe your kindness is unnecessary: as far as I know, 
no warrant is out against me. It is for his share in '45 
tiiat Archibald Cameron is now a prisoner. Knowing 
the connexion between t^, they may probably search the 
Hall for letters or papers. I wish to spare Madge that, 
and am sure that here she will be a welcome guest. I 
must now hasten to the Hall. Madge wiU tell you 
everything: there need be no longer any secrets — all 
is lost — even hope is gone. Madge, dear, remain to- 
night with your cousins — ^to-morrow return home to 
^e, and we will then settle what is best to be done — ^by 
that time I shall have heard more." Ashton kissed his 
daughter tenderly, and then he.and Bichaxd left the 
room. 

^adge remained as he left her — motionlfiss as a 
statue: :the only sign of life, the de^ sighs that came 
from her overburdened heart. We did not speak to her, 
or approach her, but left her to herself, and so she sat 
for some time. Bichard did not s^um, but the oriel 
window is close to the court-yard, and I could see him 
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talking earnestly with Ashton. The noise made by the 
horse's hoofs, as her father rode away, was the first thing 
which aroused Madge from her stupor. She started 
slightly, dashed her hand across her eyes, as if to chase 
away a painful sight, and then walked steadily to the 
couch on which I was reclining, and near which my 
Grandmother sat. I made room for her beside me, and 
flung my arms round the dear girl, remembering that 
such grief as now tore her heart, but for her courage, 
would have been mine; and tears rose to my eyes when 
I thought what would then have been my anguish. 
Madge saw me wiping my eyes, and turning towards 
me, she said: 

" Ah, Martha ! you have no cause to weep. You 
can thank Heaven that Lord Derwcntwater is safe from 
a prison, whilst I — I ought to weep to think that whilst 
I was able to assist him, my own uncle has been taken 
a prisoner. Oh ! why would he not allow me to ac- 
company him? This would never have been. They 
should have taken my life ere they touched him." 

" Tell us about it, Madge? Ye ken how dear your 
uncle is to me: till now I didna ken he was in tl^ 
country." 

" Yes, Grannie, he has been here some months. My 
father says I may now tell all — that even hope is gone, 
and secrecy useless. I am sure neither of you forget 
the night they attempted the capture of Lord Derwcnt- 
water. My uncle was then in the country." 

" And never cam to see us, Madge? I didna- trow 
that Archie Cameron had sae sune forgotten auld 
friends." 
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** Forget you, Grannie ! You tnow my uncle never 
forgot a friend in his life, but hd was here at the greatest 
risk to himself and others ; and it was agreed that — 
save my father and myself — no one should know that 
he was in this country. Oh! would that it had re- 
mained a secret : with us he was safe, but our unfor- 
tunate cause seems ever to be the nurse of traitors. 
I must go back to that night — indeed to some weeks 
before, «when my uncle came to this country. No 
thoughts of politics brought him back, but he longed 
to see us again, to hear the kindly Scottish tongue, to 
look once more on his own native land, to tread once 
more the heather, and to listen to the sweet songs of the 
blackbird and the mavis. Oh ! only those exiled like 
him can know how dear Scotland is to Scottish hearts. 
I shall tell you all; I know every word is safe with you, 
and that your hearts are as true to the king, our king, 
as my own. You have observed, I dare say, Grannie, 
a tree which has been cut down, its branches lopt ofl^ 
and the trunk supposed to be dead, and yet it will cast 
out a few shoots — they may come to nothing, but they 
prove there is still some vitality at the heart. So it 
has been with us. They thought in '46 that we were 
trampled on never to rise — our life crushed out by their 
cruel tyranny — and that we should never sprout again. 
Yet a shoot of fair promise did appear ; but Heaven is 
against us, dear Grannie — it is the last. Hope now is 
lost, and we shall never again see a Stuart in the halls 
of Holy-rood. For some time after my uncle came to 
the Hall there was no thought of any rising ; but at 
last, letters came from across the sea to sound the feel- 
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xngs of the clans. You remember the letter to Lord 
Derwentwater, which I gave him the night of your 
ball, Martha? Now I may tell yon, that it was fiom 
the Prince, and wishing to know if he mi^t still ooimt 
on his devotion ; but at that time nothing was planned 
—^merely dreamt of. You will wonder how I, a girl, 
come to know all this; bnt you know the unhappy 
state of our family, and that I fill Harry's place in my 
father's confidence ; and I beliere I may sa3^ I have 
never betrayed the trust reposed in me. My unde was 
then with us. Oh, would that he had never left! 
You thought me wanting in my hospitality the day 
you were at the Hall: — ^you knew not the difficult part 
I had to play. I only was trusted with the secret that 
he was in this country, and on me fell most of the ar- 
rangements for his concealment at the Hall. That day 
he and my father had both ridden out. You know the 
miners at Dunsmuir are a wild set, and ever ready for 
any outbreak. They think they are under obligations 
to my father, and so to a man are ready to die for him, 
imd sometimes it answers a good purpose to get them 
to make a little demonstration." Madge looked at me, 
but c(Hitinued: ^^ Those poor dragocms, when it was 
desirable to concentrate them at Dunsmuir, and so leave 
the rest of the country clear, a word to Jock Linton, 
the captain of the miners, and the men instantly be- 
came dissatisfied, and muttered threats of taking the 
owner of the mines down the pit, and seeing bow he 
would like the truck himself. They-^at least my father 
— ^had gone to Dunsmuir that day, and I knew my 
uncle would Tetum soon, und I was in agony lest he 
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should be seen by you. I dare say you thought me 
mad^ and I was well-nigh at my wit's end, thinking 
how to prevent his coming suddenly upon us. Tou 
remember I made them light up the dining-room, and 
we sat there. It looks towards the way he was to re- 
turn, and I thought if he saw lights, which were never 
there in general, he would guess there were strangers 
at the Hall, and not come near. Till I had you safe in 
your rooms I had not one easy moment, and I placed 
Lord Derwentwater in the room my uncle occupied, 
knowing that heart and soul he was devoted to the 
cause." 

" And did you doubt us, Madge ?" I said, reproacfa- 
fidly- 

" Never ! myself sooner," she replied earnestly. " No, 
I never doubted you," she repeated ; ^^ but it was a dan- 
gerous secret to yourselves, and I had no wish to in- 
volve either in what has proved a fallen cause. Bir 
Richard had done enough in having Lord Derwent- 
water in his house. I know not what might have been 
said had he connived at the residence of Archibald 
Cameron in Scotland ; but I would readily have trusted 
my life to either of you — or my uncle's, which is infi- 
nitely dearer to me, and more valuable. At last, you 
retired, and I sat and waited for him, making you bum 
alight in my room, which was his guiding-star that all 
was safe, and I was waiting him. At length he came, 
and I accompanied him to the library. I know we 
were seen, but that was an accident I could not pre- 
vent," she quietly remarked. 

How ashamed I felt that I had ever doubted the 
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brave girl. Why had I not been like Richard, and 
doubted rather my own senses than her? 

^' Oh, Madge, dear Madge, forgive me ; I ought to 
have known you better. Forgive me, dear Madge." 
I flung my arms around her, and ashamed of my sus- 
picious nature, I wept bitterly. 

"I do, cousin — far sooner than you will forgive 
yourself — ^for having misjudged an old friend. WeU, 
you left the next day, and my uncle remained quietly 
at the Hall. Then came the attempt on Lord Der- 
wentwater ; and ignorant at that time how the fact of 
his residence in Scotland had been known, we feared 
for my uncle's safety, so next day we all left the Hall, 
and went to Dunsmuir. My uncle was for some days 
in one of the pits, and I used frequently to go down to 
him. Harry we of course did not take. The fever 
was raging there at the time, and my uncle well repaid 
the shelter by his care of the sick." 

" It was like himsel, Madge ; friend and foe, a' had 
cause to bless the good Archibald Cameron. Mony a 
■time have I heard that, after the battle, he was as ready 
to succour the wounded troops as our ain folk." 

" True, Grannie, it was like himself. My father re- 
turned to the Hall before us, and then my uncle went 
to the Highlands, and Harry and I home. Matters 
were beginning to assume some shape. I knew that 
my uncle's return from the Highlands would be speedy, 
and I knew that then something would be settled. Do 
you remember that day I wrote to you that I was ill 7* 

" Perfectly," I replied. 

*' I really was ill, and I did fear hurting you ; but 
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more, I feared any danger to my uncle. I resented the 
coldness which you and your brother showed towards 
me. It's all forgiven now — but I did feel it. I knew 
not what you might see at the Hall, and I knew I 
could give no explanation^ and so I wrote advising 
you not to come. You did not obey me, and by 
the merest chance missed what I feared — seeing my 
uncle^ who arrived that day: in fact, when you were 
there." 

He, then, was the peasant at whose feet I had seen 
her kneeling ; his was the hand which, unforbidden, 
had caressed her, and played with her silken curls. 
Oh, how I despised the littleness of mind which had 
suspected her so imjustly ! How ashamed I felt that I 
had mentioned it to Richard, and by so doing had tried 
the noble, yet well-placed faith which he had in her ! 
I thought a moment whether I would own it or not. 
At least let me have the merit of confessing my fault; 
but Madge went on with her story. 

" Well, things were becoming more definite, and it 
was necessary to communicate with others — I said I 
was. quite willing, as far as I could, for at that time they 
were watching us ; of course, the fact of my going 
to France could attract no attention, whereas had my 
father or uncle gone, it might ; besides, it was chiefly to 
deliver some letters, and as Martha knows, I am an 
indifferent good hand at that. So to France I went, 
and brought back little Flora to gladden my uncle's 
heart with the sight of his child." 

" And Madge, was there no fitter messenger than 
you?" my Grandmother inquired. 
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** Maojy dear Qzumie; but none to be kid at As 
moment It was a private embanj mine, not a piiUk 
one on which the fate of xiations depends, eke, had 
they never choien a weak woman — ^but I merdj weafe 
to find out how such as Lochiel stood diq>o0ed with 
regard to u% era any step could be taken amongst 
his men* When matters were to be arranged, it was a 
wiser head than mine that went to take tiie manage- 
ment ; I was merely a straw on the surface, to tell in 
whioh direction the current set^ and for that purpose 
more efficient than aught more precious. I returned 
with little Flo, and the intelligence I had gone to 
gather, and then they began to plan* This suddeo 
departure of the Duke of Cumberland has hunaed 
matters, and ruined ail. Elibank and his broths 
Alexander Murray joined the cause, heart and hand. 
Alick and sixty chosen men were to surprise the palace 
of St. James, and to capture the person of the Elector. 
The Prince himself was in London, and so Grannie^ 
I hoped by this time, that our own king was on this 
side of the water. Whilst this was going on in Lon*> 
don, Loch-Garry and my uncle, as brother of Ihe 
Lochiel, were to raise the dans ; but all has failed — I 
know not how. You heard my father say that my 
uncle was a prisoner, and that even hope was now lost" 

'^ No, Madge, hope is not lost, our Prince is safe ; but 
oh, why did he no return to the kindly Scots ; why no 
trust again to them ; why did he no come to his ain 
countrie ?' my Grandmother anxiously inquired. 

'^ It was no want of love and trust that kept him 
from Scotland, but it was thought his presence alone 
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coald rouse the En^sL We had only to be told that 
(mr Charlie yrBS in England, and we wcaild soon march 
to join him there. So this time he was advised to go at 
once to England. And now I know no mare." Madge 
remained silent, and, leaning her head on her hand, 
sighed deeply. 

After a short pause I said to Madge: ^' Do you know 
you are mistaken in fancjring I did not see your uncle 
that day I rode over to the Hall? I was in your den, 
and both saw and heard." 

She smiled as she replied:] '^ I am most tmfortunate; 
all my well-laid plans and deep conspiracies have £uled, 
and to £Eincy that it was your dove-like eyes which 
were to prove so keen, and see all you should not see; 
and that you, who have not been at the Hall half a 
dozen times in your life, should just chance to arrive at 
the very moment you were not wanted." 

^* And still worse, Madge, to find that I am of such 
a suspicious nature, and so evil-disposed myself, that I 
must fancy there was harm and wrong, when the evil 
existed only in my imagination." 

^* But I allow appearances were against me, and I 
was unable to explain them, and had I been able, I 
should have been too proud to justify myself, so no 
wonder then you were misled." 

'^ Ah, but dearest Madge, how hard it must have 
been for you, to know that you were innocent, and yet 
to bear all my unfounded suspicions." 

'' And how much worse had I deserved them ; having 
done nothing to deserve it, your coldness was more easily 
borne." 
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'' There was one, Madge, that did yoa justice — ^my 
brother Richard. When he took time at Kilmaine to 
think the matter over, he became conyinced that we 
were both mistaken, and after that, nothing that I told 
him I saw, or heard, could in t^e least shake his con- 
fidence in you." 

Madge blushed deeply, and for a few minutes made 
no reply; then quietly she said: " I know I haye a dear 
and true friend in my cousin Richard. The &ult must 
be mine if he ever changes, for he is noble, and just, 
and judges my actions by his own feelings, and not by 
the hearsay of the world ; he is too kind and gene- 
rous readily to give up one who has few liiends besides 
himself." 

My Grandmother here interposed, and said: 
'^ Madge, darling, dinna speak that way. I ken few 
who can boast o' sae monie; you are dear to us all, 
Madge, and to all who know ye; and sae far from 
having few friends, I think ye hae but ae enemy." 
*' Myself, dear Grannie," she replied, smiling. 
'* E'en sae, dear bairn; and I dinna think ye hae a 
waur ane." 

'' I often, often think so, dear Grannie," said Madge, 
sadly; ^'and think how different I might have been, 
and mayhap that I was meant for something better than 
I am ever likely to be. But evil done cannot be un- 
done, and only a coward blames others for his own bad 
deeds." 

All the time we were speaking, Richard was walk- 
ing up and down the court-yard with Harry; he did 
not enter to inquire for Madge, but ever and anon he 
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Stopped in liis walk, and looked at us through the 
window whilst we sat listening to her. Knowing that 
he would like to hear, and feeling that if I had been 
the first to accuse dear Madge, the only reparation I 
could make was to be equally ready to justify her, I 
therefore beckoned him to come to me, and leaving my 
Grrandmother and Madge, I went and met him in the 
passage. " Dear Richard," I said, " I wronged poor 
Madge sadly. You did her justice — it was her uncle. 
Dr. Cameron, whom I saw with her." 

He seemed to be in no ways surprised or elated, but 
quietly remarked: 

" When her father mentioned Dr. Cameron's being 
in Scotland, I was sure it must be so; had I not been 
a blind buzzard^ I had seen that it must have been him, 
when she brought back Flora from Paris, and told us 
she had not seen her uncle. And this day, which began 
so happily for me^ to end so sadly for poor Madge !'. 
How is she? — sorrowful enough, Tm sure. Tell her- 
Harry is with me," and so saying, he returned to his • 
companion. 

Madge pleaded a headache, and retired soon to her- 
own room. I ofiered to accompany her, but she saidv 
she was too sad to be fit company for any but herself.. 
My Grandmother went several times to see her, and. 
ever brought back the same report — she was sitting at 
the window, doing nothing, and wanting nothing — 
thinking over what could not now be mended. Anda 
so the long evening wore on. My brother did not ask 
to see her, and doubtless he knows best what best she 
likes; but he sent Harry to her, to tell her that, know- 

U 
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ing she would be aiudooa to xetom home, the hozses 
would be leady at sevea in the momiiig, oi socmer, if 
she wished. Hany returned to say, that that was what 
she wished, '' but poor Madge had such a headache she 
could not f|)eak to him, and she hoped cousin Dick 
would let him have one of his big picture-books to 
lookak" 

We told Bichard all that Madge had told us, and sat 
late talking over the matter, and wondering what will 
be done to Dr. Cameron. At the worst we think it 
will be a year's imprisonment,- but from Madge's distiess 
she evidently dreads harsher measures. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Apbil 1.— I was awoke tlus morning by Madge 
speaking to me. She was equipped for riding, and 
told me the horses were ready, and time precious, and 
so she must leave me. Richard rode across with th^n, 
and we are anxiously expecting his return, to hear what 
is to be done. It is now past noon, and yet he comes 
not. 

Richard has returned. Ashton has heard that Dr. 
Cami^ooi is to be carried direct to London, so he had 
made every arrangement for Madge, Flora, and Harry, 
accompanied by the old butlei, Roberts, to proceed 
there, and he is to follow as soon as possible; but mean- 
while, he thinks he will be of more use to his broths- 
in-law in Scotland. Richard said he offered to accom- 
pany them, but that Ashton would not allow. '* So all 
I could doy*' said Richard, " was to see them safely the 
first mile or two of their long journey, and then return 
and tell you about th^n." 

We have all been sad and sorrowful to-day. It 
seemed as if a dark cloud had overshadowed the 

U2 
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house ; and no Madge, like a bright sunbeam, came to 
dispel it. 

April 15. — ^Life and death are strangely mingled 
here. To-day I heard from Lucy Graeme, telling me 
that her father is recovering now, though slowly, and 
that though May be considered such an unlucky month 
to marry in, that she and James have no fear ; and 
that about the 20th she hopes to claim the fulfilment 
of my promise to be her bridesmaid. 

To-day I had a letter from my dear Madge, written 
with all the calmness of despair. In an incredibly 
short time she had hurried up to London to be with her 
uncle. He is tried, and condemned to death ! Madge 
says her father is with them now, and making every 
possible exertion to obtain a pardon — ^but she has no 
hope. 

My brother has started for London; he says he ought 
to have some claim on Government, having fought at 
Fountenoy and elsewhere (and, oh, would he had not, 
but for being abroad in '45, I am sure he would have 
been with his Prince), and he will push every claim to 
the utmost in behalf of Madge's uncle. 

27th. — But all in vain have been his exertions, if 
indeed he arrived in time; for the paper we got from 
Edinburgh to-day, announces that on the 19th Archi- 
bald Cameron was executed at Tyburn for high treason. 
The good Archibald Cameron — the brother of the 
Lochiel to perish thus, like a common malefactor. 
And yet, brave heart, that hasthus with your life sealed 
your devotion to your exiled King, many may envy 
your untimely end ; and though hurried thus with in- 
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decent haste from judgment to death, death in such a 
cayse could have no terrors. 

Mat-day, 1754. — My brother has returned. He 
says he arrived in London the morning of the 19th, 
having travelled night and day, but too late to do 
aught save he hoped to be of some use to poor Madge, 
who was with her uncle to the last moment that it was 
possible for her to be. Richard had remained with 
him to the very last: he met his end with the same 
calm fortitude which, even our enemies remark, has 
distinguished all who have perished for our cause. The 
Murrays are returning to the Hall, but more leisurely ; 
and as he could be of no more use, he would not, he 
says, intrude on sorrow which he could in no ways 
assuage. 

May 7. — The Murrays are again at the Hall, but I 
have not seen Madge. Harry rode across to-day, 
bringing me a letter from Madge, enclosing one she 
had received from Lochiel. It is written early in April, 
ere he could have received the intelligence of the cap- 
ture of his uncle. In it he mentions that M. d*Etr6es, 
and all her friends with him on the Rhine are well, as he 
had heard from Ian M*N"ab, who. is there as a volun- 
teer, and complains sadly that they have been so long 
idle. This is all the intelligence I have had of Charles 
for months; but I know the difficulty of sending letters 
to Scotland, and am thankful that he is well. This 
letter of Lochiel's gives me some heart to prepare for 
pretty Lucy's wedding ; and if I stand the fatigue of 
it well, I shall then remind my uncle of his promise, 
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and b^in my prepaxatioiis for joinuig Charles — ^how 
speedily and liappily they will be made I 

Madge in her letter says that she cannot yet oome to 
see me, but by the time I return (from the Knowe) she 
hopes to have acquired what she so mudi aaeds — 
resignation. 

Mat 19. — 7%e Kmnoe. I stood the journey here 
mncli better than was expected. The guests bare sa:- 
rired, and such as had seen me in Edinburgh declare 
that the country has done wonders, actually bringing 
back the roses, which the hot rooms had made fade so 
fist They little know the powerful aid that hope has 
lent to my recovery, and with the prospect of so soon 
joining Charles, I feel equal for anything. To-night 
the others insisted on going through all the usual bridal 
ceremonies, but I being still an invalid, was excused 
attending, and so retired early. 

Mat 20. — ^A thousand thanks, dearest Madge, for 
xnalring this a merry wedding to me: her &ther had 
received a packet of letters by a private hand &om Paris, 
atid one to me from Charles. Madge waited not for 
my return, but riding over herself to iJie Mount, saw 
Kingwood, and told him that if he would ride, so as 
that I got this letter before the marriage, he would get 
leave to dance at the wedding, and get thanks beades. 
Bingwood had certainly wasted no time by tlM road, for 
when I went to dress, it was given me: but I must now 
hasten and dress the bride. 

Mat 21. — ^The letter from Charles was an answer to 
one I had sent to him, wheni was very sad and sorrow- 
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fiil^ and he writes so cheerfiilly, and sach comforting 
words, that I could not but feel more at ease about him 
than I have done for months. He assures me that I 
waste anxiety on him, for he has little prospect of be- 
coming a hero. The receipt of the letter put me in 
such gay spirits, that I actually enjoyed the marriage 
and ball, for all wexe merry, and ^ the brideV father 
blithest o' a'," for he insisted on dancing down a country- 
dance with my Grandmother, and a handsomer couple 
there was not there. 

I cau imagine nothing moie lovely than Lucy was in 
her bridal attire; and I am sure Eilmaine was of my 
opinion. Ellen Murray and I (as her bridesmaids) 
dressed her, and truly she did us credit. The mairiage 
took place at three, and at four we sat down to dinner. 
Sholto Douglas and my brother were groomsman and 
bridesman, and I fear Sir Archibald Primrose may yet 
have some time to wait, for, as it was my brother's duty 
to take care of Miss Murray, he was most heediul to do 
BO. I often long to give Jane Douglas a hint about 
Madge, but she is so heedless in her conversation that 
I have re&ained. The day was one of the loveliest that 
I ever remember. After dinner we all went out, that 
the tenants who were assembled on the lawn might see 
the bonnie bride. 

In the evening we had a large ball. I met Robin 
Hunter for the first time, and though the meeting was 
awkward for me, I managed better than I expected I 
could have done; and, luckily, the only time he asked 
me to dance I was engaged. 

The bustle of the wedding and the excitement brought 
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on one of the most excruciating headaches I ever felt, 
and I feared I was going to be ill again; for long after I 
went to bed strange images and sounds seemed to flit 
around my couch, and I felt as I never in my life felt 
before. I cannot describe it^ but the feeling was strange 
and awfuL Towards morning I fell asleep^ and had so 
fair a* dream, that I chid the sun, which, by shining on 
my head, woke me from it. I dreamt that Charles and 
I were once more together— once more wandering side 
by side through the dark woodland shades of Mount Ba- 
liol; and that several times he repeated to me, smiling, 
the words '* Hasten back !*' Suddenly a bright light 
shone around us — ^he faded from my side, and I awoke. 
The sun was shining brightly, and so vivid was the im- 
pression, that the words " hasten back" were still ring- 
ing in my ears. I hope it is a happy omen that he will 
hasten back to Paris, as I requested he would, and meet 
me there. 

June 7. — My preparations for going abroad have 
commenced, and are proceeding most happily. Madge 
has been several times to see me. She looks so sad 
and dejected I scarce recognise her as the same merry 
Madge, and yet she seems to strive to be cheerful, so 
as to throw no shade over my happiness. I only wait 
to hear from Charles where I am to join him, and then 
depart immediately. Every day now I may expect 
his letter, and then 

June 12. — My dream of life and love is over. 
This letter, which poor Madge gave me, tells that for 
me all is ended: 
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(Itnmediate,) 
Tor 

THE SECRETARY JAMES MURRAY, 

Of Aahton HaU, 

Scotland. 
(Care of Dr. Graeme, Paris.) 



The Camp of Hamelen, the 2l8t o* May, 1754. 

My DEAR Secretary,— Your remittance o' the 3rd 
o* April came safe to hand, and myself and monie anither 
honest man, owe ye more than we can ever pay, for sae 
kindly helping us in our day of need. I hoped to have 
seen bonnie Scotland ance mair, ere I laid my auld 
carcage in the mouls, but though ye ever said, that ane 
o' my hands was worth twa o' my heads, I fear my 
auld dame would no loe me sae weel without it ; and 
useless though it be, I could ill spare it, and the fate o' 
poor Archie Cameron is a terrible warning. 

I suppose your dochter would advertise you o' the 
fact, that myself, and monie a better man o' us, volun- 
teered to serve under Lord Derwentwater, and that is 
why I now write to tell you and yours about him. To 
do the whilk properly, I will commence at the 7th o' 
May, when we crossed the Weser, and continued 
marching till Sunday the 18th, when we came to the 
village o' Latford, when we encamped. The duke — 
aye, Secretary — ^bludie Cumberland himself was com- 
manding our foes I Many a thocht was gi'en to Cul- 
loden — mony a vow o' deep revenge passed among us. 
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They found, when they made an attack, that he had 
ranfoiced his outposts, whilst he himself had withdrawn 
to a stronger position. We had no hand in the ploy 
that day. That night, when I was about to lie down, 
my brave young colonel came to where I was, and 
asked me if I would go wi' him to visit his pickets, and 
ye may be well assured that I readily agreed. I oould 
no but remark that he was no in his usual spirits, and 
I made sae free as to say so. He said he knew it weel, 
but he &lt that he would na survive the mom, and 
that he couldna fed as usual, and sic a change sae 
near. I tried, in my poor way, to comfort him, but 
he tauld me, that it was no for himself that he cared, 
fant for the sake o' a bonnie young lassie that he 
lo'ed in Scotland, and that if he fell, he hoped I would 
let her know his last thoughts had been o' her. Ye 
may be sure I promised this, for I thought o' my ain 
auld dame, Secretary, and I thought if I feU, that ye 
would be kind to her; but she would na hae troubled 
ye lang. I said I would do what he jequired, and he 
said that if I wrote to you. Secretary, that ye kent her 
weel, and would tell her; and so whether it be your 
ain dear dochter, or anither, I know not, but I tell truly 
as it fell out. 

The next day (the 19th o' May) we found the 
enemy sae securely lodged between the Weser and ihe 
woods, with the village o' Hastenbec to the iront, that 
all our attempts to turn their Jlanks were of no avail. 
Three several attacks we made, but gained nothing. 
I saw my lord again that evening — indeed we passed 
the night seated by the same watch-fire, &r that night 
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we lay on our arms, and I made bold to tell him, that 
it had no been his ain wraith^ but that of some other 
ane, for I misdoubted not but he had had some kind of 
warning. He laughed and said it must hare been so 
indeed, and was in such brave spirits, that I do marvel 
yet that it never struck me that the poor young lad 
'was^. 

But to make a sad tale short — ^£br little as ye would 
think it» the tears are stealing down my auld wrinkled 
cheeks as I write to you. Secretary — the next day, the 
20th, by 5 a.m., the damce began. Our left wing was 
repidsed by Darkenhausen, and his deevirs brood o' 
Hanoverians, and the fate o' the day was mair than 
dubious, when the word was given for us to advance, 
and attack the Gr^iadiers. I wish ye could hae seen 
us, Secretary ! Our young lord turned to his French- 
men, and said, '' Ha, Messieurs/ en avanty la mart, ou 
la victoire r and then looking to us Scots, his last words 
were, "^ Remember bloody Culloden, oxid follow me !" I 
wish you could hae heard us, Secretary. It would hae 
made you tw&itj years younger, as it did me, to hear 
again the slogan o' the clans, as we rushed on, as <Hie 
man, diouting for revenge / We charged up to the 
battery, and carried it before us, for nothing could 
withi^and us; and ever the foremost man was our brave 
Derwentwater, worthy son o' his martyred sire ! 

The fortune o' the day was turned by that charge, 
aaid the duke fled ! I thought maybe to hae had a cut 
at him myself; but he is reserved for a kss honourable 
death than on the field o' Haatenbec. 
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Whffli the battle was over, and the day oure, we 
thought the victoiy dearly purchased, when we saw our 
jouDg colonel's place empty. We found his body lying 
in the midst o' the slain, at the battery which he liad 
sae bravely carried, which he was the first to mount, 
and where he had been cut down. He was quite dea3, 
and his sword broken in his hand ; but he held it oe 
tight that I could no unclasp it, and so we buried miDi 
the broken sword in his band, M. d'Etr^ and M- at 
St Germain acting as chief mourners. 

I canna write mair, for I got some scratches myKu, 
and a wound that will never heal, when this gflll«i* 
young lad was lud low, and an auld man like me Utt 
to mourn him. 

Fare ye weel, Secretary; we will never meet here 
below now, but ye will be kind to my auld dame wben 
I am gone. 

Yout friend, in sore distress, 

JSnbas McLkan. 

Sbptembee 17, 1734.— Three months since lart I 
wrote ! This is my eighteenth birthday ! and after »" 
that haa occurred I live to write these words — onc^ 
more to open my Diary I — to feel that there is even s 
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never complained, and disliked any aUusion being made 
to the subject, and she thought^ and we all did, that it was 
grief for the loss of one so dear that was afiecting him. 

Six weeks ago he was later than usual of making his 
appearance at breakfast. Madge went to the library 
for him, and found him seated at his writing-table^ with 
a pen in his hand ; he took no notice of her entrance, 
and when she went up to speak to him she discovered 
that he was dead! On the sheet of paper before him 
he had written the words " My dear Madge." They 
sent immediately for assistance, but all in vain — ^my 
imfortunate, ill-starred kinsman had ceased to exist. 
Richard went to the Hall the moment he heard of this 
awiul eventj and my Grandmother followed as soon as 
possible. They wanted Madge and Harry to come 
here, but that Madge would not agree to. She re- 
mained at the Hall to see everything attended to, for, 
as she said, no one could know what would have been 
her father's wishes so well as she did — and there she 
was right. 

My poor kinsman had evidently expected that his 
end was near, for they found a will, dated immediately 
after his return from London, in which everything 
was left to Madge, as curatrix for Harry; and my 
brother and she were the sole executors. But there 
was not so much to leave as might have been expected, 
for at the '45 the estate had been heavily burdened^ to 
enable him to raise the regiment of light horse which 
he put at the Prince's disposal; and since then he had 
lived up to his income. 

When the funeral was over, my brother again begged 
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of Madge ibat sbe "Vfould oome to the Mount; bat she 
said it -was impoeaUe, theie was so much that she oidj 
could do— and amoi^st other things, the anan^g of 
all the Secretary's papers and letters ; and that we know 
is a task of no common difficulty, and requiring so muiA 
care and dscimispection. Accordingly we did not ex- 
pect her, knowing how much there was to do, and 
how sad and painful the office before her. I was lying 
on a couch before the door — ^I am so weak now, that 
walking &tigaes me, and so I He and inhale the fiesh 
air, which they think is to bring me health — ^I lay there^ 
looking at the sky above me, and thinking on the paat 
My Grandmother was seated near me, and Richard was 
walking up and down, ¥rhen suddenly Madge rode ap« 
I thought how often she used to do that ; (^ the 
strange scenes that so often seined to fdUow in her 
track; of the change in one short year. Then I had 
ridden, nearly as boldly as she now did, to intercede 
for my kinsman's assistance in a case of danger — and 
now both were in their graves, and I lying there, fast 
following them. 

I had seal Madge look wretched on her return from 
Londcm^ but now there was a wildness in her look 
which terrified me: I knew something terrible mxxBt 
have occozred to call up that look. 

She had no groom — ^Harry even was not with her. 
She sprang off her horse ere my brother could reach her, 
and walking up to my Grandmother, she handed her a 
packet, and said: 

« Look at this. For the love of Heaven tell me it is 
false, and to the latest hour of my life I will bless you." 
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My Griandmother opened the packet. It had come 
at last — ^the bolt we ever feaied had £dlen^ and craahed 
h«r» My Grandmother says she knew ere die opeaoied 
the pocket what it was; it was thexefbze no suiprise to 
her to find when she did so the account of the tnal of 
the unhappy Aditon, and that to save his life he had 
betrayed his causa But th<»igh she knew perfectly 
what she would see^ for some little time she gave no 
answer, but occupied herself as if examining the papers, 
whilst Madge in breathless expectation stood beside. 
Her silence gaTe Madge hope, for in a triumphant tone 
she exclaimed: 

*^ I knew it was so — ^I knew it must be a lie, base 
and heartless as he who planned it. What I a Murray 
of Ashton turn tzaitcnr ! I would I were a man for 
one hour that his blood might atone for tradudng the 
dead." 

^' Madge," my Grandmother said at last, "where 
got ye these papers? — ^they ought nerer to have met 
your eye." 

" But they are fabe — they are utterly fidse. Tell 
me that?" 

It was a terrible moment to us all; and then I felt 
how easy it was to bear the death of those we love, 
compared to their dishonour. 

" Madge," my Grandmother said, sadly, looking at 
her. 

Madge's heart beat so wildly, that standing near me 
as she did, I actually heard its pulsations. 

" God help you, poor lassie." 

" Then it is true?' she said, in a hoarse whisper. 
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*' Madge, it is true." 

She sank down — ^not senseless as we had once Been 
her fall — ^but crushed and prostrate as if a heavy weight 
had fallen on her; and so indeed there had, and such as 
there was no escaping from. 

" Madge, my dear lassie/' my Grandmother said, 
bending over her, and taking her hand. But Madge 
was stunned by the violence of the blow, and could re- 
turn no answer. 

"Richard," my Grandmother said, for he stood hold- 
ing Madge's horse, as if he knew what was coming, and 
dreaded seeing it. 

He approached towards us^ looking little less sad than 
Madge herself did. 

" Oh, Richard, how can this have happened ? How 
came the poor thing ever to learn this?" 

He leant over her, and spoke to her, and, as if his 
voice had the power to rouse her when others failed, 
she looked up— but stupified, as one but half awake. 

** Madge, who has done this? How came you to see 
these papers ?" 

" They were sent to me." 

** Sent to you ! Good Heavens, who could be so 
cruel ?" 

" It was Ker. I knew he had papers and letters of 
papa's, for hp used to be in his confidence (oh, how 
cruelly he has abused it !), and used to be so often at 
the Hall, so I sent and told him to return all the papers 
he had, and to-day I got a letter, and a packet from 
him. In the letter be told me that he returned those 
I had sent for, and some others, of the existence of 
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which I was probably not aware, but which it would 
be better for me no longer to be ignorant of. I opened 
the packet, and oh, would that I had died ere I did so ! 
But Grannie, dear Grannie I Richard ! it cannot be 
true. Say that it is not, and 111 devote my life to 
you." And poor Madge clasped Richard's hand in 
both of hers, and looked at him with such imploring 
eyes^ that it was a sore temptation for him to with- 
stand, loving her as he does. He said nothing, but 
sorrowfully shook hid head. Madge felt that all hope 
was gone, that this secret was true, and that disgrace 
clung to the name of the proud Murrays of Ashton. 
« Oh, this is dreadful I Can you give me no ray of 
hope or comfort to cling to? Are we^ indeed, a dis- 
graced as well as a ruined family? I told you, when 
once you thought we might have to leave Ashton, that 
I had sooner part with my right hand ; and now I'll 
be thankful to go, and hide our disgrace in another 
land. That I should have lived to be ashamed of the 
name I bear I" 

Madge started up, and walked up and down impa- 
tiently. My Grandmother went to fetch a letter which 
the Secretary had written to her at the time of his 
wife's death, and which proved how deeply his erring 
heart felt that first, that single false step in an other- 
wise unblemished and brilliant career. 

*' Madge," she said, as she gave it to her, '^ ye maunna 
blame them that's gane. This will show you, if there 
was a fauUf how deeply it was repented and atoned." 

''Blame Am/ Grannie? No, that I never would, 
whatever had been done. Had I but known this sooner, 

X 
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what would I not have done for hnn. Oh^ who can 
knowy as I do, the yean of agony he has lived thiougii? 
Had he only been spared me, Grannie, I should not 
haye sofieied so deeply — all was not lost whilst he le- 
mained." 

She continued walking up and down the court-ynd. 
My brother joined her, and ever and anon as they passed 
my couch, I heard what they were saying. Indeed, d»7 
both appeared too deeply engrossed to heed our pre- 
sence. He evidently had been again urging his suit, 
for she said: 

^' No, Richard, dear cousin, that can never, never 
be now. Your wife must be one who will not bhi^ ^ 
own her name, and of whose &mily you may Trell be 
proud. I am not that one— and so it can nerer, nerrer 
be now.** 

*^ But Madge, dearest, this is no new secret to w; 
I hare known it all along, and yet have ever loved yon, 
and wished to shield you from any distress which it 
might occasion. It has made no difference in meh^' 
tofore, why should it do so now?*' 

" There speaks your own noble heart ; but I, dear 
cousin, shall not expose you to the cruel pity of the 
world for having wed the daughter of Murray o^ 
Ashton;" and they passed on. As they letameoj 
Richard was saying, ** Ah, Madge, has the devotion ot 
my life no claim: are you determined to refuse xner 

" I am determined not to sacrifice your future 
happiness." 

" But I have ever known this, and it never for one 
instant weighed with me, where you, dear Madge, wer^ 
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concerned. It is an old tale now, Madge, forgotten by 
all, and best that it should be so. Why revive it by 
leaving ns? Stay with us, dearest Madge; give me but 
the right to defend the character of the father of my 
iDifey and he is a bold man who will say aught that his 
daughter may not be proud to hear." 

" Oh, Richard! would I could; but I will not take 
advantage of your generous nature." 

" Let me decide for you, Madge. Trust yourself to 
me, and I'll guard your father's honour as jealously as 
my own. 

Madge returned no answer to this. They walked to- 
wards that part of the court where Bichard had &stened 
her horse, which stood waiting patiently all this time. 

" What do you say, Madge? Will you give me no 
answer?" 

'' I cannot just now, Richard: give me time to think 
what it is best for me to do." 

^< To-morrow then, Madge. To-morrow I shall come 
for my answer." 

" No, not to-morrow — ^the day after, and then '* 

She was now mounted. '' And till then, and ever, my 
own dear cousin, may Heaven reward you for all your 
kindness to me." She took Richaxd's hand in hers, 
and stooping over her horse's neck raised it to her lips; 
then, waiting for no reply, she gave her horse a touch 
with her whip and rode off at full speedy and never once 
turned her head to look back. 

*^ Poor Madge ! this blow has struck home," Richard 

said; and he walked away, and that day I saw him no 

more. 

x2 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Septembeb 18, 1754. — My brother came to me 
soon after bieakfEist, and we talked much, over the 
events of yesterday. He appeared to be very low and 
dejected, and I am an ill hand now at comforting any 
or bidding them hope. Alas! all my hopes were 
quenched when they were the brightest, and the word 
seems a bitter mockery from my lips — still I did my 
best. He repeated over and over again his undying 
love for Madge, and that his life will be utterly value- 
less to him without her; and then he would suddenly 
stop, as if fearful of renewing my grief by this allusion 
to his own. Ah^ dear brother ! sorrow such as mine 
never sleeps; such a wound as I have received can 
-cease to bleed only in the grave, to which they seem to 
fear I am fast hastening. ** I know," he said, *' that 
Madge, dearly as you both like her, is not such as you 
would have chosen for me; but her wild daring spirit, 
which terrifies you, possesses for me a fascination which 
words cannot describe. And then when it passes away, 
-as with me it so often does, and she is gentle and femi« 
nine as you, little Martha, oh ! you can never know 
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the deep hold of the heart such a nature as hers takes^ 
nor how impossible it is ever to forget her. Madge^ 
Madge ! if you knew the long, long years I have passed 
in trying to gain your affection, you would not give me 
up so readily." 

"Indeed, dear brother, you do us injustice if you 
fancy we do not appreciate Madge. The only reason 
we could have, in wishing that you had chosen other- 
wise, is no lack of affection for Madge, only that we 
know none worthy of you. Madge is dear to me be- 
yond expression, and I shall with delight hail her as 
my sister." 

**Poor Madge — but for that unfortunate leap of 
Harry's, what a different creature she would have been. 
And yet, Heaven knows, she could not have been dearer 
to me," said Richard, earnestly. 

** Do ye no see, Sir Richard," said my Grandmother,, 
who was seated at her wheel, and had hitherto heard 
us in silence — ** do ye no see, Sir Richard, how true it 
is, what I have ever said o\ your love for that lassie. 
Your reason tells you that Madge is owre bauld and 
independent, and your love canna altogether blind you 
to that. Dearly as I loe Madge, I am no blind to her 
fauts; and yet I say there is the making o' a good wife 
in her. She has a leal, true, and kindly heart, and ane 
that will risk a' ere she betrays a friend. She is mair 
independent than a woman ought to be, and meaning 
nae harm, she is often owre near it, ere she is aware o' 
the danger. And yet at her heart, and unknown to- 
herself, she dreads the world as much as ony ane; did 
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she no do that, die wadna, for fear o' its ill tongue^ gie 
up aae that she loes better than her life." 

^* Alas, I fear I am not .that one, for though Madge 
has long been aware of my affection for her, she never 
said she returned it." 

*' Na, I trow not I Madge is no the ane to do that. 
But look in your mirror, Sir Richard, and tell me, is a 
young lassie like to be blind to looks like yours? Ask 
your ain kind heart, that stood true to Madge, when I, 
that should hae known the bairn, feared there was 
something amiss — ask it, if a heart like Madge's is no 
like to be drawn to ane like yours. Auld women like 
me» Richard, see more than you. gie us credit o'. 
Though mony years and mony sorrows hae passed owre 
me, and the cauld hand o' time chilled the youth o' my 
heart, I can remember that ance I was young, and, be- 
lieve me, Richard, be it a comfort to you, or be it 
otherwise — believe me, when I tell you that Madge 
Murray loes you wi all the fervour her passionate heart 
is capable of, and though she never owned it, I am sair 
mistaen if ye lo'ed her lang in vain. Such a heart as 
hers is gi'en at ance, or never. Oh, Richard, ye are 
mair bashfu, or mair blind than most o' yoiur sex and 
name, if ye didna see that it was breaking her heart to 
part wi you; and wed as I lo'ed Madge afore, I Hked 
her better than ever yesterday, when rather than ye 
should hae a wife wfaa's fetther ye would blush to own 
she liked you weel enougfai to gie you up, lest in after 
years ye might regret what ye had done." 

At this moment the door burst open, and Hsixry 
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Murray rushed in, his handsome features betokening 
more grief than it could have been supposed possible for 
them to express. 

** Where is cousin Dick— oh, where is cousin Dick?' 
he exclaimed, not seeing my brother, who rushed to 
meet him. 

'^ Hare, Harry. What in Heaven's name is the 
matter?" 

** Oh cousin — dear cousin Dick I" Harry flung him- 
self on my brother's neck, crying bitterly. Richard 
became rery pale. He feared, he knew not what, but 
he seemed unable to say more than one word — and it 
was ** Madge !" 

My Grandmother rose, and attempted to unclasp 
Harry's arms, which tightly enfolded Richard; but 
Hany resisted all her attempts, and only clung the 
closer, repeating, '^ Oh cousin Dick ! dear cousin Dick !" 

At last Richard recovered enough to say in his usual 
tone, " Well, Harry, what's the matter? What is 
wrong, man?" 

*' Ohy nothing! now that you are safe; but I was 
teziibly frightened." But he never unclasped his arms. 

'^ But you are safe now, Harry. No evil shall befid 
you here," said my brother, tenderly. 

'* Oh, no fear of me ! I have no fear now that I have 
seen you again; but where were you going to?" 

" Nowhere: sit down, man, and tell me all about it 
Where is Madge?" And my brother, seeing that Harry 
would not leave him, sat down, whilst the poor boy hung 
over him, as if afraid, if he quitted him, he might lose 
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him. '* Sit down, man, and tell me about your £nght, 
and where is Madge?' 

'* Oh, Madge is at the Hall; but I was so fiightened 
that I should not see you again, that I took Prince 
Rupert and galloped all the way across. I never drew 
in till I was at the door. I dare say I have not been 
much more than twenty minutes by the way; but it's 
all right now — now that you are safe; and Madge will 
be so glad." 

" But what made you fancy otherwise?" 

** Eh ! what?" said Harry, not comprehending the 
question. 

** What made you fancy I was not safe?" 

" I don't know. Madge said I would never see you 
again," was poor Harry's reply, 

** Madge said so !" said my brother, hastily. " Dear 
Harry, try and tell me about it. When did Madge 
say so? Try and tell me — there's a dear fellow." 

" Well, I'll tell you, as well as I can. When Madge 
went away from the Hall yesterday without me, I was 
afraid she was angry with me, and I didn't know what 
to do, so I went and sat outside till she came back, and 
she was crying, so I knew something was wrong, for 
she never cried so bad, except when papa died; so I 
asked her what was wrong, and said I would do any- 
thing for her; so she asked me if I would like to leave 
Ashton, and I said no, for I liked it better than Paris 
or anywhere, but I would go if she liked; so she said 
she was going far away, and of course I said I would 
go with her. So when we were in the house, she told 
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me not to say anything to little Flo, or anybody, about 
our going away, but to look out all the things that I 
would like to take with me, and briug them to her. 
And so I did, and she was up all the night packing 
them, and she several times came to my room when 
she thought I was sleeping, but I was not, only pre- 
tending, and she kissed me and cried, and said it was 
well poor mamma was in her grave; and were it not for 
me, she wished she was beside her. Well, this morning 
I was helping her, and we were in our den, and little 
Flo was playing, and I said, ^ Who will take care of little 
Flo and the birds?' so she said, ' Grrannie and Martha 
maybe would;' and I said ' I would ask cousin Dick to 
take care of the dogs till I saw him again;' and she 
said, ' Cousin Dick ! dear cousin Dick ! you will never 
see him again;' and she began to cry; and I remember 
when papa died, she said I would never see him again, 
and I was afraid that cousin Dick was dead; but now 
that I see you, it's all right, and you will be kind to 
the dogs — won't you, cousin?" 

" And what did Madge say then?" 

"But I don't know; for when she said I would 
never see you again, I ran out of the room, and ran to 
the stables, and saddled Prince Rupert, and rode over 
to ask where you were. Oh, Madge will be so glad 
to hear that you are safe, for she cried so when she said 
I would never see you again. But who coidd have 
told her so?" 

" My dear Harry, what do I not owe to you for 
coming across?" 

*' Nothing at aU. I am so glad to see you. I'll ride 
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acEOflBy and tell Madge tibat 3FOU are safe. Y(»i had benfc 
come too." 

*^ The laddie says tndj. 60 mi him, Richard ; if jv 
diBBa get Madge's promise this day to be youis Ibc 
ever, m j word for it ye never see her agmm. I keiL 
her prood spirit. It waa for this she tauld ye to gie 
her a day to think it ovor, meaning ere this sun set to 
be beyond the reach o' temptation, and fearing that siie 
could na say no again, when her heart pled sae stron^y 
in your favour. 60 wi Harry, Bichaid, and I say 
truly, Qod speed you in your wooin. Tell Madge to 
come to me aa your affianced wife ; and your moth^ 
Richard, waa u more wdcome to me than she will be. 
But it's like an auld woman to £uicy a young man 
needs any counsel how to woo a young maiden, and 
that a true heart does n& teach a winning tongue 
Heaven speed yon, and send you back to me haj^y as 
you deserve to be." 

Rudiard was leaving the room, when I walked up to 
him, and said: 

" Tell them to saddle my horse also; I willaccompany 
you, dear brother." 

^Tou! dear Martha. Tou are unable, I fear,' for 
sudi an exertion." 

'^ I am quite able, Richard. I don't mean that if 
Madge won't listen to you, ^e will hear me; and yet I 
scarce think that to-day she will refuse me augiht." 
For I could not but remember that this day last year I. 
had ridden over to the Hall with Harry; and now ! — 
oh, sad and terrible was the change since then! 

During the ride we seaoDce spoke: each waa too nocuoh 
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occupied mth theb own tibooglits. Sometimes I 
thought that the grief I was soflfeiiiig at zetiBcing the 
same road under such different circumstances would 
quite overpower me, and that I could not go on; but 
when I looked at my brother, and thought that surely 
Madge could not hare the heart to refiise me, I bore 
up against it. At last we reached the HalL Not 
knowing where Madge was, we followed Harry. After 
trying the den in vain, he led the way up to his fither's 
room, and Hiere, standing before the picture of her 
mother, we found Madge. When last I was in that 
room he stood by my side. Harry rushed up to Madge,, 
exclaiming: 

'^ See, Madge, have I not done well ? I hare 
brought cousin Didc back with me/' 

'* Oh, Harry, what have you done ?" said Madge. 

** The best and kindest thing for me that he could 
have done I Oh, Madge, is it like you to steal away 
from us thus? If my love were displeasing to you, I 
would never have resumed the subject I do not widi 
for my sake that you should leave Ashton." 

** What could I do, Richard? — ^I thought it was for 
the best," she relied, sadly. 

*^ Madge,*' I said, '^ don't leave us; stay and fill my 
place. This day last year, Madge, by your counsd, I 
came to ask a favour of your fitther, which he at once 
granted. Will you be more obdurate when I plead in 
Bichard's &vour? Think, Madge, of all that since 
then I have sufiered; let me hope that when I leave my 
dear brother you will be all, and moxe than all, that I 
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have been to him. Madge^ dearest Madge, surely you 
will not let me ask in vain." 

Madge said nothing, but grasped the chair against 
which she leant; Richard took her hand in his, raised 
it to his lips, and said: 

** Then, fare you well, Madge; I was mistaken when 
I thought you cared for me. You never did, or we 
would not now part." He was. leaving the room, when 
she sorrowfully said : 

^' Richard !" In an instant he was by her side agam. 
** Richard, dearest cousin, we must not part thus in 
anger. Can you suppose I could be insensible to such 
. devotion as yours ? Dearest cousin, you think I do not 
love you. Now, when we are parting for ever, Richard, 
I will own to you that I have long done so, and that it 
costs me no less than it does you, that now we must 
part — only I love you too well, dear Richard, to sacri- 
fice you to my wishes." 

At that moment, Harry, who had been listening 
attentively, took Madge's hand, and looking sorrow- 
fuUy in her face, he said: "But Madge^ why should 
cousin Dick leave you ? — think how sad we both were 
when we thought we should not see him again. I am 
different from other lads, Madge, and that is a sad 
thing for you, as well as for me, and you need some 
one better able than I am to fill papa's place. Dear 
Madge, let cousin Dick remain with us. I know he 
would be kind to us, and I will do everything for 
him the same as for you, and he could always be with 
me. Tou once said you would do anything that I 
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asked jou. Do it now, Madge; don't make cousin 
Dick unhappy; don't send him away, but let him 
remain with us always, and be your friend, and my 
brother." 

Richard took Madge's hand. It was not withdrawn. 
She gave him one of her sweet bright smiles, and said, 
" You must not prize it the less, dear cousin, that I 
give it to you at Harry's intercession. It was for his 
sake that I have so long withheld it." 

I took Harry's hand, and led him out of the room. 
Heaven only knows how sincerely I rejoiced in their 
happiness; but Pwould not damp the joy of those two 
fond hearts, now, for the first time, truly understanding 
each other, by the sight of the tears which that happi- 
ness brought to my eyes. 



THE END. 
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